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Lent’s traditionally a time to do without, 





















































but it’s also time to do—something for your soul. 





You won't find it a sacrifice Me t-M ela Motter 
to sit down with The Sign, but it can be very mua best manner ” 
profitable to you spiritually. Everything from 
“Current Fact & Comment” on has some spiritual slant to it, and 


you'll find “Spiritual Thought” and “Sign Post” informative about your religion. 


And Holy Others Do Se, Too! 


If The Sign helps you, why not suggest it to a friend, or better yet 





give it as your gift. It’s especially helpful for converts who 
are seeking a deeper appreciation of our Catholic way of life. Many priests 
find it aids the convert’s understanding of the faith, and 


one we know gives it to all his newly-wed couples. 
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soe Te 
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Attractive Gift Card 

































“This book will 
have a tremen- 
dous personal ap- 
peal because it is 
the story of all of 
us in our daily strug- 

gle to overcome sin 
and live virtuously... 
you will want to con- 
tinue reading it until the 
wee hours of the morn- 
ing.” — Books on Trial. 













































































Father Raymond will be remembered 


as the Trappist monk who wrote 


that unforgettable 
THE MAN WHO GOT 


the headlines . . 


This is your opportunity to receive a FREE copy of God Goes 
to Murderer’s Row, Father Raymond’s newly published book 

which is expected to be the most widely discussed Catholic 
book of the year! It tells the story of a modern Dismas, 

showing how God spares no effort to save even the least 
and worst of men. 


Many know the story which made the headlines ten years ago . . 
accounts of the Miley murders in 1941. But here is the big story behind 
. facts more mysterious and full of suspense than those 
that reached the newspapers . 
demned to die in the electric chair . . . 
himself in those last weeks of his life. Have 
know the exact date you’re going to die? Tom 

bitter when the sentence was passed. In this book you will see the amazing transformation 
of a hardened criminal into something of a mystic. 


best-seller.. 


EVEN WITH GOD 









. the 


. + the story of the soul of a man con- 
and what happens between God and 
ou ever thought how it must be to 
enney knew, and he was hard and 


God Goes to Murderer’s Row will grip you with its life-and-death drama, 


as it reveals how beauty can come even to a soul black with crime, as it grasps 


the lessons of the forgiveness of God. Get your copy now to enrich your life and the lives of others! It is yours 
FREE if you join the Catholic Literary Foundation! 





genuine love. 





FIRE IN THE RAIN 
William L. Doty 


Unfolding the real story of a young 
parish assistant’s life, this very human 
novel shows Father Roy’s search for 


God’s Will. 


can 





love. 








WHY THIS FREE BOOK? WHO IS 
OFFERING IT? 


Catholic Literary Foundation offers you 


The 
God Goes to Murderer’s Row by Father Ray- 
mond to encourage you to become a member of 


the largest Catholic book club in the United 
States . . . a book club that is absolutely reliable, 
that will always provide you with oks you as 
a Catholic will be proud to own, that has thou- 
sands of satisfied members. God Goes to Mur- 
derer’s Row is only the first of the best in 
Catholic books that will come to you as a 
member. 


How You Can Join the 
CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION Now! 
All you do is fill out the coupon on this page, 
clip, and send it to us. On it you indicate your 
desire to b a b of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. You agree to buy as few 
as four books a year. We are constantly check- 
ing the lists of ALL publishers and choosing for 
you the best Catholic book currently being pub- 
lished. As a member, you receive not only 
excellent novels, but biographies of saints and 
near-saints, popular psychology, spiritual reading, 
current events . .. a well-rounded program of 

reading for Catholics of every age. 





THESE THREE HEARTS 
Margaret Yeo 
A warm, interwoven biography of St. 
Margaret-Mary Alacoque and Blessed 
Claude de la Colombiere, two beautiful 
souls chosen by God to manifest His 


Typical Recent Offerings of the Catholic Literary Foundation 


THREE TO GET MARRIED 
Fulton J. Sheen 


Going directly to fundamentals, Bishop 
Sheen shows the true destiny of mar- 
riage and how best to achieve it and 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 


Thomas Merton 
Author of SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


The noted Trappist poet and author 
points out Truth as reality which alone 


give meaning to life’s efforts. 








Only Wholesome, Catholic Reading 
Never worry that the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion’s selections will be unfit or “borderline” 
reading for your family. Every single book we 
send you is chosen with you and your Catholic 
family in mind. 


No Membership Dues 
Pay no membership fees at all. It costs nothing 
to belong to this wonderful Foundation. You 
only pay for each book you decide to keep —, 
the regular publisher’s price or less (but never 
over $3.00, even though the publisher's price is 
higher). Also, during the year dual selections 
are offered —two selections for $3.00 or $2.75 
. a real bargain! 


Real Savings Through Free Book Dividends 
Every time you have purchased four books, 
you receive a free book dividend — the regular 
publisher’s edition of a significant, distinctly 
Catholic title that is currently popular. In this 
way, at no expense to you, you are building up 
a splendid library of Catholic thought for last- 
ing value to you and your whole family. Then, 
every month you receive the Forecast which 
tells you about the next selection and other 
books you may prefer to the current selection. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


March, 1952 


Use the Coupon Today! 
You'll be glad you did. Don’t miss any of these 


a pee books! Send in the membership coupon 
now 


ener heeabrbeheteebetebebeteteteletetete tel | 
4 FREE! Father Raymond’s dramatic new book: . 
& * GOD GOES TO MURDERER’S ROW 8 
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§ 400 North Broadway (S$ 3-52) 
BE Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

You may enter my name as a member of the & 
§ Catholic Literary Foundation and send me God § 
B Goes to Murderer’s Row as my free enrollment & 
E a. | agree to buy at least four Foundation 8 
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f You Are Thinking 
Of a Summer Trip, 
Go on 
The Tour-of-the-West 


Would you prefer travel with 
friends? Do you enjoy being with 
other people of like tastes? If so, you 
are cordially invited to enroll for “The 
Tour-of-the-West.” At least, send for 
our free illustrated folder telling 
about the trip, which is an ideal west- 
ern vacation for Catholic travelers. 


Do you have that Marco Polo-Chris- 
topher Columbus-Father Hubbard in- 
stinct to want to travel everywhere? 
Don’t resist far horizons any longer: 
just dash off a postal card like this: 


“The Sign, Union City, N. J. 
Please send by return mail 


your free Travel Folder 
“The Tour-of-the-West.” 


What happens after that is entirely 
your own personal responsibility— 
just dream of going, if you wish, in 
quiet contentment, and that’s all. Or, 
take the next step and send $10 deposit 
for actual enrollment. (Deposits are 
returned anytime if you change your 
mind.) This is a trip of the highest 
character, with all the advance desail 
arrangements painstakingly carried 
through by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, most experienced and _trust- 
worthy operators of Tours. 


The Tour-of-the-West is especially 
for readers of THE SIGN who enjoy 
educational, high grade travel, at a 
very moderate cost. 


The 1952 summer trip—Aug. 3 to 
17—includes Colorado Springs, Den- 
ver, Grand Canyon National Park, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and the California 
Missions, San Francisco, Portland, Se- 
attle, and Rainier National Park. 

As a reader of The SIGN, you are 


especially invited. 


If you desire a longer western trip, 
including Alaska, ask for Father Hu 
bard’s Alaska Tour itinerary. 


Write 


The Sign 


UNION CITY, N. J. 




















Father Farrell, 0.P. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Just a few lines to tell you that I like 
and look forward to each month the 
“Spiritual Thought for: the Month” by 
Walter Farrell, O. P. He says so much in 
such a few words and brings out the 
points of different subjects that really hit 
home! 


SHIRLEY CHISMARK 
Lyons, ILL. 


Epitor’s Note: Father Walter Farrell died 
in December and his last article appeared 
in the January issue. I am sure that you 
and all our readers will join us in praying 
for his holy soul. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It is with the deepest regret, and I am 
sure I must be only one of many thousands 
whose feelings are the same, that I offer 
sincere sympathy for the loss to THE SIGN 
caused by the death of Father Farrell, O. P. 
Father Farrell’s “Spiritual Thought for the 
Month” has always been a “must” with me. 


C. FLORENCE THIERY 
Curicaco, ILL. 


New York 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The reasoning indulged in by the Rev. 
Albert J. Nevins pertaining to the criticism 
directed against the “intellectual honesty” 
of the New York Times is difficult to 
fathom. 

In defense of that “great” paper, Rev. 
Nevins lauds its “coverage from Rome,” but 
fails to weigh the general slant of that 
paper’s editorial direction, which is not 
only away from Rome, but essentially 


Times 


against Rome, the Church, and the Chris- 
tian heritage of America. 


To list a litany of that paper’s aber- 
rations would require more space than 
prudence permits. Just take its attitude 
on Tito and Franco, for instance. On 
September 10, 1949, in an editorial recom- 
mending a $20,000,000 loan for Tito, the 
Times stated, “We would be willing to 
do business with Russia herself if she 
would drop her aggressive policies . . .” 
And on the same page, condemning a visit 
of a U. S. Navy ship to Spain, this “great” 
paper stated, “This visit will also serve to 
dishearten the forces opposing Franco 
inside and outside of Spain.” What forces 
are most in opposition to Franco? 

I. HERBERT SCHAUMBER 
Cnicaco, ILL. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Christopher Roche’s article in the No- 
vember, 1951, issue of THe SicNn, dealing 
with the New York Times, contains this 
statement: “When the Regents (the New 
York State Board of Regents) handed down 
their unanimous ruling, the Times de- 
plored the decision, insinuated against its 
unanimity, and acted as a pulpit for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, which as 
usual took a position in accord with the 
opponents of religion.” 

The instance Mr. Roche refers to was 
the case of the banning of the film The 
Miracle by the Regents, because it was 
allegedly sacrilegious. 

May we respectfully, but vigorously, 
protest this statement which errs in two 
respects. One, the American Civil Liberties 
Union is not an opponent of religion. We 
believe that teaching of religion should be 
confined to the home and religious institu- 
tions, outside of the public school system. 
Recently, in New Mexico, we filed a “friend 
of the court” brief, which stated that mem- 
bers of religious orders should not be 
barred from teaching in the public schools 





THE SIGN COVER 


This pensive-looking youngster is 
Eudokie Herman, a_ five-year-old 
Ukrainian DP, brought to the U. S. 
with her parents by War Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The family now lives 
in Passaic, N. J. 
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ST. PETER 
is stirringly 

and reverently 
portrayed in 
“Quo Vadis” 
which has been 
selected as 
the best 
motion picture 
of the year by 
Sign Magazine. 








Cast of Thousands ! 


Filmed in Rome 





The magnificent picturization of the era 
in which the spirit of faith won 
its finest victory! The story of young 
lovers dedicated to a great crusade 
in the cruel tyrannical reign of Nero! 
The famous Nobel Prize novel comes to the 
Ronan screen in all its power and splendor! 


ROBERT TAYLOR »* DEBORAH KERR * LEO GENN and PETER USTINOV 


Screen Play JOHN LEE MAHIN and S$. N. BEHRMAN, SONYA LEVIEN « Based on the Novel by Henryk Sienkiewicz 
Directed by MERVYN LeROY « Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST « An M-G-M Picture 
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DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. but our brand aew booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years .. . most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary ... range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in- 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 638 stocks with 
recent prices and yields, just ask for our 
booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you’d like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department ZN-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 
Offices in 97 Cities 














MAKE $50-$60 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
communt + doc’ rely on them 

. . patients appreciate their cheerful 
expe ert care. can learn practical 
a at home in spare time. 

ndorsed by physicians. 53rd _ y 
while learning. High School vnot re- 
Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 203, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, 

Ple “mi send free booklet and 16 sample lesson 
Name 


hey 


quired 





OF THE 
ROSARY 
The story of the 
Fifteen Mysteries of 
the Rosary with 


beautiful musical 
background . . .« e 


COMES TO LIFE! 


This is the first in a series of 
Catholic Visual Albums designed 
for use in SCHOOL OR HOME. 
This is a 10” long-playing record 
and the album is fully illustrated 
with a story that follows the rec- 
ord. Each album has a rosary. 


Price: $8.50 each 
Send money order to: 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc. 
147 Bleecker Street N. -Y.°12; MF, 


4 








unless there was actual proof of the use 
of the classroom to proselytize or stress 
their particular religious dogma, If we 
were “opponents of religion” we could 
hardly take this position which was based 
on our belief that personal misconduct and 
not guilt by association should be a guid- 
ing principle in employment of teachers. 
Two, the Times does not act as a pulpit 
for the ACLU. As an established and 
recognized American organization, which 
believes that the banning of The Miracle 
was an unconstitutional act and violated 
the First Amendment, it was only right that 
we should seek to express our position to 
the public through the routine channels 
of information. As we are a_ specialized 
agency working in the field of civil liber- 
ties, it was only proper that the Times 
turned to us for comment on a develop. 
ment in the news which is of broad interest 
to the public. 

ALAN REITMAN 

Assistant Director 

American Civil Liberties Union 
New York, N. Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Using a kind of dialectical extension, 
Alan Reitman, a former public relations 
direction of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee and now Assistant Director of the 
American Liberties Union, charged me 
with saying that the ACLU is an opponent 
of religion. I did not say that. I said that 
in The Miracle case, the ACLU “as usual 
took a position in accord with the op- 
ponents of religion.” 

If Mr. Reitman will consult Security 
and Freedom, The Great Challenge (Thir- 
tieth Annual Report of the ACLU), pages 
44-46, he will find some examples of what 
I had in mind when I made the above- 
noted statement. On page 44 of the ACLU 
report, it is noted that the ACLU in a 
brief to the New York State appellate court 
endeavored to upset the New York City 
public school released time for religious 
instruction program. On page 44, it is 
also noted that the ACLU endeavored to 
have the three youngest children of 
Hamportzoon Choolokian removed from a 
Catholic institution in New York, for ex- 
portation to the Soviet Union, an action 
calculated to destroy the religious faith of 
the children. On page 46 of the ACLU 
report, it is noted that the ACLU en- 
deavored to have changed the New York 
State Sunday Observance Law. 

It is true that, as Mr. Reitman says, 
the ACLU in the New Mexico Free Schools 
Committee case filed a brief approving 
members of religious orders teaching in 
public schools, unless there was actual 
proof of the use of the classroom to 
proselytize or stress their particular’ reli- 
gious dogma. (Mr. Reitman neglected to 
add that in its brief the ACLU reiterated 
its opposition to the wearing of religious 
garb by public school teachers.) I wonder 
if this one case offsets all the others on 
the opposite side? 

Mr. Reitman may recall that in its 1949 
pamphlet, “Freedom from Censorship,” the 
ACLU states that it is against “conven- 
tional moral standards” and “militant 
puritanism,” 

Could we not sum it up by saying that 
the ACLU, while not on record as oppos- 
ing the private practice of religion, has 


¢ 


time and time again opposed the applica- 
tion of Judaeo-Christian moral norms and 
religious practices to public life? The 
ACLU, for example, regards as an “un. 
favorable decision” the decision of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court upholding the 
constitutionality of a law providing for 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer and for brief 
Old Testament readings in the public 
schools (ibid., page 71). This position, as 
well as the three noted in paragraph two 
above, was certainly in accord with the 
opponents of religion. 

A goodly sheaf of clippings in my file 
attests to the fact that the New York Times 
more than any other American newspaper 
to my knowledge has published in extenso 
statements by the ACLU against the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 (McCarran 
Act), the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, loyalty oaths, dismissal of en- 
tertainers because of subversive affiliations, 
etc. Mr. Reitman’s final remarks scarcely 
constitute a denial of my statement that 
the Times in The Miracle case acted 
as a pulpit for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Thinking it over, I believe my 
statement was a conservative and fair one, 
I do not see why Mr. Reitman was vexed 
by it. The close co-operation between the 
ACLU and the civil rights editor of the 
Times is no crime. 

If my choice of words, when stating that 


‘the ACLU as usual took a position in ac- 


cord with the opponents of religion, was 
inept, let the reader consider my evidence 
and phrase his own conclusions regarding 
the American Civil Liberties Union’s posi- 
tion. 

CHRISTOPHER ROCHE 
New York, N. Y. 


Explanation 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The members of the Knights of Lith- 
uania Council 135, wish to thank you 
sincerely for your mention of Lithuania, 
in the November issue of THE SicNn, which 
carried an article entitled, “The Boom in 
Diplomacy,” written by John C. O’Brien. 

We would like to correct a statement 
that could be misleading to the readers 
of THe Sicn concerning Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. Lithuania was not gifted with 
independence after the first World War 
by Lenin and his Communistic government. 
Lithuania had to fight for her freedom as 
did other nations. Russia certainly would 
have kept Lithuania had she been able 
to. Before the World War, Lithuania was 
subjugated and Russia lost no time in tak- 
ing over Lithuania during World War IL 

ANN BARAUSKAS 
LITHUANIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
SHELTON, CONN. 


Remail The Sign 

Epitors OF THE SIGN: : 

The Saint Alphonsus Remailing Service 
would like to make a request of your 
mission-minded readers. The Redemptorist 
seminarians have organized a_ service 
whereby they will send to any reader the 
name and address of a missionary priest 
who would be more than grateful to re- 
ceive their copy of THe SicN when they 
have finished reading it. 

Tue Sicn in particular has a great ap- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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wrote to Ferdinand Grand, in Paris: “I 

send you enclos’d the propos’d new Fed- 
eral Constitution for these States. I was engag’d 
4 Months of the last Summer in the Convention 
that form’d it. . . . If it succeeds, I do not see 
why you might not in Europe carry the Project 
of good Henry the 4th into Execution, by form- 
ing a Federal Union and One Grand Republick 
of all its different States and Kingdoms, by means 
of a like Convention.” 

That letter was written a long time ago. The 
only union Europe has seen in the meantime was 
under the heel of a conqueror. Perhaps Mr. 
Franklin was naive. Or it may be that he was 
ahead of his times. 

Be that as it may, the subject is very much 
to the fore now, 165 years later. There are pros- 
pects that Western European leaders will call a 
convention to draft a plan for a European fed- 
eration. This federation would include France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg—an area of vast resources and in- 
dustrial strength with a population of 155,000,- 
000 people. 

It must be admitted that there are tremendous 
dificulties in the way. There is no common 
language. There is a long history of national 
traditions, economic rivalries, and bitter feuds 
fought on the field of battle. Old political parties 
and economic organizations must be replaced; 
national sovereignties must be curtailed by peo- 
ple to whom pride of race and nation has for 
centuries been the supreme good. There must 
be an end to the age-old antipathies between 
France and Germany, the two key states of any 
union, . 

The situation has developed to a point, how- 
ever, where it is no longer a question whether 
Europe can unite. It must unite or perish. The 
hour is long past when men could indulge in 
the luxury of being good Frenchmen or good 
Germans or good Belgians at the expense of be- 
ing good Europeans. The only choice is whether 
to unite freely now or by force later. A dis- 
united Europe is indefensible. As General Eisen- 
hower said: “In the light of cold, hard facts, I 
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A Federated Europe 










simply cannot see any acceptable alternative to a 
union . . . between the states of Europe.” 

Perhaps never again will history provide cir- 
cumstances as propitious as the present for a 
union of Western Europe. France knows that 
she needs Germany and is ready to accept her 
if proper safeguards are provided. Germany 
knows that she has no future either alone or in 
alliance with the East. She can regain her inde- 
pendence and former greatness only as a member 
of the West European community of nations. 

Acceptance of the Schuman Plan was a sig- 
nificant step in the right direction. This plan 
puts France and Germany in business together 
in steel and coal, the two most important re- 
sources of modern war. In spite of bickerings 
over the Saar and German participation in Nato, 
efforts to create a European army will probably 
be crowned with success. If Western Europeans 
succeed in pooling their resources for war and 
their actual military establishments, they will 
almost automatically exclude any possibility of a 
future Franco-German war and will be taking a 
step toward economic and political union. 


a return to the medieval Catholic idea of 

Christendom. It is noteworthy that its 
strongest proponents are Catholics and repre- 
sentatives of parties in large part Catholic: 
Foreign Minister Schuman of France, Chancellor 
Adenauer of Germany, and Premier de Gasperi 
of Italy. There will be opposition, and much of 
it will come from men like Pastor Niemdlier 
whose Protestantism is inseparable from the 
idea of the supreme nation-state, a concept 
favored by Luther and brought to its logical con- 
clusions by Hitler. In spite of the difficulties 
and the opposition, however, it would seem at 
the present moment that if the job isn’t done 
by the ones concerned, it will be done—and much 
too thoroughly—by the Red Czar of the East. 


Tent. Naleh Gorman, £2 


A FEDERATION of Western Europe would be 
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Acme 
Here’s real Christian charity in action. The students of 


Manhattan College (under Christian Brothers) give up their 
Sunday mornings to bring veteran paraplegics to Mass. 





International 
New York Police Chiefs burn a half-million dollars worth 
of narcotics. Confiscation is commendable, but it should 
encourage no easing up on the current search for suppliers. 
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T is now more than two months since the Moscow puppet 

government of Hungary demanded the payment of $120,- 
000 as ransom for the release of four American airmen 
imprisoned in that country by 
the Russian military authorities. 
At the time, how the Washing- 
ton welkin echoed with shouts 
and threats of dire retaliatory 
action by the United States. So deep was the concern and 
so vehement the anger expressed by many Capitol Hill 
bigwigs that it seemed almost as if their own sons were 
being held captive or that the ransom money had to be 
paid out from their own bank accounts. 

After hemming and hawing for days, going into frantic top- 
level huddles, and, in general, betraying a maddening official 
indecision, the State Department finally ordered full pay- 
ment of the ransom. Despite the humiliating aspects of the 
whole affair, it was a small price for the world’s richest 
nation to pay for four of its soldiers. 

Simultaneously, Secretary of State Acheson announced that 
in retaliation the United States had ordered the Hungarian 
consulates in Cleveland and New York closed and a ban 
placed on American travel into Hungary. Oddly enough, 
the same two consulates had been reopened and a similar 
travel ban lifted only a few months previously as part of 
the equally humiliating Robert Vogeler release bargain. 

All that, we repeat, transpired over two months ago. Any 
mention of the incident had long since disappeared from the 
news until Sen. Connally’s recent cry against American 
inaction. Why, then, dredge it up at this late date?> We do 
so to underscore the fact that, except for the slap-on-the- 
wrist administered by the consulate closings and the leveling 
of the silly travel ban, nothing has been done. 

The State Department's bombast of threats and its pre- 
tentious plans of retaliation have been cleverly shunted off 
into the crowded, public-be-damned limbo of “matters under 
advisement,” in company with certain congressional inves- 
tigations, upper echelon scandals, unfulfilled promises of 
departmental cleanups, and sundry other erstwhile sensa- 
tions. Meanwhile, the architects or principals of all such 
unfinished businesses keep mum and hopefully trust in the 
American public’s short-livéd memory and fickle indignation. 

A team of assorted generals, admirals, politicians, and 
official government spokesmen has lately been barnstorming 
about the country on a propaganda junket, speaking at all 
sorts of meetings and functions, explaining the cold war and 
the Korean “police action,” trying to influence and mold 
public thinking. The burden of their message, constantly 
reiterated, is that “the only language the Soviets understand 
and react to is that of force.” Yet, in this instance, where 
a show of force was needed and promised, they suddenly 
counseled soft talk and half measures. Such pussyfooting 


State Department 
in a Dither 


and self-contradiction are reminiscent of Goebbels. 
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reae iene photos 
Political ferment in the Middle East. Above, French sol- 
diers guard rioters in Tunisia. More than soldiers and guns 
are needed to solve the tremendous problems of this area. 





A new lease on life for Tito, as U. S. and Yugoslav officials 
sigm a new economic pact. Truman consistency butters 
ap Tito while spurning the equally important Franco. 





North Korean refugees look tired and hungry after flight 
from Reds, but U.N. truce negotiators must decide their 


fate. 


We hope it doesn’t mean a return to the North. 





ONSIDER some of the effects of the diplomatic dud 
laid by the State Department’s weak-kneed action in 
this case. American travel to Hungary has been so con- 
sistently light that the levying 
of the travel ban becomes not 
merely meaningless; it is laugh. 
able. The record of daily trips 
by the Budapest section of the 
over-glamorized Orient Express would probably reveal a 
maximum average of five American passengers per week 
over the period of a year. 

However, at the same time, there is an enormous daily 
transport of vital and strategic goods routed through Austria 
to Hungary and the East, and eventually, perhaps, even to 
Korea to kill more American soldiers, from agents and 
dummy shipping firms in Switzerland. To reach the Hun- 
garian border, these freight trains and trucks must traverse 
the entire U. S. zone of occupation in Austria. A ban on 
that traffic would make sense. 

The U. S. Minister to Hungary and the legation staff in 
Budapest are restricted and spied upon, humiliated and 
hampered at every turn. They need a police permit to 
travel beyond the city limits. To leave the country, they 
must go beg for permission from a Russian minor military 
official. Actually, we no longer run a legation in Budapest. 
There is no consular work because there are no visas 
requested. Every Hungarian knows it might mean his neck 
to be seen entering the American Legation. 

But what of the members of the Hungarian Legation staff 
in Washington? Because we are timorous and proper to 
the point of stupidity, these satellite functionaries are left 
free to travel about our country as they please. Thus, they 
can easily carry on undercover activities, indulge in spying, 
contact other Communist agents, and stir up hatred and 
distrust in Hungarian-American organizations and neigh- 
borhoods without fear. Ask any recently arrived Hungarian 
refugee immigrant about the activities and shady _back- 
grounds of these clever and dangerous Moscow hirelings 
who, thanks to our State Department, still enjoy the advan- 
tages and protection of diplomatic immunity. Their chief, 
the present minister, does not even bear a Hungarian name. 
Certainly, some degree of restriction is long overdue on that 
cozy Washington nest of Kremlin intrigue and propaganda. 

It now looks as if the State Department’s kid-glove han- 
dling of this affair, and its attempts to induce public forget- 
fulness, will be the final answer to the insult tossed at us by 
the filthy crew of Kremlin stooges in Budapest, despite the 
belated recommendations of Senator Connally. Such defeat- 
ism is today considered condign punishment for interna- 
tional kidnapping and blackmail. What has happened to 
our leaders, to American traditions, to America’s heritage of 
honor, and national self-respect? 

If, as the mouthpieces of Administration, State, and 
Defense so insistently remind us, force is the only thing 
that the Politburo understands or reacts to, then let us make 
a show of force. The total severance of diplomatic relations 
with Hungary would be a show of force. Such a step is 
not too drastic, neither would it mean war. Nobody in his 
right mind wants war. We have one war on our hands 
already. People have been propagandized and scared into 
the belief that a diplomatic break means war. That is a 
delusion. The United States broke completely with. Soviet 
Russia once and did not resume relations for ten years. 
Right now, we are enjoying a complete diplomatic break 
with satellite Bulgaria. 

A break with Hungary’s gangster government might hand 
its arrogant leaders their belated comeuppance. It might 
cause them to come crawling as Soviet Russia did. Who 
knows, it might actually serve to deter them, and other 
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satellite leaders, from kidnapping and pushing around 
American citizens. None of the steps thus far taken by the 
United States has done so. 





HIS message will not reach a great number of Protestants 
at first hand. It may, however, reach more at second 
hand. But, while not applying to most of them, it may help 
them to discover a point of view 
which they are hardly aware of. 
A Catholic in the United States 
cannot realistically consider the 
United States a democracy. To 
him it is a Protestant aristocracy where Catholics are ac- 
corded little more than a half-share of the common rights. 
The United States is a place where a Catholic can be 
president theoretically, but not actually. The latest in- 
stance was the case of a man named Smith. It is a place 
where Protestants choose to be secularist in their education. 
Therefore, free schools, free textbooks, free instruction are 
provided only to those who settle for secularist education. 
It is a place where important items of national policy are 
controlled by overt Protestant blackmail—protest marches on 
the capital and political threats to congressmen. Catholics, 
however, are the ones accused of undue political influence— 
influence that is not evident and not specified. 

It is a place where Protestants adopt a champion like 
Paul Blanshard and hire him to preach hatred of Catholics 
from their pulpits—a thing they wouldn’t dare do to more 
protected minorities, the Jews, for instance, who command 
so much key wealth and publicity. 

It is a place where heroic fighters for human rights— 
like Stepinatz and Mindszenty—are smeared by Protestant 
spokesmen to make sure that no credit comes to the Catho- 
lic Church because of them. A place where Protestant lead- 
ers need only know which side of any question Catholics 
support, for them to take the opposite side. Recent in- 
stances include the murder of unborn children and the 
propriety of having a confessed fatalist as head of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. Catholic leadership was 
against the murder and against the fatalist. Protestant 
leadership promptly spoke up for both. 

It is a place where one of the most ill-mannered men in 
public life is a Protestant bishop and high official of a 
Protestant world organization. But, since his ill manners are 
displayed only toward Catholics, he is insulated from un- 
favorable editorial comment. 


Democracy 





HE American Catholic hears Protestants boast of their 

democracy. Not of their devotion to Christian morality 
nor their regard for eternal truth and the salvation of souls. 
Like political parties, the boast 
is about a political thing—de- 
mocracy. Actually, however, the 
Catholic sees Protestants as the 
great group which stands in the 
way of full democratic development. They have no patience 
with a democracy which would grant equal rights to Catho- 
lics. 

The American Catholic gets acquainted with a few items 
of American history which the average Protestant is kept 
ignorant of. He knows, for instance, that Protestants came 
to America to escape persecution. Yes, but it was Protes- 
tant persecution. And when various Protestant groups found 
sanctuary in the Colonies, they immediately proceeded to 
persecute one another and everybody else. 

They have had an unbroken history of bigotry and dis- 
crimination ever since. But, by this time, Catholics are the 
only ones who have not been able to ransom themselves from 
it. Blanshardism, Oxnamism, and the POAU are direct 
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Harris & Ewing 
Pres. Truman and Budget Dir. Lawton discuss the °52 


budget. Too bad that a slice of this large military expendi- 
ture couldn’t be used for more effective propaganda warfare. 
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Col. Van Vliet, above, makes a top report to our generals 
in 1945 blaming the Reds for the massacres at Katyn Forest. 
Pentagon admits the papers “disappeared.” Where? 





Acme 


Berlin: Lutheran pastor, Niemoeller, returns from a seven- 
day trip to Russia. He had “the time of his life.”” He fought 
the Nazis only to turn about and welcome the Russian Reds, 











eme photos 


A secretary of the Armed Services holds identical ‘Tights. 
Signal Corps paid $2.50 for one; Engineers paid $5.50 for 
same. How about women buyers for Services? See page 55. 





Two characters in the Administration’s strange clean-up 
campaign. Newbold Morris who hasn’t sufficient power 
and Attorney Gen. McGrath who is under suspicion himself! 





U. S. Ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, wants a billion 
dollars in US aid for India. A noble thought indeed, but 
how can we doit? Taxes and inflation are ruining us now. 
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psychological descendants of the Ku Klux Klan, the A.P.A,,' 
the Know Nothings, and earlier Nativists. 

In a world bristling with enemies of our country, all 
groups are urged to forego activities which create in- 
ternal dissension. The Catholic notices, however, that this 
means all groups but Protestants. They must be humored. 
They must be pacified. Particularly when it can be done so 
inexpensively—by the old, American, democratic expedient 
of soaking the Catholics. 

When the President of the United States desires to con- 
form to international practice by establishing diplomatic 
relations with Vatican City, Catholics are asked not to 
anger Protestants by supporting the move. They are urged 
to sit quietly by and watch Protestant groups express the 
most vulgar and maddening contempt of everything con- 
nected with the Catholic Church. 

We know that this indictment does not apply to the 
majority of Protestants. And we know it does not measure 
the spirit of many misinformed Protestants to whom it does 
apply. But the indictment is on the mild side as applying 
to those who make the headlines and presume to speak for 
them. 


F you got caught sneaking a few extra strokes in a sand 

trap, you wouldn’t start to bawl and appeal to the 
U.S.G.A. If you asked General Motors for a free Cadillac 
and were turned down, you 
wouldn’t pose as a victim of in- 
justice. You would abide by the 
rules of the game, whether golf 
or commerce. You would be a 
better sport than a certain organization in upstate New 
York which—calling itself the Dutchess County League for 
Planned Parenthood—teaches women how to induce arti- 
ficial sterility. 

Seven of its members were on the staff of St. Francis 
Hospital in Poughkeepsie. Unless they were completely 
illiterate, they must have known that Catholic hospitals will 
not admit staff members who advocate the sexual perversion 
which is artificial birth control. Catholics consider that such 
conduct is against the law of God. As Protestants did until 
they changed their minds a few years back. 

If these doctors didn’t like the Catholic position, they 
didn’t have to affiliate with St. Francis Hospital, any more 
than they had to join the Elks. But when they did affiliate, 
they were expected to abide by the rules, as they would if 
they had joined the Elks. When they didn’t, they were told 
to conform or get out, as the Elks would have told them in a 
like case. 

What’s wrong with that? Nothing. Every organization is 
run on a similar basis. 

The only odd thing about this affair is that the sterility 
officials put on a crying act for the seven doctors. Wanted 
the hospital to let them break the rules and get away with it. 

Such, apparently, is the stuff these drug store romantics 
are made of. ‘They want it both ways and are prone to go 
into very unadult tantrums. 

We would suggest that the planned sterility people acquire 
hospitals of their own with the money they save by neglect- 
ing to have children. That would be a fair solution. 

They shouldn’t wait till Catholics—out of their pennies 
and sweat—build hospitals where medical treatment can be 
dispensed according to the law of God, and then try to 
steal the hospitals for a group which is barren both of babies 
and generosity. 

It’s bad enough as it is. Bad enough that a lot of other 
people’s boys are dying in Korea to make it safe for contra- 


ceptionists to walk their poodles on the streets of Pough- 
keepsie. 


The League For 
Sterile Mating 
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The McGrath’s basement in 
Arlington, Virginia, looks like 
a small department store, 

but there is nothing for sale 


by 
WALTER FITZMAURICE 
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NE evening a few of us newly 
named directors of the Catholic 
Charities of Northern Virginia paid a 
call on our most zealous colleague, Mrs. 
Hugh McGrath. We’d heard older di- 
rectors talking with vague reverence ol 
Mrs. McGrath's grievous family burden 
and of her clothing depot. Mystified, 
and not unwilling to be edified, we set 
off. 
The McGrath residence, a handsome 
red brick colonial, set in a deep, tree- 
shaded lawn in Arlington, dispelled dur 


notions that her burdens were financial. 
Obviously, the mistress of this dwelling 
was not an example of the poor, sharing 
heroically with the poor. Indeed, the 
idea of household charity in this rather 
sumptuous section of a prospering Wash- 
ington suburb seemed somewhat incon- 
gruous. 

The windows were dark but a fanlight 
over the front door glowed hospitably. 
The door chime brought a woman in 
her middle-fifties, dark-eyed and _ firm- 
chinned. Mr. McGrath was out at a 
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meeting, she said, and then, when we'd 
explained our mission, she cheerfully 
asked us in. ‘ 

Photographs of three smiling young 
men in the entrance hall reproduced her 
firm chin; a water color of a young 
woman in her twenties, the dark eyes. 
\ quadrangle of light, shimmering from 
a corner of the darkened living room 
beyond, reproached us for intruding on 
the television hour. 

Mrs. McGrath smiled away our apolo- 
gies. “It’s no intrusion, it was good of 
you to come,” she said. “I’ll be glad to 
show you everything.” She glanced into 
the living room and we caught in the 
dark, beside the television, a faint glint 
»f wheel spokes, but the youngster there 
-a grandson with an uncommon fond- 
ness for his tricycle, perhaps—was en- 
srossed in the show on the screen. She 
motioned us to a door and down to the 
basement we went, past the laundry to 
another door through which we stared 
in mild amazement. 


HIS was no dusty, helter-skelter de- 

pot but a spick-and-span clothing 
store, a bargain basement without the 
price tags. The wall shelves rose ceiling 
high with loads of boxed goods; in the 
corners, steel racks on coasters bulked 
large with overcoats, suits, and dresses, 
hundreds of them, all neatly pressed and 
langered. 

\ Ping-pong table, standing duty as 
a counter, revealed the transformation 
by a purposeful mind and generous 
heart of a game room into an emporium 
or the needy. 


clothe 





A poor little girl is fitted for a jacket. The used 
s are all cleaned and pressed, and look new 


Father Robert Beattie, Mrs. McGrath’s brother, plays 
checkers with John, while the rest of family kibitz 


While showing us its wares, Mrs. Mc- 
Grath explained how the garments, 
collected from the parishes of Arlington, 
Alexandria, and Fairfax, were sorted by 
kind and size for the “callers.” ‘These, 
it transpired, included not alone the 
impoverished sent in by Catholic Chari- 
ties from the three Washington suburbs, 
but D.P.’s shepherded through Arling- 


ton to rural Virginia by the National © 


Catholic Welfare Conference and “trans- 
ients from the rectories.” Transients 
from the rectories? She read the per- 
plexity on our faces. 

“Well, all right. Bums. Hoboes,” she 
laughed. “You know they always head 
straight to the rectories from the freight 
yards. If it’s wintertime, well, we have 
overcoats.” 

After an hour, we hadn’t yet seen 
everything, but remembering the wait- 
ing television show and the grievous 
burdens, we moved to take our leave. 
Climbing the stairs behind our hostess, 
she chatting cheerfully over her shoul- 
der, we decided that burdens borne so 
gladly couldn’t be too grievous. 

And then, in the lighted living room, 
where the wheel spokes now gleamed 
sharply, we came, not upon a grandson 
on his tricycle, but upon the second of 
the smiling young men in the photo- 
graphs, sitting rigid and immobile in an 
invalid’s chair. 

She bent and straightened his tie 
with an affectionate little tug and he 
beamed her a warm smile. Wondering at 
his cheerfulness, we were to wonder 
more when we learned that the malady 
afflicting this young man in his mid- 











twenties was incurable and slowly kill. 
ing him. She introduced us and we each 
took the hand he could barely raise from 
the chair rail. Even then, we sensed 
that the Faith and courage shining in 
his eyes came, as on a current, from the 
good works in the basement. Better ac. 
quaintance with Anna Beattie McGrath 
and her story made us realize how right 
we were. 


LD settlers remember Anna Beattie 
in girlhood as a carefree miss, no 
more dedicated to good works than other 
Arlington belles. She had her Faith, an 
inheritance from her grandfather, Capt. 
Fountain Beattie, who had tought 
heroically for the Confederacy in the 
Civil war and had been converted by 
some personal crisis in his later years, 
But the old soldier’s zeal for his religion 
seemed stronger in Anna’s brothers than 
in her. Robert and Dixon Beattie both 
took Holy Orders, are pastors today in 
Arlington, and have played roles in the 
founding of the emporium from which 
she and her crippled son draw strength. 
But in those early years while they 
were at the seminary, Anna, in a man- 
ner of speaking, was “in the movies,” 
labeling the films which the old Vita- 
graph distributing office in Washington 
shipped into the South. At that job, 
Anna dreamed of moonlight and mag- 
nolias until, at a Knights of Columbus 
dance, she met Hugh McGrath. 

Hugh was gay and witty, handsome 
and ambitious, a young man down from 
New England to carve a legal career. 
Clerking days at the Navy department, 
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he studied night law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and courted Anna _ week-ends, 
Theirs was a grand church wedding, 
and the daughter and three sons born in 
the bungalow they took in Arlington all 
grew strong and healthy, except John, 
who, as a toddler was slow and clumsy. 
“Weak arches; he’ll outgrow them,” the 
family doctor told her, but his school 
years proved the trouble to be far deeper 
than that. 

Above average intelligence, his hand- 
writing was a sprawl but it was his legs 
that failed oftenest; all through the 
grades, the slightest bump by his play- 
mates toppled him. At Gonzaga Acad- 
emy in Washington, where he enrolled 
for high school, his gait grew weaker 
and clumsier. When his name was called 
at graduation, he floundered in his seat 
like a fish in a net, unable to get up 
to claim his diploma. 


A the mention of a wheel chair, he 
protested. Bent on a diplomatic 
career, he was admitted to the George- 
town School of Foreign Service, and 
then, for this teen-aged boy came the 
dark ‘night of his soul. 

His parents had taken him on rounds 
of doctors—expense was no obstacle for 
Hugh, Sr. by now had risen to consult- 
ing attorney in the Navy’s legal branch 
—but the specialists, checking his weight, 
height, bone structure, nervous reflexes, 
and intelligence, and finding all normal, 


confessed themselves baffled. Then a 
Washington neurologist, Dr. Wallace 


Yater, made a diagnosis. 
finished cut the Georgetown 


John 
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course as a home student in a wheel 
chair, knowing he had muscular dy- 
strophy, a withering of the muscles due 
to an unknown digestive factor which 
converts the body’s nourishment into 
fatty tissue, a malady for which medi- 
cine had no remedy. Grimly writing the 
State Department examination for ad- 
mission to the diplomatic corps, he 
didn’t know that few victims of prog- 
ressive muscular dystrophy survive be- 
yond early adulthood. The Department 
apparently was quite aware of it. His 
€xamination paper was returned, 
stamped “failed.” 

“Keep his interests turned outward; 
that may help to keep him going,” 
counseled Dr. Yater, and then, observ- 
ing her tired eyes and care-lined face 
during one consultation, he added: 
“You, too, must have some diversion, 
you know.” 

It was her brothers, Father “Dick” 
Beattie, then assistant pastor of the 
McGrath’s own St. Charles church, and 
Father “Bob,” pastor of a neighboring 
parish, Our Lady of Lourdes, who trans- 
lated the prescriptions for herself and 
John into action. 

\ frequent visitor at the McGraths, a 
motoring fan and scholar, the robust 
Father “Bob” relieved his auto trips 
in chats with John to ease his boredom. 
The travelogs finished, uncle and 
nephew would talk of serious matters: 
OF life here and in the hereafter, of 
worldly disappointments and_ eternal 
happiness, of the everlasting importance 
of salvation. 

“Salvation simply comes down to do- 


ing one’s duty,” the priest might be 
heard to argue. “For you, the duty of 
... Say... patience; for me, the duty 
of faithfulness to the priesthood; for 
Dad and Mother, the duty of devotion 
to each other and the family. Right?” 


EPENDING on his mood, John 

might agree or dispute the propo- 
sition; Mrs. McGrath recalls overhearing 
him say once glumly that the catechism 
phrase said all that needed be said on 
duty: Love of God and neighbor. 

But the subject kept recurring, and 
“Duty” became John’s family nickname. 
Thus duty was on her mind, as, indeed, 
“Duty” was at his usual place in the 
St. Charles’ sacristy door the Sunday 
morning Father “Bob,” in his sermon, 
called on the congregation to support 
the Bishops’ clothing collection for 
Europé. Driving home in thoughtful 
silence, Mrs. McGrath knew her “diver- 
sion” had been shown to her. 

Soon, a band of St. Charles women 
was appealing to the parish housewives 
to ransack attics and basements for used 
garments, and John, whose struggle to 
keep going had narrowed down to 
desperate efforts to continue dressing 
himself, learned that charity, too, takes 
perseverance. The collectors’ zeal was 
blunted by the indifference and scepti- 
cism of the housewives; some of the 
band dropped out. 

From a ‘community of Belgian Fa- 
thers, resettled in an Arlington study 
house, Mrs. McGrath obtained evidence 
that overcame the argument that charity 
should begin in Arlington. Their ac- 


A healthy boy wears out shoes quickly. This lad 
has a wide selection to choose from, as can be seen 





A mother watches as Mrs. McGrath tries a coat 
on her little girl. Junior is examining the suits 
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counts of the death and suffering among 
ill-clad Europeans, put to the doubters 
by the workers, produced mounds of 
garments. The game room, unused since 
John and his brothers played Ping- 
pong there in his Gonzaga days, became 
a packing depot. 

Thousands of garments went from Ar- 
lington to Europe that autumn of 1947. 
Bundles for a convent-orphanage the 
women had “adopted” at Vaals, Hol- 
land, were crammed with toys and can- 
dies. The yips and squeals in the or- 
phanage that Christmas eve echoed back 
to the Netherlands embassy in Wash- 
ington. The ambassadress called and 
followed by reporters. While 
Greater Washington read of the work in 
the game room, John had quietly 
broadened his own horizon. ~*~ ~ 

The first stories, spread by youngsters 
who glimpsed him amidst a circle of 
bearded priests in the living room, had 
him studying theology. Actually, he was 
repaying his mother’s debt to the Bel- 
gian Fathers by tutoring them in Eng- 
lish. Before long he had younger, less 
eager pupils, school laggards, whose par- 
ents paid a fee if able and, if not, 
needed only join the block rosary group 
which sprang up among the growing 
good works in the McGrath household. 

The year 1948 brought to fruition the 
seed planted by Dr. Yater and cultured 
by the Fathers Beattie. Distress had 
tilled the Northern Virginia soil for 
charity. Congressional economies _har- 
rowed government payrolls and pro- 
duced a harvest of unemployment. To 
relieve the suburban Virginia distress, 
Catholic Charities, then directed from 
Richmond, became local agency with 
headquarters in central St. Charles par- 
ish, a few blocks from the McGraths. 
The depot became its mainstay in cloth- 
ing the needy. 


was 


> John, the procession across the 
family threshold gave new meaning 
to such words as “cold,” “hunger,” “wid- 
owhood,” and “unemployment.” He 
learned that invalidism, (his own is 
physically painless), is not the only 
source of suffering. Watching his mother 
transform the hodge-podge of stock into 
an orderly store, he understood that 
charity yields most when mind and 
heart combine to express it. He put his 
own mind to the management prob- 
lems the emporium raised, As the disease 
gripped his body ever more tightly, his 
spirit became free of it. 

An early caller, a widow, found that 
the racks held but one coat that fit the 
small twin daughters she brought in. 
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She pondered, then whispered to Mrs. 
McGrath. “I'll take it. One coat’s better 
than none. They can change off.” 
Neither twin missed school that winter, 
for John’s tutoring fees supplied a near 
duplicate of the coat. 

Remembering his fight against submis- 
sion to the wheel chair, John under- 
stood the pride some callers show. A 
mother of five, who came in when 
stocks were low, firmly declined Mrs. 
McGrath’s invitation to come_ back: 
“No thanks; our trouble’s TEMPO- 
RARY.” Since then the needs of any- 
one leaving empty-handed are noted in 
a file he keeps. On arrival of the gar- 
ments, a note goes out, tactfully inform- 
ing the caller they are on hand—if still 
wanted. 

Misfortune makes some sullen and 
with these she adopts an impersonal, 
businesslike attitude. She lays out the 
garments and pleasantly invites a choice, 
never trying to influence it. “Mother 
can make them know they're being 
waited on,” John proudly explains. 
“They keep their self-respect at a time 
they need it.” 

Family thought was pooled to make 
the service efficient. The soft clear light 
shed on the Ping-pong table comes from 





@ My poor are my best patients. 
God pays for them. 
—Boerhaave 





inset ceiling lights, which were John’s 
idea. His father, whose directorship of 
the Arlington Community Chest brought 
him knowledge of how the larger, or- 
ganized charities work, laid out the 
floor plan. From a Trappist monastery 
at Conyers, Ga., where John’s brothers 
were among the novices, came prayers 
for the emporium’s success. His sister, 
married and raising a family after a 
career writing radio scripts, gave the 
first layettes for the infant department. 

Perhaps the best proof of the store’s 
efficiency is returns it brings. A jobless 
father, having noticed the spotless floor 
and shelves, offered to clean and dust 
them every other day until he found a 
new job. Two small boys who left with 
overcoats returned the following Satur- 
day tugging a wagonload of replace- 
ments for the shelf cartons, a few of 
which were tattered. An unwed mother 
returned her baby’s layette in a parcel 
containing six brand-new ones. 

John stays out of sight when unwed 
mothers call. (“I’m sure they don’t want 
to see a man around”) but the exuber- 
ance of his giving to others sometimes 
leaves his mother wondering if he’s teas- 
ing her. 

Once she returned from a shopping 
trip to find him and two fully refur- 











bished Negro roustabouts devouring th. 
last scraps of his and her lunch. T 
there was the case of the Lithuania 
D.P.’s, a family of eight whose memben 
after being outfitted for farm. work, x 
hung the clothes and, concluding thi 
was the farm house, settled down con. 
fortably in the living room. She co 
show them the door but the dinner 
was small, so, after much shuttling’ 
tween oven and telephone, she 
got an NCCW interpreter on ‘the 
“Come,” she coaxed the father, hol 
out the phone, and he was rising 
John impishly turned on the televisi 
Glancing around the overcrowde 
ble that evening, she couldn’t 
John’s mirth. Her frown finally 
solved into smiles when, upon arf 
of an_ interpreter-escort, the fat 
thanked her for “the heartiest meal sing 
we left the old country.” 









































OT all foreign callers are 

folk; some are dispossessed refuges 
with special needs—and courtesies. A 
Budapest manufacturer, in gratitude for 
two white shirts that equipped him for 
his new work as a hospital orderly, in 
sisted on kissing her hand. More re 
warding from Mrs. McGrath’s stand 
point was the response of a Dresden 
professor, who’d found work as a re 
taurant bus-boy. When, besides white 
shirts, she found him a sweater jor a| 
daughter still behind the iron curtain, 
he choked up and left. Next day came 
a card, setting down in fine German 
script, a pledge of ten Communions 
“for the health of the McGrath family.” 

The dystrophy aside, John’s health is 
excellent and, having already gone sev 
eral years beyond his life expectancy, he 
goes ahead in hope of overtaking the 
discovery of a remedy. The block rosary 
he leads each Wednesday evening in the 
living room is dedicated, however, to 
peace. 

Not long ago, an old friend of the 
family stood among the 70,000 Washing- 
tonians whose mighty murmur of the 
rosary crusade for peace rolled out across 
the capital’s great buildings, the Interior 
Department, State Department, and 
Pentagon to echo on the adjacent bluffs 
of Arlington. Thinking of John and his 
blighted diplomatic career, the friend 
knelt the next Wednesday evening with 
the McGrath group. 

“You were in good voice, tonight, 
‘Duty’”, he said afterward. “Perhaps 
the prayers you led will do more for 
peace than anything you could have 
done as a diplomat.” 

John glanced up, met the other man’s 
eyes, and grinned. “Oh, I keep going,” 
he said, allowing his beads to drop 
from his right hand into a pouch held 
close in the left. “It’s all in the right 
kind of exercise.” 
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His Excellency, the Catechist 


A brilliant scholar, with the heart of a humble 






priest, the Delegate of the Pope has worked 






eighteen years for the Church in America 


by HUGH CROSSON 
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ealth is 

me a The Apostolic Delegation building in. Washington, D. C. 

incy, he 

ing the 

< rosary IS kindly face and his kindly eyes to the Church. And American people in been so made to feel at home, in the 

yin the light up. The United States? general are generous-to all sorts of pub- country that is second home to him. 

ver, to “Why,” he says, “the United States is lic and private benefactions. A noble The Apostolic Delegate is the special 
more than a country—it’s a continent! trait indeed.” representative of the Supreme Pontiff 

of the A continent that has everything—tropic Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Arch- to the Bishops and the Church in the 

‘ashing- heat and arctic cold, long mountain bishop of Laodicea, is Apostolic Dele- United States. With the ceremonial 

of the ranges and immense prairies.” Then gate to the United States—a heavy re- right of precedence over all Archbishops 

t across an eloquent Italian gesture, as if lan- sponsibility and a high honor. Earlier and Bishops who are not Cardinals, he 

nterior guage alone, whether Italian or English, in his distinguished career, he was a_ has the offcial duty of “watching and 

and could not capture the length, the im- great scholar of canon law and an im- referring”—that is, of observing the con- 

t bluffs mensity.... “Put it all,” he said to me, portant Vatican functionary. Looked at dition of the Church in the United 

and his “in words.” But I shall not attempt to from a worldly point of view, his life States and reporting on it to Rome. He 

friend substitute words for that gesture. has been such a success that he might does not supersede Archbishops and 

ig with The Apostolic Delegate’s English, Ital- be forgiven for being proud of it. But Bishops in jurisdiction over their indi- 
ian-accented, is fluent. Eighteen years of he gives no sign whatever of being vidual dioceses; rather, he facilitates 

onight, work in the United States, and travels to proud of it—especially does he not give their work and their personal contacts 

erhaps all but a few of them, have made him that most unconvincing of signs: mock and correspondence with the Holy See. 

re for all but a citizen of the country he loves modesty. He just does not appear to be_ He is, in short, a lubricant, a catalytic 

| have so warmly. “I love, of course,” he says, conscious of his honors at all—except agent, a co-ordinator; he is not a ruler 
“my native Italy, but here in the United perhaps two of them. He is a Kentucky or administrator. In fact, Archbishop 

man’s States I have been happy, very happy. Colonel and an honorary Chief of the Cicognani, as a matter of both function 

oing,” Italy is beautiful, but so, in its differ. Osage Indians, and his quiet, gentle, and personal preference, works with, 

drop ent way, is the United States. And the smiling appreciation of those two hon- rather than over, the ordinaries of the 

1 held American people possess generosity— ors is not a sign of pride. It is simply American Church and their National 

right and generosity, you know, is a noble a sign that he is human: he seems to Catholic Welfare Conference, for which 
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trait. American, Catholics are generous 
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like it that he is so liked, that he has 


he has high regard. 
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What does he think of the condition 
of the Church in the United States? At 
times, when visitors from abroad, calling 
on him at the Apostolic Delegation on 
Massachusetts Avenue in Washington, 
ask him this question, he does not 
inswer it verbally. Instead, if the visitors 
happen to be in town on a Sunday, he 
turns his car over to them: and ‘urges 
them to visit certain parishes he names 
to them, and to return and give him 
their own impressions. Invariably, they 
eturn impressed and edified by the size 
ind the devotion—the “unity of hearts” 
of the congregations they have seen. 
Then the Archbishop tells them that 
they have seen the whole Church in 
the United States in miniature. 

But the Archbishop is a realist. “The 
Church in the United States,” he says, 
needs more vocations to the priest- 
hood. It had twenty-eight thousand 
priests twenty years ago, it has forty-five 
thousand now, but that is not enough. 
Chere are large areas of the United 
States where people who want to be 
good, practicing Catholics cannot attend 
Mass every Sunday, because there are 
not enough priests nearby. There have 
to be more priests so that all priests 
will be closer to their people.” 


The Delegate bestows the 
Apostolic Benediction. He 
attends all the important 

Church functions ins U.S. 


Smiling children look on 
as the Delegate packs 
clothes for Korea’s poor 
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To enable Archbishops and Bishops 
to be closer to their priests and people, 
Archbishop Cicognani has been respon- 
sible to a considerable degree for 
Rome’s practice of breaking down a 
number of large American dioceses into 
smaller ones. “The word Bishop,” he 
says, “means overseer, so that a Bishop. 
in order to look after his people, has to 
be able to see them! That is extremely 
difficult if he and the people are sepa- 
rated by long distance.” 

Archbishop Cicognani has been re- 
sponsible, in a special manner, for the 
appointment of most of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States, and 
he has personally officiated at the conse- 
crations of thirty-nine of them. “Statis- 
tically,” he says with a smile, “I’m a 
better man than your great American 
Cardinal Gibbons, who up to the time 
I came here as Apostolic Delegate held 
the record—twenty-three consecrations.” 

The special manner in which an 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 
is responsible for the appointment of 
ordinaries is a lesson in the care, the 
thoroughness, and the fairness of Vati- 
can procedure. 

Once every two years, the bishops of 
an ecclesiastical province meet under the 


\ 
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chairmanship. of their metropolitan— 
as the bishops of New York State under 
the Cardinal Archbishop of New York 
City, or those of Pennsylvania under 
the Archbishop of Philadelphia. Follow. 
ing discussion and voting, they send to 
the Apostolic Delegation in Washington 
a list of names of priests of episcopal 
caliber for consideration as fillers of 
future episcopal vacancies in the proy- 
ince. After each name on the list is qa 
brief account of the priest’s life and 
qualities. A copy of the list is sent to 
the Sacred Consistorial Congregation in 
Rome; another copy is kept in the files 
of the Apostolic Delegation. 


AY, 7 HEN an episcopal vacancy occurs 
in an ecclesiastical province, the 


Delegate, either from lists already sub- 
mitted by that province or from lists 
submitted by other provinces, selects 
three names. Questionnaires on these 
names are sent to bishops, seminary and 
other ecclesiastical officials, and fellow 
priests—the whole process, for the sake 
of dignity and propriety, being under 
the solemn “Secret of the Holy Office,” 
and everyone involved in it participat- 
ing “in conscience and before God.” 

All pertinent information on_ the 
learning, personality, piety, and admin- 
istrative ability of each of the three men 
under consideration is collected, trans- 
lated into Italian at the Apostolic Dele- 
gation, and then the terna—the collec- 
tion of three dossiers—is sent to the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation in 
Rome, along with a covering letter from 
the Apostolic Delegate in which the na- 
ture and the needs of the vacant 
bishopric are described. The terna is 
studied by officials of the Congregation, 
printed, and then submitted to the 
Cardinals of the Congregation. 

The Cardinals, having individually 
studied the documents, meet in plenary 
session, discuss the personalities and the 
problems involved, and then, through 
their Cardinal Secretary, submit the 
documents, with their observations and 
recommendations, to the Holy Father. 
After a week or two of thought and 
prayer, and sometimes after a longer 
period, the Holy Father designates one 
of the three men whose names have 
been submitted to him. Then the name 
of the bishop-designate is wired to the 
Apostolic Delegate, who asks the bishop- 
designate for his consent. If consent is 
granted, the Delegate informs the Holy 
Father, who then, through the Delegate, 
formally announces the appointment. 

In addition, then, to discharging the 
duty of “watching and referring” on the 
condition of the Church, the Apostolic 
Delegate discharges this grave duty of 
participating in and channeling the ap- 
pointments of ordinaries. He also has 
certain ‘‘faculties,” by which he alone, 
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jn the country to which he is delegated, 


may act in the name of the Supreme 


Pontiff. He may grant priests permis- 
sion to offer Mass at sea. He may com- 
mute priests from the obligation to read 
the Breviary. He may dispense priests 
and laity from the obligation to fast 
before Communion, if the state of their 
health makes fasting impossible or un- 
advisable. 

One thing the Apostolic Delegate 
does not do is to speak officially for the 
Catholics of the United States. That 
privilege he leaves, as by their right, to 
the American Catholic hierarchy, espe- 
cally when they convene for their an- 
nual meeting. Only by indirection, and 
mostly by sheer innate friendliness and 
considerateness, does he- choose to ex- 
ercise authority and influence. Rome 
holds forever fast to the central dogmas 
of the Faith, but in its approach to 
personalities and to national feelings it 
is flexible, civilized, and humane in a 
manner which Archbishop Cicognani 
exemplifies to a high degree. 

His Excellency was born in the prov. 
ince of Ravenna sixty-nine years ago. 
Since his ordination at the age of 
twenty-two, he has led a busy, scholarly, 
and responsible life. Mature in appear- 
ance as well as in wisdom, he neverthe- 
less conveys the distinct impression of 
being youthful—or perhaps one should 
say ageless—in his imagination and his 
sympathies. The demands made upon 
him are terrific, and his response to 
those demands is as incredible as it is 
gracious. “His Excellency, the Apostolic 
Delegate, officiated” is a recurring sen- 
tence in reports of important cere- 
monies, anniversaries, and meetings 
throughout the country. These he at- 
tends in token not only of his own in- 
terest but also that of the Holy Father. 
Needless to say, he and whatever mon- 
signor from the Apostolic Delegation 
who accompanies him follow the ritual 
of Solemn Mass and Solemn Benedic- 
tion with Roman gravity and surety, 
but neither the Delegate himself nor the 
staff nor atmosphere of the delegation 
on Massachusetts Avenue leads you to 
feel for a moment that ceremonies for 
their own Sake are the be-all and end-all 
of their existence. 


EREMONIES are simply an adorn- 

ment of the Holy Sacrifice and the 
Holy Presence, and it is that. Sacrifice 
and that Presence which to Archbishop 
Cicognani, obviously at heart a simple 
priest, count for everything. The Roman 
ecclesiastic, the Roman scholar, is there 
in the Roman robes, yes. But the simple 
priest is there in the kindness, the 
courtesy, and the recurring, unforced 
references to “the Mass—it is the Mass 
that counts. And the Truth—the Truth 
of Christ.” 
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Philadelphia Story 


Pm At the recent installation of the new 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, my nephew 
carried the huge crosier. His little sister 
watched the ceremony on television and 
proudly told all her friends: “My brother 
carried the crosier!” 

The next day, in school, the nun in 
charge of her class mentioned to the 
visiting Mother Superior that Mary’s 
brother had had a part in the installation. 





” 


“He car-car-carried .. . 





“My, what did your brother do, Mary?” asked the Mother. 
stuttered Mary. 

“Yes,” prompted the questioning Superior, “what did he carry?” 
Completely flustered, Mary said: 

“He carried the Apostolic Delegate!” 


—Howard Smith 








Probably the greatest single interest 
of His Excellency is in the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. Lay people 
teaching the Catechism—under, of 
course, the direction of ecclesiastical au- 
thority—perform a work which has won 
recognition as the “choicest” field of 
Catholic Action. That recognition has 
been granted to it largely at the request, 
and as a result of the painstaking, of His 
Excellency. A fervent, small band of 
Bishops, priests, and laity fostered the 
Confraternity in the United States some 
years ago. His Excellency, by wishing it 
well, by attending its meetings and ad- 
dressing them, and by assembling his 
addresses in a brochure, has encouraged 
the Confraternity to develop into an or- 
ganization which is as large as it is fer- 
vent. What the Catechism stands for 
and how it ought to be taught are mat- 
ters of as weighty concern to him as the 
appointment and consecration of a- 
Bishop. “It is the Mass that counts. And 
the Truth—the Truth taught by Christ.” 
That, after all, is what Bishops are for 
—the Mass and the Truth. 

What ought to be the characteristics 
of anyone who teaches the Catechism? 
His Excellency answers: prayerfulness, 
carefulness of preparation, and gentle- 
ness—gentleness in language, in pa- 
tience, in method, and in the matter 
treated. That gentleness marks His Ex- 
cellency’s own personal relations with 
people. But it is not a soft gentleness; 
it is a strong gentleness, because behind 
it there is a carefulness of knowledge, 
of thought, and of expression. To inter- 
view a man of such qualities is to have 
a rare experience of courtesy, of pre- 
cision, and of an impersonality which is 
so profound as to be an intensely, gen- 
uinely personal characteristic. At once 
tomplicated and simple, it is, I find, a 
thing as difficult as it is pleasant to write 


about. It is an impersonality which has 
a personal warmth to it. 

Along with the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference is, in the Archibishop’s 
opinion, an important adjunct of the 
Church in the United States. This or- 
ganization, too, he encourages with his 
interest and concern. It is, he says, a 
necessary, vital form of truly missionary 
activity. Altogether, there is no major 
phase of American Catholic life which 
escapes his alert attention or is denied 
his fatherly goodwill. 

One of its major phases is what he 
calls “Sanctity in America.” That hap- 
pens, only incidentally with him, to be 
the title of a book he has written on the 
subject; his real interest, you can tell, 
is in the subject, not in the book. Well 
and good and desirable, he grants, for 
Americans to emulate the virtues of the 
holy men and women of Europe—the 
Francis Xaviers, and Vincent de Pauls, 
and Madeleine Sophies, and Little 
Flowers. “But even Mother Cabrini,” he 
says, “a woman who was canonized for 
what she did, and what she was, here in 
the United States, was not a born Ameri- 
can. And there have been born Ameri- 
can who have been very holy men and 
women indeed. How good, how desir- 
able for Americans to emulate them!” 
Mother Seton—“so very American’”—is, 
he admits, one of those for whose can- 
onization he specially prays. 

An Italian by birth—a Roman, Vati- 
can ecclesiastic by temperament and 
training —a priest by vocation — Arch- 
bishop Cicognani is, by sympathy, an 
American. If a man possesses what a 
man loves, then His Excellency pos- 
sesses, because he loves, the country of 
“long mountain ranges and immense 
prairies,” of Osage Chiefs and Kentucky 
Colonels, and of Mother Seton. 
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bewitched their kindly hearts. But, in the 


HAT queer Mrs. Locke and her 
queer son... I had not thought 
of them for years. 


It was finding an old volume of . 


Period Furniture down on the quays 
that recalled the Lockes to me. The 
1918 magazine contained three articles 
signed “Lena Locke.” There was one 
on Elizabethan Bedrooms, another on 
Victorian Drawingrooms, and another 
on Famous Irish Houses of the 18th 
Mr. Casey gave her the ma- 
terial for those articles. I was there in 
his workshop when she came, Saturday 
ifter Saturday, with her questions and 
her notebook, her smile and her son. 

[That was shortly after the Caseys 
brought me to live with them in Dublin. 
[ was ten. One Saturday morning I was 
washing the dinner vegetables at the 
sink in the basement where Mr. Casey 
carried on his cabinet-making business. 
There was a knock on the hall door as 
loud and as urgent as the postman’s 
knock, but twice as prolonged and three 
times as demanding. “See who it is,” 
Mr. Casey told me. 

[ went out to the area and looked up. 
\ lady of about sixty and a young man 
were at the door. “Could we see Mr. 
Casey?” she asked. 
cal, but it had a brittleness. It sounded 
1s if it might shatter into fine splinters 
at any moment. 

{[ opened the door to them. She 
would not let me put them in the 
drawing room. “Not at all,” she said. 
‘There's no necessity to bring him up. 
We'll go down to the workshop. Is this 
he way?” She went past ‘me and down 

Like a trailed balloon, the 

young man followed. 


Century. 
= } 


t 


the stairs. 





MAURA LAVERTY, Irish writer, has pub- 
lished four novels, the latest entitled Liffey 
Lane, ond a book for juveniles. This is her 
fourth appearance in THE SIGN. 
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The charm of the elegant Mrs. Locke 


Her voice was musi-. 





presence of goodness, evil cannot hide forever behind its mask 


She gave a very charming smile to 
Mr. Casey and one to Peadar White, his 
apprentice. “I’m Mrs. Locke,” she in- 
troduced herself. “Lena Locke. And 
this is my son, Leo.” Leo murmured 
something and bent to examine the 
molding on a cabinet which was await- 
ing repair. 

Mrs. Locke smiled again, this time 
apologetically. “It’s a shame to trouble 
you,” she said. “My friend, Mrs. Dolan, 
tells me that you are the most reliable 
authority in Dublin on antique furni- 
ture. I am producing a play for the 
Dublin Amateurs, a period play. I need 
some advice.” 

“Any friend of Mrs. Dolan is welcome 
to any help I might be able to give,” 
Mr. Casey said. Mrs. Dolan was a dealer 
in antiques who sent him his best com- 
missions. She had a great regard for 
his work and for his honesty. Mrs. 
Locke took out a notebook, and soon 
Mr. Casey and she were deep in talk 
about furniture, the kind of talk he 
loved. Now and again, she turned to 
draw her son into the discussion, put- 
ting her hand on his arm or on his 
shoulder. Most of the time, he just 
wavered in the background. 

Mrs. Locke was a handsome woman, 
with soft graying hair and a faintly 
flushed skin. Her nose was small and 
perfect, and her eyes were greenish. 
Her jaws were wide, and age had 
pouched the flesh, that covered them. 
This gave a heavineéss which was not un- 
pleasing to the lower half of her face. 
Her smile, which came often, was very 
charming. She rarely smiled widely. 
When she did, she showed eyeteeth 
which were a little longer than her 
small, even front teeth. She was of 
average height and was slim and well- 
built, but her walk had a suspicion of 
a waddle. 
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She stayed until nearly dinner time, 
Mrs. Casey agreed with me that she was 
a lovely person. 

That was the first of the Lockes’ many 
visits. I found the woman fascinating. 


It was her difference that fascinated 
me. In the way she spoke, the things 
she said, in the writing and painting 
and acting which, her talk showed, 
filled her days; in these things and in 
her expensive clothes, her faint lovely 
scent, and in the smallness and fineness 
of her hands—particularly in her hands 
—she belonged to a world where my 
tired worn mother and_ red-faced, 
dumpy Mrs. Casey and all the other 
women of my knowing had no place. 
Similarly, her son was a being far re- 
moved from the podgy straightforward- 
ness of Peadar White and the honest 
work-grimed simplicity of Mr. Casey. 
He was an amorphous creature, pale 
faced and pale haired, wavering vaguely 
in the unsuitable setting of the work- 
shop. He had a mouth that was wide 
and heavy and negroid, and. his nose 
might have belonged to a baby. His 
eyes were small and deep set. He had a 
peculiar intoed gait and he seemed to 
prowl on the balls of his feet rather 
than to walk. His forehead was the 
most peciliar feature of all. Although 
not high or broad, it was a noticeable 
forehead. When addressed directly, he 
took a long time to reply. While he was 
concentrating on his answer his fore- 
head seemed to glow intermittently, giv- 
ing an impression of bulbs flashing on 
and off as in the Bovril advertisement 
at O’Connell Bridge. All this prepara- 
tion promised a flow of oratory like a 
passage from “Emmet’s Speech From 
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the Dock,” or from a sermon by one of 
the Gardiner-Street Jesuits. It was a 
disappointment when nothing emerged 
but a weak stammering sentence or two. 

It was plain that Mrs. Locke was very 
fond of her son, She was forever smooth- 
ing his sleeve or fixing his tie or linking 
her arm in his. I thought this nice, but 
Peadar White who, strangely, disliked 
the Lockes from the first, said it gave 
him the sick. 

“I like her,” I said to Peadar. “I think 
she’s lovely. And she has lovely hands.” 


EADER bent his dark head over his 

work. “I think she’s an ould hames,” 
he said rudely. “Coming here with that 
crane’s vomit of a son to waste our time. 
And her hands put me in mind of the 
claws of the vulture above in the zoo. 
I wouldn’t like to have them fastened 
in the back of my neck.” 

Having secured her data for the play 
setting, Mrs. Locke’s next request was 
for help with an article. After this there 
was another article, and then another. 
Any talk about furniture was meat and 
drink to Mr. Casey, so he did not be- 
grudge too sorely the time taken from 
his work. Besides, she had so much 
praise of his knowledge and thanks for 
his help that he could not have helped 
feeling flattered. So, in spite of Peadar 
White’s grumblings, Mrs. Locke contin- 
ued to hammer the door on Saturday 
mornings. 

I should have liked the visits to have 
continued forever because of the inter- 
esting things. I sometimes heard Mrs. 
Locke say. 

There was the day she talked about 
old souls. “One reason why Leo and I 
are so interested in antiques,” she said, 
“is that we belong so much more to the 
past than to the present. We are old 
souls.” She looked fondly at her son. “I 
often feel that we were very intimate in 
some previous incarnation.” 

Peadar White winked at me, so I 
knew that he thought this funny. I 
thought it very interesting, although be- 
wildering. I was confused by the term 
‘old souls” which I had never heard 
before, and I mixed it up with the Poor 
Souls in Purgatory. And the only in- 
carnation of which I had ever heard 
was the Incarnation of Our Lord. Did 
Mrs. Locke mean that she and her son 
were saints? 

One Saturday morning, platter-faced, 
common, kindly Mrs. Dolan came to 
see Mr. Casey about a special job. The 
Lockes were in the workshop. The two 
ladies greeted each other brightly, and 
Leo Locke bowed and murmured. Mrs. 
Dolan lowered herself onto a_ chair. 
With her feet planted well apart and 
with a fist dug into her side, she set 
herself to wait until the Lockes should 
have gone before starting to discuss her 
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business. She had the ‘reputation of hav- 
ing beaten the stingiest of millionaires 
in bargaining and of having bested 
every dealer in Dublin at the auctions. 
Her size alone would have been enough 
to wear anyone down. She made it 
plain that she wanted the Lockes to go 
and, after a little while, they went. 

“Welll” With that long letting out 
of breath, Mrs. Dolan’s great bulk 
should have diminished visibly, but 
she remained the overflowing creature 
she was, half the full of the workshop. 
“So you let that one in on you?” 

“Didn’t you send her?” Mr. Casey 
asked mildly, going on with his job. 

“Me?” She threw back a few of the 
floating scarves with which she empha- 
sized her size. “I wouldn’t do the like 
to my bitterest enemy! Maybe I praised 
your work and your knowledge to her, 
but I swear that it wasn’t on my send- 
ing she came here to annoy you and 
pick your brains. How long has she 
been coming?” 

“How long, 
months?” 

“Aye. Two months too long.” 

Mrs Dolan nodded. “I'll go bail she 
got plenty of value out of you.” 

“Now, be reasonable,” Mr. Casey im- 
plored. “I only told her a few things she 
wanted to know. Answering her ques- 
tions didn’t cost me anything.” 

“Maybe not—only your time and your 
trouble,” Mrs. Dolan said grimly. “Sure, 
that one is well known in Dublin for 
making use of people. She’ll come and 
she'll keep on coming till she has you 
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For days I searched among the shavings 


sucked dry. The Lockes are like the 
woodworm. Once they bore their way 
in, you'd need a saw to get rid of them,” 

“I find her pleasant enough,” Mr, 
Casey said charitably. I liked him for 
it. I was contrasting Mrs. Locke’s lady. 
like appearance and manners and her 
quiet charming smile with Mrs. Dolan’s 
loud shapelessness. “At Christmas, she 
was good enough to bring me a bundle 
of back numbers of the Connoisseur, ] 
was delighted to get them.” 

Mrs. Dolan shifted contemptuously 
and the chair threatened to fall 
asunder. “A bundle of old stuff that she 
has no further use for! And what did 
she get from you? In addition to your 
time and the fruits of your years of ex. 
perience?” 


“ OTHING.” Mr. Casey came back 

1 N. to the bench, picked up a piece 
of wood and squinted along its edge. 
He took the narrow plane which I 
longed to be allowed to use and caressed 
the wood with short light strokes, 
“Nothing at all.” 

“What about the blue jar?” Peadar 
White put in. 

Mrs. Dolan’s face became eager. 
“What blue jar? What jar was that? 
Why wasn’t I let see it?” 

“You wouldn’t have been bothered 
with it,” Mr. Casey soothed her. “It 
was only a dirty old jar that I used to 
keep odds and ends in. It came with a 
lot of other rubbish out of a house 
down the street. Mrs. Locke admired it 
and said it would make a nice plant pot. 
She was welcome to it.” 

“Hmm.” Mrs. Dolan was not con- 
vinced. “I'd like to have seen it just the 
same. If Lena Locke coveted it, you may 
be sure it had some value. And though 
I'll admit that there isn’t one in Dublin 
knows more about furniture than your- 
self, Casey, outside of that I wouldn’t 
give a whole lot for your knowledge. 
I'll make it my business to track down 
that jar. And here’s a bit of advice to 
you: Shut the door in that one’s face.” 

With his thick flat pencil, Mr. Casey 
made a mark on the wood. “You can’t 
do that to someone who comes with a 
smile and a polite word.” 

Mrs. Dolan made a spitting move- 
ment with her lips. “Herself and her 
smile and her politeness!” 

“Not to mention,” said Peadar, “her 
son and her old soul.” 

Mrs. Locke was important in my life 
because it was she who first showed me 
the shocking shape of cruelty. Not the 
ordinary cruelty of blows and kicks. 
Such a cruelty is a bad thing, but its 
evil is minimized in part by the fact 
that it is easily recognized. It gives a 
hundred warnings of its brutish pres- 
ence, affording the heart a chance to put 
up its defenses. But the subtle cruelty 
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of which I learned through Mrs. Locke 
jsthe most evil thing in the world. It is 
to be dreaded chiefly because of the way 
it can fold and refold its slimy coils 
so that it may hide behind even so 
small a screen as a woman’s smiling face. 
For weeks and months and even years it 
may lie there, feeding on its own foul- 
ness, undetected and unsuspected, while 
the face gives never a hint of the ugli- 
ness it shields. Pride is the spinal cord 
of the loathsome thing, the pride that 
built Belsen, the pride which would an- 
nihilate anything that does not conform 
to the standards of its own determining, 
anything that threatens or questions 
those standards. A day comes when that 
pride is touched, and then the serpent 
cannot help but reveal itself. A horrible 
thing happens. The face is as usual, the 
eyes friendly, the mouth smiling. Then 
out of the smiling mouth darts the 
scaled head. The forked tongue flicks, 
the stored venom is spewed. Satisfied, 
the head is jerked back to its hiding 
place. 

Mrs. Locke was standing at the 
kitchen table with Mrs. Casey. They 
were looking up into the street. Leo 
Locke was studying two little pictures 
which Mrs. Casey had bought at Christ- 
mas. In their narrow black frames, 
they looked very well hanging on the 
whitewashed walls, one each side of the 
fireplace. They were “The Gleaners” 
and “The Angelus.” 


M*®:: LOCKE was looking lovely. 
She wore a coat of green cloth with 
a pearl-gray chiffon scarf showing at the 
neck. Her hat was of the same deep 
green. A gray veil lay in misty folds on 
the brim of the hat. She had a shoulder 
cape of silky smooth fur. A pale rose 
was pinned to the fur just below her 
left shoulder. There was a nacre: of 
powder on her cheeks, and the kitchen 
was fragrant with the faint sweet scent 
of her perfume 

A, woman walked slowly and heavily 
past the area railings, a haggard woman 
with greasy wisps of hair hanging 
around her yellow face. Her untidily 
twisted back hair tumbled in loops from 
its moorings. She wore a man’s ragged 
raincoat. The wind pressed the coat 
against her, outlining her thin wasted 
form. I knew the woman well by sight. 
She lived in a tenement a few doors 
down. 

“There’s a spruce-looking lady,” Mrs. 
Locke said with an amused smile. “Isn’t 
she attractive?” 

Mrs. Casey looked at her in some 
astonishment. “The creature’s nearly 
dead,” she said. “She isn’t forty, and 
she’s just after having her fifteenth 
child. And she can hardly move with 
rheumatism.” There was reproof in 
Mrs. Casey’s voice. It must have jarred 
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the serpent’s spinal cord, because it was 
then that it struck. 

Mrs. Locke’s face changed hideously. 
“She deserves it!” she said with horrible 
harshness. 

What matter that I did not know 
what she meant? What matter that I 
did not understand why she hated the 
woman and wished her ill? Her face was 
enough, and the venom in her voice. 


NCE before, I had seen the devil. 

It was in a nightmare when I was 
very small. I dreamt I went into our 
parlor at home. A small fish was slither- 
ing on the brown linoleum. I was look- 
ing at the little fish, admiring its 
brightness and laughing at the way it 
wriggled its gleaming body as it turned 
around and around the leg of the table. 
Then I heard a voice saying, That’s the 
devil in the form of a fish. I wanted 
to scream because suddenly I saw that 
it really was the devil, that its bright 
scales were sickening in some queer 
way, and that its twistings and turnings 
were horrible and wrong. But I could 
not scream. 

Now, looking at Mrs. Locke’s face, I 
knew the same sudden horror, the same 
wish to scream. The soft pouches of 
flesh at her jaws were dewlaps. Her 
long eyeteeth were fangs. Her smile 
was a leer, and her soft white hands with 
their slightly crooked fingers were what 
Peadar White had always known them 
to be, talons that trembled to tear and 
rend. 

“That’s a queer thing to say.” Mrs. 
Casey’s voice was cold. “Isn’t it the will 
of God?” 

Mrs. Locke smiled with the old 
sweetness, and her face slid back into its 
charming mold. But I had seen what I 
had seen, and from that day I feared 
her. 

She continued to come to the house. 
Mr. Casey was giving her data for an- 
other article. When. she came, I stayed 
away from the workshop. 

One Monday afternoon, her yknock 
commanded our hurrying attention. 
Mr. Casey was very busy. “Go to the 
area and say I’m out,” he told Peadar 
White. Peadar came back grinning. “She 
wants us to keep a lookout for an 
amulet her son lost. She says maybe he 
dropped it when they were here on Sat- 
urday. It’s a triangular amulet, an ivory- 
colored one.” 

I thought Peadar had said “armlet,” 
and for days I searched among the work- 
shop shavings expecting to find a brace- 
let of little triangles of ivory linked 
with gold. I did not find it, but I found 
an Agnus Dei, a small tricornered one 
of white silk. It was not an ordinary 
Agnus Dei. It had not the neat edging 
of crocheted thread with which nuns 
finished off the little envelopes of silk 


that hold scraps of blessed wax. This 
Agnus Dei was stitched up roughly with 
cotton thread. I had lost my Sacred 
Heart badge, so I pinned my find to my 
vest. A week or so later, when Mrs, 
Casey was doing the washing, she held 
up my vest. “What's this?” she asked. 

“It’s an Agnus Dei.” ” 

“No nun was ever responsible for that 
stitching. Where did you get it?” I 
told her. She took a scissors and ripped 
the rough stitches. The silk covering 
contained a tightly folded wad of white 
linen. She opened the piece of linen 
and spread it on the table. 


B Boorse was a circle of frightening 
signs and symbols in black ink. In 
the middle of the circle there was a 
thing like a half skull with two horns 
growing out of it, and under this was 
written, PROTECTION FOR LEO 
LOCKE. As I looked at it, my flesh 
chilled and my scalp prickled. At this 
moment, the recalling of it brings the 
same sensations. It is no use my telling 
myself that the amulet was only the 
mumbo-jumbo of a silly woman. I felt 
then, and I feel today, that it was an 
evil and a satanic thing. 

Mrs. Casey felt so, too. “Mother of 
God!” She crossed herself. “The amulet! 
John . . . come here a minute.” 

Rule in hand, he hurried in from the 
workshop. Mrs. Casey pointed to the 
thing on the table. “The amulet,” she 
said. “The amulet Mrs. Locke was look- 
ing for. The child was wearing it for 
an Agnus Dei.” 

The man looked at it and his face 
paled. He took the tongs, lifted the 
square of linen and put it in the fire. 
“That woman is never to be let inside 
the door of this house again.” 

“That suits me,” Mrs. Casey told him. 

Later that evening, he took me down 
to Gardiner Street and had me blessed. 

Even if they had never discovered 
about the amulet, they would have fin- 
ished with Mrs. Locke. The following 
week Mrs. Dolan called. She was as big 
as ten in her fur coat. 

She looked at Mr. Casey with commis- 
eration. “I tracked down your blue jar, 
Casey. That dirty old jar that was no 
good to anyone. The one Mrs. Locke 
thought she'd turn into a plant pot. It’s 
in the middle of Isaacson’s window 
down on the quays. Seven-ten he wants 
for it. She got four-ten out of him if 
she got a penny. What have you to say, 
now?” 

Mr. Casey's chisel slipped and he cut 
his thumb. “Blast it to hell!” he said. 
It was the only time I ever heard him 
swear. 

“Ah, the poor old soul,” Peadar White 
said. “Who'd begrudge it to her?” 

After that, we never called her any- 
thing but Mrs. Poor Old Soul. 
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@ Jane M. Hoey has been so successful as a 
Catholic woman in social service that it is 
heartening to bring her to your attention. 
Born in Nebraska of a New York family among 
whom the ideals of Alfred E. Smith were to 
become a tradition, she was graduated from 
the New York School of Social Work and 
carries degrees from Trinity College and Colum- 
bia, with several honorary doctorates for good 
measure. Miss Hoey was early named a mem- 
ber of the New York State Crime Commission, 
also secretary to the Health Division of the 
New York City Welfare Council, and since 1936 
has held the important post of Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in our federal 
Social Security Administration. She is presi- 
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dent of the William J. Kirby Foundation and 
has served on innumerable committees for 
human betterment, quite recently representing 
the United States at the Economic and Social 
Councik of the United Nations at Geneva. 
Through all this, Jane Hoey’s sociology re- 
mains founded on the truest Christian charity. 
She insists that “belief in the inherent dignity 
of man” is the essence of social work and that 
we dare not talk about this dignity unless we 
are willing to “assume responsibility for seeing 
that the basic subsistence needs of children, the 
aged, the sick and handicapped” are generously 
provided. Consequently, she holds that. “faith 
in people and affection for them” are as need- 
ful to the social worker as technical training. 
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@ William E. Barrett, noted author of Denver, Colorado, is hard at 
work on a new novel. He is still reaping rewards for his last novel, 
The Left Hand of God. This best-seller, which film producer Howard 
Hawks will take on location shortly, had the longest run of 1951 in 
the fiction “hit parade” tabulated weekly in the magazine section of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and is soon to be brought out in 
pocket edition. 

An ardent Catholic who is active in a number of Church activities 
in Denver, Barrett has had more than twelve hundred articles and 
stories, including six novels, published here and in England. His son, 
William Jr., a graduate of Georgetown University, and his daughter 
Marjorie, a graduate of Loretto Heights College, are intent on follow- 
ing in their father’s footsteps as Catholic writers. 

Mr. Barrett is also an authority on World War I aviation. A pilot 
himself, his historical articles on this period are so accurate, the 
Smithsonian Institute has kept copies of his complete files. 








INSTON CHURCHILL, recalled 
wv by popular Vote to be Great Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister, hastened to declare 
his opposition to England’s merger with 
the Continent of Europe. In the Ameri- 
can Press this news was noted with sur- 
prise and even with dismay. It began to 
appear that, concerning European un- 
ion, there was no difference between 
Conservative and Labor policy. This 
was something of a shock. Had not 
Churchill been a most fervent preacher 
of European unity? 

He had, indeed, but those who felt 
disillusioned were victims of their own 
illusions and inaccuracy. Churchill had 
never favored hitching his own country 
to the Continent. He had merely been 
the advocate of Continental unity. In 
his famous Zurich speech he had invited 
France, not England, to take Germany 
by the hand to lead her back into the 
community of Western civilization. That 
was also his theme at Strasbourg. It had 
not been the theme of Ernest Bevin, 
who had endeavored to thwart any such 
trend to unity by treating Germany as a 
pariah, and by playing upon France’s 
traditional fear of her eastern neighbor. 

Now, at last, the matchmaker of 
Whitehall is willing to bless the mar- 
riage of Marianne and Fritz. This 
change in policy is an event of great sig- 
nificance. Churchill has given Britain’s 
consent to Continental fusion. For the 
first time in history, Britain does not ob- 
ject to Europe uniting. 

In so doing, the British do not aban- 
don their time-honored principle of the 
balance-of-power. They merely adapt it 
to a new situation. Balance-of-power in 
the British sense meant not to allow any 
single nation to unite and to dominate 
the Continent. The British always tried 
to maintain an equilibrium there, with- 
out engaging their own forces. They 
wanted to hold the balance, not to put 
their own weight into one of the scales. 
in this century, they have not succeeded. 
rhey were forced to step in themselves, 
and suffered grievous losses. They were 
faced with the fact that the European 
balance-of-power was dead; that it could 
be revives only as part of a world-wide 
equilibrium, and that European unity 
was needed as one of the latter’s ele- 
ments. Labor did not grasp this, but 
Churchill did. 

\nd so, what emerges is a new, hith- 
erto unknown triangle, ABC~America, 
Britain, and the Continent. To tradi- 
tional U.S. diplomacy, this is an untried 
combination. Ever since the Peace of 
Ghent, in December, 1814, which set- 
tled President Madison’s little war for 
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A new power alignment is shaping up in the western 
world. Our foreign policy makers must shake the 


habit of viewing Europe solely through British glasses 


by ROBERT INGRIM 


the freedom of the seas, American diplo- 
macy has been more closely connected 
with Great Britain than with any power 
on the European Continent. Looking 
eastward in the direction of Europe, 
Americans saw the Atlantic Ocean, 
much broader at that time than in our 
age of speedy liners and airplanes, and 
it gave them a comfortable feeling to 
know that this water was safely policed 
by the Royal Navy. No foe could ap- 
proach America’s shores. Great Britain’s 
prestige was enhanced by the fact that, 
of all European nations, she alone had 
never compromised with the French ty- 
rant. At the Congress of Vienna, Britain, 
represented by Lord Castlereagh, had 
displayed great wisdom and restraint, 
helping to achieve an order of durable 
peace. 

Americans felt that the British influ- 
ence on Continental affairs was entirely 
beneficial, and that the best we could do 
was to let England act without med- 
dling. It was hard enough to under- 
stand what went on and what brewed in, 
that racial caldron. Surely, the British 
knew the ropes, and America could rely 
on their counsel and guidance. The 
British had no axe to grind on the Con- 
tinent; theirs was a liberal outlook, and 
they would never allow one continental 
nation to dominate its neighbors. 





ROBERT INGRIM, commentator and editor, 
has recently returned to Switzerland after 
spending three months in the United States. 
He is the author of After Stalin. 
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That was the pleasant nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the twentieth, in spite of gath- 
ering clouds in the European sky, the 
United States was loath to abandon the 
beaten path and to relinquish its snug 
habits. During the critical periods that 
preceded the two world wars of our cen- 
tury, America did very little to ward off 
the disaster. Let the British do it—that 
was still the order of the day and, as 
Britain’s second, America could be 
sensed but not seen. Yet it is no over- 
simplification to assert that America’s 
main motive in eventually entering the 
two world wars was her fear lest Britain 
be defeated. Had England succumbed, 
Germany would have controlled her 
dockyards in addition to those of the 
whole Continent; Germany would have 
become master of the seas, and that 
might jeopardize vital interests of the 
United States. It had to be prevented. 

The fact that Great Britain had been 
unable to stave off the conflagration of 
1914 strangely enough failed to shake 
America’s conviction that a good care- 
taker had been at work on the other 
side of tie Atlantic. President Wood- 
row Wilson, before steering his nation 
into the war, had some fits of self- 
assertiveness. He declared that the causes 
of the conflict raging in Europe were 
obscure, and he advocated a peace with- 
out victors and vanquished. However, 
having become a belligerent, he sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the destruc- 
tive war aims of David Lloyd George, 
the British Prime Minister, which were 
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Pictures from European, Keystone, and Black Star 
1. Bosphorus rendezvous of American and Turkish 


warships typifies a changing world power balance. 


2. Generals Collins and Wan Fleet receive thanks 
for aid given by American Military Mission in Greece. 


3. Red Czar Stalin and ex-wine salesman Ribbentrop 
shake after signing the pact that made war possible. 


4. The Big Four of the Versailles Treaty: Lloyd 
George, Orlando, Clemenceau, and President Wilson. 


5. French and British leaders attend Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg to discuss the Schuman Plan. 


6. The highly coveted and giant industrial potential of 
the Ruhr is under British control at the present time. 
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bound to generate another world war 
after a short interruption. Lloyd George, 
egged on by Clemenceau, pledged him- 
self to the dissolution of the Hapsburg 
and of the Ottoman Empires and re- 
solved that all dynasties must be abol- 
ished in Germany. 

By destroying the Danubian commu- 
nity of twelve linguistic groups, this pol- 
icy created the vacuum which was to be 
filled afterward, first by Hitler’s pan- 
Germanism and, secondly, by Commu- 
nist expansionism, following in the foot- 
steps of the old czarist pan-Slavism. By 
eliminating Germany’s traditional rulers, 
the only safeguards of German federal- 
ism, that policy opened the door to na- 
tional socialist dictatorship. (Lloyd 
George, by the way, had the misfortune 
of living long enough to regard Hitler as 
a “truly great man.”) Playing on Wil- 
son’s personal vanity, Lloyd George even 
succeeded in using him as the Allies’ 
spokesman in first revealing those “peace 
aims” to the vanquished enemies. Brit- 
ish peace terms were offered to them in 
an American wrapper. 

It took another world war to rouse 
doubts in the American mind concerning 
the British caretaker’s trustworthiness 
and ability. Was this manager not guilty 
of glaring mismanagement? Had he not 
been reckless enough to offer Hitler a 
partition of Europe into a German and 
a British zone of interest? Had he not 
driven Mussolini into the Fiihrer’s arms? 
Had he not, by the Naval Agreement 
with Ribbentrop, thwarted France’s ef- 
forts to organize a collective’ defense 
against Hitler’s aggressiveness? Above 
all, had the caretaker’s counsels been 
wise back in 1918? 

So it came about that in World War II 
American diplomacy began to show 
some independence of British piloting. 

Advised by able men like Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy and Robert D. Murphy, 
\merican policy was_a little less unfair 
to Marshal Philippe Pétain than British 
policy, and that bore rich reward. On the 
whole, however, when Franklin Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill disagreed, it 
was not superior wisdom that prevailed. 
When Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, 
it was the British Premier who created 
the dangerous notion that Stalin had be- 
come the West’s ally and friend, and 
Roosevelt went along. Later it was the 
President who urged the fateful demand 
for unconditional surrender, and 
Churchill agreed. Unfortunately, when 
Churchill suggested a march on Viehna 
and Budapest instead of the Normandy 
invasion, Roosevelt did not go along. 

Perhaps it would have been better if 
Roosevelt had been as submissive to 
Churchill as Wilson had been to Lloyd 
George. But that kind of relationship 
was no longer conceivable. Britain had 
blundered too often. In World War II, 
America overcame her reluctance to view 
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the Continent without British spectacles. 

Thus, a new relationship was ushered 
in. The whole situation was new. Nep- 
tune’s trident was now in America’s fist. 
Britain, still a Great Power, was no 
longer one of the world powers. Her 
dream of holding the balance-of-power 
without descending in one of its scales 
had come to an end. The United States 
suddenly found itself burdened with the 
responsibility of the mightiest nation. 
In many places it had to step in where 
Britain left off, notably Greece and Tur- 
key. In Western Germany, in spite of 
Britain’s grabbing control of the Ruhr 
Basin and of most of Germany’s heavy 
industry and shipping, America became 
the most influential of the occupying 
powers because only we could cope with 
postwar starvation and start the Ger- 
mans on the road to recovery. 

Great Britain herself was now depend- 
ent on American support. Apart from 
Germany and the Soviet Union, Eng- 
land was the only nation that had waged 
a total war, straining all her resources. 
The second cause of her distress was the 
crumbling of her Empire; the third 
cause was the choking of free enterprise 
by the bungling economic planning of 
the Labor government. 





@ Liberty means _ responsibility. 
That is why most men dread it. 
—George Bernard Shaw 





Great Britain does not, so she often 
declares, fit into the European tissue, 
belonging to the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. Yet, as far as the Em- 
pire is concerned, it is pretty well re- 
duced to colonies, some of them very 
important, but certainly no obstacle to 
closer relations between the British 
Isles and the Continent. The Common- 
wealth, having dropped its last common 
bond, allegiance to the same crown, is a 
group of completely sovereign, inde- 
pendent nations. They call themselves 
friends, but they are not even a military 
alliance. India, as could be seen at San 
Francisco, had a different foreign policy 
than Britain. Australia and New Zea- 
land have a military pact with the 
United States in which Britain is not a 
partner. Canada favored unification of 
the Continent when the Labor govern- 
ment worked against it. The true reason 
of Britain’s refusal is, most probably, 
her understandable aversion to Euro- 
pean entanglements, in spite of her ex- 
perience that it was precisely because of 
her aloofness that she was drawn into 
the caldron. 

This reflection lends only enhanced 
emphasis to the fact that the Continent 
will organize itself as a unit without 
Britain’s participation. Seen from Amer- 









ica, that means that her way to the Con. 
tinent will no longer be via Britain: 
that Britain will no longer be the inter. 
mediary between the U.S. and the Con. 
tinent; that, concerning continental 
affairs, we shall no longer rely on her 
counsel and guidance; that there 
be a direct contact between America 
and the Continent. a | 
To say it geometrically: Instead of 
line with a knot, there will be a tre 
angle, two sides of which—from A to B” 
and from A to C—will be of equal 
length. In future developments, it may 
even happen that the distance from | 
America to the Continent will become — 
shorter than that between America and 









“Britain. Since 1945, it has frequently 


happened that continental nations were 
more amenable to American suggestions 
than the British. On questions of cur 
rency, foreign trade, and labor migra 
tion, Germany, Italy, and France were 
always more responsive to our advice 
than England. Only the British recog- 
nized Communist China, and their op- 
position to MacArthur’s policy in Japan 
lived longer and died hardest. 

It cannot be said that America is liked 
by everybody in the Old World, but the 
Continent is free from the resentment 
and jealousy which, unwisely but under- 
standably, the aging mother feels toward 
her flourishing daughter. 

“The two Anglo-Saxon peoples”—this 
term is almost discarded. It has long 
since lost its validity. Racially, the 
United States is much nearer to the 
Continent than to Great Britain. Con- 
fessionally, too, it is closer to the con- 
tinental pattern. “Climate makes the 
man” and, climatically, some of the most 
densely populated areas of the United 
States have far more in common with 
Southern or Middle Europe than with 
the British Isles. 

These remarks are certainly not meant 
to foster estrangement between the two 
great English-speaking peoples whose 
co-operation is the main hinge of world 
peace. But, Americans must get rid of 
the apprehension that often grips them 
when they find themselves directly face 
to face with the Continent of Europe. 
As a matter of fact, in recent years they 
have done much better there than the 
British. Americans were more willing 
than the British to learn by their own 
blunders. That, even the Europeans 
are willing to acknowledge. 

In our closer relations with the Con- 
tinent, the benefits need not be a one- 
way affair. Influence and inspirations 
will become increasingly mutual and, in 
the near future, even domestic politics 
in the United States might feel the im- 
pact of the fact that every step toward 
European unity is due not to the Leftists 
but to the traditionalist forces. These 
are rooted in a spiritual heritage which 
is America’s no less than Europe’s. 
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T is significant that sex education 

must be discussed as a problem. The 
sex impulse is a normal phenomenon 
and causes in every growing child a 
curiosity that demands explanations. 
Yet, this normal phenomenon furnishes 
parents, educators, and doctors with 
more problems than any other fact of 
living. For sex, as a part of man’s na- 
ture, has been and remains so obscured 
by controversies and misunderstandings 
that far too many parents consider it 
something embarrassing and shameful, 
exclude it from the pattern of their 
children’s education, and thereby fail to 
fulfill their God-given duty — and privi- 
lege —to inculcate in the child a true 
and wholesome knowledge of the mat- 
ter. Why? Possibly because on the one 
hand sex is quite natural, like intake 
of food and other aspects of living, 
while on the other hand it is sacred, 
concerned with the basic mysteries of 
time and eternity. 
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Adolescence is a critical time for youth. 
Often their problems are ignored. 
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2 Sex is natural, beautiful, and 
sanctified by the touch of God. But the 


young mind must be taught to know it that way 


by ROBERT ODENWALD, M.D. 


Traditionally, it has been a subject 
discussed only in medical, psychological, 
or theological circles and sometimes only 
in some esoteric medium, such as Latin. 
The assumption was that sex knowledge 
was dangerous knowledge, especially for 
the young. Nor should we be overeager 
to discard wholly this traditional re- 
serve, for it is based fundamentally upon 
the sound reason that, with the subject 
of sex, theory and reality cannot be well 
separated. Thus, because sex knowledge 
tends to be operative and experimental, 
it has for its possessor a personal im- 
plication that other knowledge does not 
have. Nevertheless, in this day of a 
tabloid press, flashy movies, screaming 
radio, and televised soap operas, our 
children and adolescents, whether we 
like it or not, are getting sex informa- 
tion, with much of it being incorrect 
and inflammable. 

Urban H. Fleege reports the follow- 
ing observations taken from actual 


responses of high school boys, largely of 
parochial schools, to a questionnaire on 
the subject of sex education: 


I think it would be an aid if a 
law were made making the schools 
teach something on this subject. 
I know that if I were instructed 
in the beginning I would have 
saved myself a lot of mental grief. 


I do believe that boys and girls 
should be told certain details, so 
that they would not be so curious 
and so anxious for the thrill of sex 
experience. ... 


Why do elders dislike discussing 
sex problems and explaining them, 
when they should know that it is 
a help and not a hindrance in our 
lives? . .. 


I feel that the school should give 
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us a fuller explanation of sex and 
its intricacies, so as to better ac- 
quaint us with what we will have 
to face later on. I, for one, am 
puzzled about many sexual prob- 
lems. ... 


\bout 50 per cent of the boys whom 
Fleege interviewed did not think the 
school furnished the information on sex 
that they should have. More than 90 
per cent of the high school freshmen 
interviewed claimed that grade school 
had never given them a simple, clear 
statement of the sixth commandment. 
Not only the youth, but the pastors 
feel the same need. Fleege found that 
three hundred and forty-nine pastors 
out of three hundred and sixty-nine 
think it necessary that our youth should 
be instructed in sex matters. 

Today, we see many marriages ship- 
wrecked. Broken homes and divorce 
are signs of our modern society. The 
headlines of our newspapers blare forth 
sex crimes and juvenile delinquency. 
We cannot help wondering how much 
of this condition is the result of faulty 
sex education, or bizarre attitudes to- 
ward sex, or a moral penury bred of a 
rigid puritanism. 





















Parents can forestall the shock 
introduction to the facts of life 
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The result of these conditions is that 
the question is no longer “Shall we in- 
struct our youth?” It is, rather, “How 
shall we tell them? How much shall we 
tell them? Who will tell them?” 

Two extreme views are frequently 
proffered on the subject. One group of 
educators believes that very thorough 
instructions should be given in sex mat- 
ters even before children reach puberty. 
The other group would give no sex 
instruction before puberty, or merely 
the barest minimum, and this only when 
asked in each individual case. It would 
seem that a via media. or combination 
of the best features of both views would 
be the best solution. 

However, as we work out this via 
media, there should be borne in mind 
a few basic considerations that ought 
to underlie the philosophy of our efforts 
to give sex instruction. First, sex is not 
something isolated or superimposed 
upon man’s personality; it is a part of 
an integrated whole. Second, man _ is 
not just a body, but also a spirit; and 
sex has, therefore, a spiritual and 
psychic, as well as a physical and bodily, 
implication. Third, sex education 
should be integrated into the educa- 
tional process and there adapted to the 
intellectual and emotional level of the 
students in much the same way as in- 
struction in other fields. 


HE last consideration is not in- 

tended to imply that imparting sex 
education is the same as teaching cate- 
chism, for example. For, as has already 
been observed, sex knowledge has per- 
sonal and intimate overtones not pos- 
sessed by other subjects in our curricula; 
yet, the evidence shows that a serious 
attempt to integrate it into our educa- 
tional system must be made. 

In a matter that has such intensely 
personal implications, it is difficult to 
lay down a generalized program which 
will be suitable for every individual 
child; but, keeping in mind the above 
considerations, and always allowing 
room for adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences, it is possible to indicate a 
broad outline of instruction that seems 
both practical and suited to the men- 
tality of our time. 

What should be the purpose of sex 
education? The underlying purpose is 
to assign to sex its proper place in the 
life of an individual. Now, the “proper 
place in the life of the individual” im- 
plies first the knowledge of the necessary 
facts of sex, and secondly an appropriate 
attitude toward the facts. The latter 
implication — the appropriate attitude — 
will be taken care of to a large extent 
if knowledge is wisely imparted. 

Turning our attention to the young- 
sters who are to receive this proper 
knowledge and to develop this appro- 








priate attitude, we find that their growth 
is distinguished by several periods, 
which, allowing for overlapping in re. 
tarded and advanced cases,’ will corre. 
spond to the following divisions: 
The first period is the time from 
infancy to early childhood (from birth 
to about two or three years of age), 
There is little to say of education dur. 
ing this time span, for it is doubtful 
whether the child has any specific sex 
consciousness. If he receives at this age 
all the attention, love, and care that 
an infant needs, he will be well started 
toward normal adjustment to sex life, 


fee: second period is early childhood 
to late childhood (from about two 
to three to six to eight years) , when the 
awakening of sex consciousness is spe- 
cific, especially the awareness of sex 
differences. It is at this time that the 
child is apt first to discover the dif 
ferences between male and female. Be. 
cause the child during these years is so 
impressionable that the formations of 
the proper attitudes are most important, 
sex education can now be properly 
begun. The parents, especially the 
mother, have a most ideal opportunity 
—and obligation—to inaugurate the 
first steps. Unless the children are very 
precocious, the mother could arrange, 
for example, for the very young chil- 
dren, girls and boys, to take their baths 
together, in an atmosphere which is 
quite natural to children. This gives 
an opportunity for the mother to fur 
nish the necessary explanations. We 
know of a father who approached the 
problem with his four-year-old son by 
explaining the way we must learn to use 
the bathroom. A child at this age ac 
cepts quite easily and without morbidity 
the difference in sex. 

The third period includes late child- 
hood to pubescence (from six to eight 
years to about twelve to fifteen years— 
different for sexes). It is rather in the 
latter part of the foregoing period or 
in the early part of this one that chil- 
dren can become acquainted with the 
correct answer to their perennial query, 
“Where do babies come from?” The 
stork may have had its usefulness at 
times, but he decreases in plausibility 
in inverse proportion to the number of 
playmates that a child has. According to 
the law of averages, there will be at least 
one or two children in every neighbor- 
hood who use the “shock treatment” to 
assert superiority. Sometimes the shock 
is quite real, resulting in psychic wounds 
that endure for years. The mischief is 
effected not only by the shock that the 
child receives from his playmates, but 
also by the distrust that he learns to 
feel toward his parents, who did not tell 
the truth in this matter; the result is 
that a sensitive child may suffer all his 
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life, never trusting anyone again. How- 
ever, the parents, and again, especially 
the mother, can anticipate this difficulty. 
An ideal opportunity to make the ex- 
planation occurs when a younger brother 
or sister is on the way; or, if this occa- 
sion does not present itself, the story of 
Christmas may be used to precipitate 
the explanation. A Catholic mother may 
use the words of the “Hail Mary” for 
the same purpose. 

When her children are quite young, a 
mother may tell them how they were 
carried and grew in her womb and how 
they were finally delivered through the 
laborious process of childbirth, for the 
growth of the human embryo and the 
general process of pregnancy and child- 
birth can be explained in a manner that 
is intelligible to children and that will, 
at the same time, give them respect and 
reverence for the obligation of parent- 
hood. 

Two observations about the explana- 
tion of conception and childbirth are 
worth making: First, explaining con- 
ception and pregnancy is not the same 
as explaining the details of marital in- 
tercourse; the former can be explained 
with but an allusion, if even that, to 
the latter. Second, when a child intro- 
duces the subject of babies, his doing so 
need not necessarily imply sex curiosity; 
questions about babies are very often 
only manifestations of a general inter- 
est in things and in changes—a sort of 
incipient, vague appreciation that all 
effects have a cause. 

Furthermore, it must be remembered, 
for it is a most important point, that 
we have been assuming sex education 
thus far to be taking place in a personal, 
individual setting, which should be in a 
parent-child relationship. 

The fourth period takes the child 
from pubescence to adolescence (from 
twelve to fifteen years to about twenty- 
one years of age). The onset of puberty 
for both boys and girls carries with it 
many changes in mind and body; very 
often, it is a time of great stress. Adjust- 
ment is difficult. The personality is not 
well integrated. Mysterious, scarcely per- 
ceptible processes are going on, and the 
boy and girl run a long gamut of ques- 
tion marks. It is highly desirable that 
girls should learn to look upon the 
phenomenon of menstruation as a nor- 
mal, physiological process, and not as 
an illness or sickness. The adolescent 
boy should be prepared for the per- 
fectly normal event of nocturnal emis- 
sions. The actual beginning of puberty 
in individual cases could best be han- 
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dled by fathers with their sons and by 
mothers with their daughters; if parents 
cannot care for the situation, someone 
else had better handle the affair. Ex- 
planations can be somewhat candidly 
and gently given about the powers of 
parenthood that are just beginning to 
develop. Just how much detail can be 
given at this time, whether or not mari- 
tal intercourse can be referred to, how 
much the psychology of sexual attrac- 
tion can be discussed—all this depends 
upon the maturity of the child, the skill 
and tact of the parent; but, in any case, 
the onset of puberty should be definitely 
met by the parents or guardians. In 
general, it is a good principle to follow 
the axiom, “Answer what is asked.” 


HE period of adolescence is a criti- 

cal time for youth, and often their 
problems are ignored or depreciated. 
Grown-ups, caught in the vortex of their 
own problems, are apt to forget their 
own youthful problems—it has been so 
long since they had them! The normal 
adolescent boy or girl experiences so 
many new interests, new feelings and 
impulses, that, despite all their good will 
and good intentions, they are often be- 
trayed by weakness, surprise, or lack of 
maturity into undesirable patterns of 
behavior. They are often acutely con- 
scious of their failings and, therefore, are 
susceptible to excessive remorse and in- 
feriority feelings. The storms of adoles- 
cence come and go, and no one can 
exactly anticipate them, least of all the 
parents; however, the wise father and 
mother will find chances to have an oc- 
casional chat with the adolescent boy 
or girl. An evening stroll or drive, or 
movies together—these will furnish the 
sympathetic parents and the adolescent 
boy or girl with opportunities to discuss 
such problems, for it is on occasions like 
these that subjects such as the psychology 
of sex and temptations can be tactfully 
discussed. 

This question then arises: should the 
older adolescent boy or girl be enlight- 
ened as to the details of marital inter- 
course: If so, how and when? It is fairly 
safe to assume that most boys and girls 
in these days will know these details 
more or less clearly—at least by the time 
they have reached their later teen years 
—and will have gotten their knowledge 
explicitly or implicitly by reading, hear- 
ing allusions in movies, in chance con- 
versations, and in other ways. But the 
one danger is that unless the child 
himself definitely broaches the subject, 
the parent will not know whether he has 
the proper knowledge. This is perhaps 
the most delicate subject of sex educa- 
tion, and, because of its importance in 
married life, it is probably the most 
important one. 

In brief, it may be said that young 


The parent-child relationship is the 
best setting for sex instruction 


men and young women before they are 
twenty-one (and earlier, if there is an 
early marriage) should be given com- 
plete instructions and details of marital 
intercourse. The instruction should be 
given either by the parents or by a 
doctor or nurse of good ethical charac- 
ter, or by the pastor, if he feels qualified 
to do it and circumstances warrant his 
doing so. It may, perhaps, be given even 
better through printed matter, provided 
it is sure that this printed matter is 
completely in accord with good ethics. 

Proper sex instruction should avoid 
the danger of unilaterally over-estimat- 
ing the moral obligations concerning 
sex; that is to say, the youngsters should 
not be given the impression that the 
sixth and the ninth are the only com- 
mandments that count. 

Another danger to be avoided is re- 
pression. The teen-age lad should cer- 
tainly learn to control himself and to 
fight temptations, but he should also 
be told how to learn this self-control. 
Emotional violence and tenseness in 
warding off temptations may not only 
have the opposite to the desired effect, 
but may also become the source of 
psychic trouble. Not our emotions, but 
our reason and resoluteness must coun- 
teract and lead the sexual impulses. An 
impetuous youth finds it hard to learn 
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the quiet approach to sexual tempta- 
tions, and that is another reason why he 
needs an experienced counselor. 
Unfortunately, parents are not always 
sufficiently equipped to tackle these 
problems; sometimes they themselves 
may need some training in such mat- 
ters. In some localities, therefore, the 
parish or other Catholic agencies ar- 
range courses in which the parents re- 
ceive instruction as to how to handle 
their children, particularly the pube- 
scent and the adolescent, in sex matters. 


EX instruction is the task and the 

obligation’ of the parents. Church 
authorities have always insisted upon 
this parental duty, for when such in- 
struction is properly given in the home, 
“a deep reverence will be developed in 
the child and he will be spared the 
shameful inferences which he often 
makes when he is left to himself to find 
out about sex.” 

However, although the task of in- 
structing their children in matters of sex 
falls foremost on the parents, it cannot 
be denied that all too often they shy 
away from that task. Sometimes when 
the child turns to his father and mother 
for information, he finds—often at an 
imazingly early age—that they are ill 
at ease or even horror-stricken at the 
very mention of the word “sex.” Quite 
naturally, he concludes that something 
is wrong with the whole idea of sex and 
is likely to seek their advice in the mat- 
ter no further. As his valid quest for 
knowledge is refused satisfaction, either 
he retreats within himself, where the 
seeds of sexual maladjustment develop 
until he becomes one of the countless 
dreary cases to pass through the physi- 
cian’s and the psychiatrist’s consultation 
room, or he turns to some source of in- 
formation other than his parents—a 
source that is too often corrupt if not al- 
together vicious. 

Sometimes, parents who refuse to give 
this information or are emotionally un- 
able tO give it are at least sensible 
enough, when the time comes, to refer 
the youngster to a pastor or priest, 
to a doctor, or to a teacher, or some 
other qualified person for the needed 
explanations. But sometimes, too, the 
parents are altogether negligent and, 
carelessly indifferent, leave the child to 
discover “the facts of life” either 
through unsavory sources or through 
his own sad personal experiences. In 
such cases, what is to happen to the 
child who does not have his natural, in- 
nocent curiosity satisfied? To this ques- 
tion, in itself a problem of great im- 
portance, there is only one possible 
answer that permits the growth of a 
well-adjusted child: he must be given 
sex instruction outside the home. This, 
we admit, is only a substitute, for educa- 
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tion should come primarily from the 
parents; but the matter of sex is so vital 
to the child’s well-being that, when 
necessary, some adequate substitute must 
be found and utilized. 


HAT substitute form of sex edu- 

cation is adequate? At the present 
time, there is a widespread movement 
which advocates the giving of such in- 
struction to children in public groups, 
particularly in school classes. But a very 
serious objection frequently arises in 
connection with such classes: this kind of 
instruction is very often concerned not 
with the virtue of chastity, but with the 
prevention of venereal diseases; from 
this point of view, sex abuses are evil, 
not because they are sins against the 
Creator, but because they tend to create 
disorder in the community. Yet, it is 
quite possible for teachers and school 
authorities to give excellent instruction 
that can supplement the training given 
by the parents or, if need be, serve as a 
substitute for parental training that is 
wanting. To do so, however, they must 
investigate and determine the essen- 
tials of sex education, and then seek to 
fulfill those requirements. 

The first requirement is the presence 
of the atmosphere of religion. Is the 
mere knowledge of sex itself sufficient 
for the child? Certainly not. It is true 
that many children who become in- 
volved in sexual difficulties will plead 
ignorance, but are they really ignorant? 
“The real reason for the general break- 
down of personal morality is not that 
the boys and girls do not know enough 
about sex matters. They know too little 
about God,” says an authority on juve- 
niles who has had much experience with 
the young. And God has no part in the 
street-corner course in sex. Knowledge 
itself is no virtue, although it is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to virtue. But it is es- 
pecially by the use of supernatural means 
that children obtain the self-control 
necessary for the practice of chastity; 
prayer and the grace of the Sacraments 





VOWS 


by THOMAS R. HEATH, O.P. 


Unto the place whence the waters flow 
They return to flow again, 

So you like a wounded lion know 
Soft darkness of your den. 


Down in the warmth of the cave you creep, 
In hidden refuge fall, 

And far from the noise of hunters sleep 
Hard against the wall. 








will do more to make a child pure than 
mere indoctrination on the facts of the 
sex life. Sex education as such, divorced 
from religious motives and religious 
principles and imparted in a completely 
secular atmosphere, cannot possibly 
teach the true nature of sex, for, since 
such a milieu does not recognize sex ag 
being a function related to God, it 
cannot treat sex crimes as being sinful; 
nevertheless, all sex offenses, whatever 
else they may be, are objectively sins 
against God. For this reason, therefore, 
sex education is best imparted in an 
atmosphere of religion in which recog. 
nition is given to objective norms of 
morality and objective motivation 
toward the observance of moral law. 
The second requirement for an ade 
quate substitute for parental training is 
that the teacher himself shall be a ma- 
ture individual, free from morbid, puri- 
tanical notions on the subject of sex, 
The third requirement is that the 
means devised and employed in impart- 
ing such instruction shall be so designed 
as to give the child a healthy and, at 
the same time, reverent attitude toward 
sex. If the child is curious, he has a 
right to know the right answer. The 
answer should be complete enough to 
satisfy present curiosity without arous- 
ing morbid curiosity about something 
else. It should be given reverently and 
matter-of-factly, without any tension or 
anxiety on the part of the teacher. 


UMMARIZING, we wish to repeat sex 

is not merely a bodily item, but that 
it has a spiritual and psychological com- 
ponent. Adjustment to sexual life im- 
plies a blending of both its spiritual and 
its physical aspects: one cannot really 
love a body; one must love a person. 
Perfect love is consummated not by a 
physical union alone, but also by a har- 
mony and a oneness of the spirit. Sex 
education implies not only sex knowl- 
edge but, in addition, a certain training, 
a certain discipline. If the knowledge is 
properly presented, we believe that 
there will be formed those attitudes 
toward sex which are most conducive 
to self-discipline. We can further encour- 
age such self-discipline if we maintain a 
healthy self-discipline in other matters. 
Sex education should not be isolated, 
but should exist in a larger pattern of 
Christian education. The spirit of sacri- 
fice, whose art lies in giving up 
something of value for something of 
greater value, is essential to this pattern. 

Sex in itself is beautiful, sublime, 
sacred by the touch of God. It can be 
kept so if it is appreciated as such by 
young minds. This is the touchstone of 
all education in sex: God, the Creator 
of all things, has, in His infinite wisdom, 
made His creatures of different sex for 
His own honor and glory. 
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The People Act 


It’s good to come across something 
once in a while that radio can do better 
than television. There are still a few 
program ideas that are better just heard 
than heard and seen, and The People 
Act is one of them. That is because it 
is basically a series which deals with 
ideas, and with changes in attitude in 
the minds and hearts of men and 
women. 

This series is not really a new idea. 
There was a previous edition of The 
People Act presented on NBC under 
the aegis of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. That was just about a year ago. 
Since’ then, the Ford Foundation has 
made a very substantial grant for the 
establishment of a Television-Radio 
Workshop, the purpose of which is to 
develop the kind of program series that 
can be billed properly as “public serv- 
ice with production know-how.” The 
Workshop took over the idea of The 
People Act and is now exploring all the 
avenues that the technique offers and 
is coming up each week with a mighty 
fine show. There will be twenty-six in 
all, and they started back in January. 

Briefly, each program is a case history, 
not of an individual but of a group of 
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people and an idea they had for improv- 
ing a situation which affected their 
physical or their spiritual well-being. 
These are stories of reai people, and 
they demonstrate better than a thousand 
treatises from a thousand pens the won- 
ders that can be achieved through the 
efforts of men and women joined to- 
gether in a co-operative enterprise. 

' The essence of democracy in action is 
best expressed by people working to- 
gether. That is what The People Act 
says, and it says it via dramatic case 
histories of community action—the con- 
trol of vice and corruption in Gary, 
Indiana, through the determination of a 
large group of women there; the im- 
provement of the educational system in 
Arlington, Virginia; the  vitalizing of 
decadent Blairsville, Georgia, through 
the bringing in of new business to im- 
prove employment and raise the gen- 
eral. morale. 

The case histories are told by the 
people who gave them being, the men 
and women who were actually involved 
in the community action described in 
each program. Again, the miracle of 
tape recording is used to give us a 
vital radio series. Tape recordings are 
made on-the-spot, not interviews in 


which the skilled interviewer usually 





gives an air of slickness and unreality 
to the proceedings, but rather, simple, 
unadorned statements about their part 
in the story, made by people who sound 
as though they just stepped out of a 
painting by Grant Wood. 

The tape recordings are edited and 
woven into a compact, hard-hitting 
whole by producer-writer Irving Gitlin, 
who also provides experienced nar- 
rator Robert Trout with excellent link- 
ing continuity. 

Perhaps the best aspect of The Peo- 
ple Act is the fact that the broadcasts 
are only a part of the whole picture, as 
designed by the Television-Radio Work- 
shop. There is specific opportunity for 
follow-up offered to you in your com- 
munity, wherever you are. The center 
for planning the series is State College, 
Pennsylvania, of which Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower is president. You may write 
to The People Act Committee there for 
a copy of any script or a recording of 
any program, if you would like to 
bring its story to the attention of a 
group in your community. Furthermore, 
if you have a general problem in your 
locality which seems to you to call for 
group action, you may write to this 
committee for help and they will put 
you in touch with qualified agencies and 
individuals who can guide you in get- 
ting such action started. 

The Ford Foundation’s money is be- 
ing spent well. Under the able direc- 
tion of Robert Saudek, this first ven- 
ture is proving to be a real step for- 
ward in the use of the air “in the inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity of the 
public.” 


Today 


Well, there’s one thing you can say 
for it! There’s never been anything like 
it! And in our civilization, that fact 
rates Today as something! 

If you live in the Eastern Time zone, 
perhaps Today already has you up at 
seven in the morning, fiddling with 
your television dials to find out what 
“Communicator” Dave Garroway has to 
say that might help to wipe the sleep 
out of your eyes. (Whoever thought up 
that “Communicator” will be a V.P. of 
NBC after the next Board meeting.) 
From 7:00 a.m. until 9:00 a.m., E.S.T., 
Mr. Garroway presides over the doings 
from the neighborhood of Radio City 
in Manhattan, and such a conglomera- 
tion of doings has never been seen be- 
fore on television nor anywhere else and 
may very well never be seen again, ac- 
cording to some viewers. 

Probably the best way of giving you 
an idea of what Today is like is to give 
you an assortment of production facts 
about the program. The conclusions are 
yours to draw, sight seen or unseen. So 
here goes: 
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A spiritual thought for the 


A NNUALLY, on a day in mid-March, 

Nin practically every civic corner of 
the planet Earth, there is observed an 
unusual phenomenon. Bands play wild 
music. Men walk briskly in parades. 
And imitation green foliage is broken 
out in the form of corsages and bouton- 
nieres, The day is St. Patrick’s Day, and 
the phenomenon is a celebration of his 
fame, 

But while some celebrate, others lift 
their eyebrows or cast dark looks. To 
these censors, the Irish reaction to St, 
Patrick is excessive or vulgar—or an ex- 
hibition of racial egotism. 

That, however, is not true. There is 
a nicer explanation of the thing. 

St. Patrick’s apostolate was more na- 
tionalistic than most. His priestly vision 
was bounded by the Irish seas. His 
whole Christian interest was focused 
on making one people the children of 
God and inhabitants of heaven. To 
them alone was he spiritual father. And 
since they were to be his only children, 
it seems he thought of nobody else. 

The twenty-odd years between his es- 
cape from Ireland as a slave and his 
return to it as a bishop were haunted by 
a recurring vision of the children of 
Focluth. They kept pleading with him: 
O holy youth, come back to Erin and 
walk once more among us.” 

And, after preparing himself in mon- 
asteries at Tours, Lérins, and under St. 
Germain at Auxerre, he did go back. 

Characteristically, his first mission in 
Ireland was to the man most responsible 
for his return there. The man who 
had kept him in slavery and enabled 
him to survey the potentialities of the 
Irish heart for conversion to Christ. 

The first church he dedicated in Ire- 
land—at Saul—remained all his life a 
chosen retreat of Patrick’s. He had a 
sentimental regard for it. As men have 
for souvenirs of the one they love. Saul 
was to Patrick like a lover's first kiss or 
the ring that a bride receives on her 
finger. It was his opening adventure in 
organizing the Irish Church. 

Twelve times—in the years that fol- 
lowed—he was taken captive. Once, he 
was loaded with chains and marked for 


month 


The Return 
of the Slave 


by HENRY EDWARDS 


death. So that in some ancient records 
he is rated a martyr. 

A hair shirt was a regular item of his 
dress, A rock was his bed. He would 
accept no personal gift—would be cast 
in no role but that of giver. It was a 
privilege he refused to forfeit, rich con- 
verts notwithstanding. 

But Patrick was no small man with a 
large apostolic heart. He was large in 
all human ways, a man for his children 
to take pride in. 

He was a poet of almost prophetic 
stature, commanding an imagery com- 
parable to the Hebraic majesty of the 
Psalms. His awareness of nature was as 
keen as that of St. Francis of Assisi—with 
a difference, however, Francis looked at 
created things, smiled at them, and 
fondled them with language while he 
talked to them about God. Patrick 
pointed at them and touched them 
~while he talked to God. 

He, too, took notice of the sun and 
moon and fire: “I bind. to myself today 
the Power of Heaven, the light of the 
sun, the brightness of the moon, the 
splendor of fire, the flashing of light- 
ning, the swiftness of wind, the depth 
of the sea, the stability of earth, the 
compactness of rocks.” 

Poetry, however, was subsidiary and 
accidental,, something that slipped 
casually into his prayers. His intent was 
only to talk to God about those he 
loved. Being the man he was, his speech 
came out as naked, solemn literature: 
“God's blessing be on Munster. A bless- 
ing on their peaks, on their bare flag- 
stones, a blessing on their glens, a 
blessing on their ridges.” 

If, aside from God and his Saints, 
Patrick seems to have loved none but 
the Irish, it was not that his heart was 
narrow and un-Christian. It was only 
that Ireland was the place he was 
shepherd of, and he gave his whole 
life for it. 

Which is something of an excuse for 
what you encounter on the Seventeenth 
of March—for the crowing and the con- 
viviality and the wearing of the green. 
It is all an attempt at paying a debt 
that can never be paid. 
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More than two hundred persons 
around the world are involved in pro- 
ducing the show. 

On the first program, these were some 
of the sights picked up by television 
cameras here and there: citizens of Chi- 
cago emerging from the subway system 
there, suburbanites emerging from 
Grand Central Station in New York 
(potentially depressing, both of these!) , 
the front page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle (via wirephoto) and _ the 
front pages of other leading newspapers, 
the author of a book published that 
morning, and weather charts and maps 
on which Garroway drew the latest in- 
formation after a conversation by phone 
with the U.S. Weather Bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

And these things you could hear on 
the first show, with or without visualiza- 
tion: news reports from Paris, Frank- 
furt, and London, the ten latest song 
records played at intervals throughout 
the two-hour period, two soldiers in 
Korea speaking with their families at 
the Communications Center in Radio 
City, and news reports in general—by 
the gallon, of course. 

Garroway is very much at ease in the 
midst of all this orderly chaos. He went 
through a considerable period of trial 
and rehearsal with the producers of 
the program before they took him on at 
all. Just how long he will stand up 
under the strain of hob-nobbing daily 
with “every known electronic device of 
communications” (the quote is from 
the inner stable, via the NBC press re- 
lease) is quite a question. 

And how do the listeners like it? 

Here are some gems from the most 
biased source, the NBC press desk, on 
listeners’ and viewers’ reactions. They 
are passed along to you for amusement 
rather than as seasoned evaluations. 

One viewer left for work at 8:15 in- 
stead of the usual 7:00 a.m. (Wonder 
what the boss said?) One husband told 
his wife she could buy another TV set 
for the kitchen so she wouldn’t miss 
Garroway when she made frequent trips 
out there during breakfast. (Does this 
have to come out of the household 
budget too?) A man seventy-seven years 
old called to say it was the most exciting 
thing he ever saw and that he was glad 
he had lived long enough to see this 
program. (There were others who felt 
they had over-stayed their time.) 

A housewife in Canton, Ohio, wrote: 
*... To sit down with a cup of coffee 
and you, Dave, is all I ask. It’s won- 
derful.” 

A pigeon strutting by the street-level, 
large-paned studio in which the show 
is done in Radio City stopped for a 
moment and looked in. The program- 
rating boys approached him eagerly. No 
cemment. 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Priest-Husband 


Our local paper featured as front-page news the ordination 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood of the Rev. Rudolph 
Goethe, who is to continue living with his wife, and the 
excommunication of the Negrini-Young couple. Why this 
inconsistency? Could the Pope join an Eastern Church 
and take a wife? Why don’t all priests in this country 
join an Eastern Rite and marry? Can children born of 
the Negrini-Young union be baptized Catholics?—n. M., 
EUGENE, OREGON. 


Despite adequate coverage by the Catholic press, even some 
Catholics are still agog over the apparent inconsistency 
between cases that are really quite different. It goes without 
saying that, in appraising any such case, our reaction should 
not be based upon negative ignorance or positive misinfor- 
mation. In any instances typified by the two cases you refer 
to, actual procedure squares with recognizable norms of 
procedure. 

To begin with, neither the law of nature nor the divine 
law forbids the clergy to marry. Clerical celibacy is a re- 
quirement of Church law only. This law did not always 
exist; even now, it is not in effect universally, and never was; 
because it is only of ecclesiastical origin, the supreme, head 
of the Church may modify the law. The Vicar of Christ can 
do so by granting dispensations in individual cases, or even 
to the extent of abrogating the law. To relax or to repeal a 
Church law is not to tamper with a natural or a divine law. 

From apostolic times, the absolute or virginal chastity 
known as celibacy has been esteemed highly in the eastern as 
well as the western sectors of the Church. During the early 
days of the infant Church, celibacy was observed by very 
many individuals—deacons, priests, and bishops. However, 
the Church was centuries old before this counsel of St. 
Paul the Apostle evolutionized into law, at first locally, then 
universally throughout the Church of the West, the Church 
of the Latin Rite. But to this day, the Roman Catholic 
clergy of the Eastern or Oriental Rites are free to marry, 
provided they do so prior to the reception of Holy Orders; 
they are not free to remarry; their bishops must be at least 
widowers, if not bachelors. Among Roman Catholics of 
oriental origin, the Ruthenians or Ukrainians are the most 
numerous group. Deriving from southwest Russia, they 
total about four million, with close to a million residents in 
North America, with tens of thousands in Brazil and Ar- 
gentina. Since a decree of the Holy See, dated 1929, only 
celibate Ruthenian priests are admitted to North America, 
and only celibates are ordained here, But Ruthenian clergy, 
married and assigned to this country prior to 1929, are 
permitted to continue their parochial ministrations, and are 
thoroughly in good standing. 

Enough has been outlined above to exemplify that com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority is the sole arbiter of the laws 
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of clerical celibacy. Inasmuch as clerical celibacy is not a 
point of natural or divine law, marriage is not at variance, 
absolutely, with the clerical state. In a duly balanced way, 
two things must be kept in mind: on the one hand, clerical 
celibacy is ideal; on the other—although a married priesthood 
is less compatible with the ideal, and less congruous—it is not 
so incompatible or incongruous as to be unallowable. We of 
the New Testament era and of the western world should not 
focus a “closed mind” upon a procedure so traditional to the 
Old Testament era and to the oriental world. 

A human law is well defined as an ordinance of reason 
promulgated for the common good. This concept of law 
leaves ample room for exceptions which are justified by 
sufficient reason and which do not conflict with the common 
good. On that score, there is no essential difference between 
this dispensation and a dispensation from any other 
abstinence. The common good will not suffer, because there 
is not even remote danger that the law of celibacy will be 
abrogated in the Latin Church. In the judgment of the Vicar 
of Christ, there is sufficient reason to dispense the law, by 
way of rare exception, in order to smooth the way to recon- 
ciliation with* the Church—directly for individuals, and 
indirectly for many others who will appreciate this papal 
tactic of wisdom and charity. 

Need we linger over the alleged inconsistency between the 
Goethe and the Negrini-Young cases? Even oriental Catholics 
are not permitted to marry after Ordination. At Ordination, 
Negrini assumed clerical celibacy as a lifelong, indispensable 
obligation; he was not shanghaied into the clerical state; 
and he knew full well that, “no man, putting his hand to 
the plough and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
To legally “patch up” any such partnership would be to at- 
tach a premium to sordid infatuation. The offspring of any 
illegitimate union between a Catholic couple are to be 
baptized as Catholics—may be and must be—but in such a 
case there is need for uniquely reliable sponsors! 

As the Church’s supreme lawmaker, judge, and ruler, the 
Pope could marry without any technical illegality, and 
without having to transfer himself to an Oriental Rite. 
Priests of the Latin Rite are not free to marry, either before 
or after ordination, nor are they free to transfer to an 
Oriental Rite. “Nobody is allowed, without permission from 
the Apostolic See, to go over to another Rite or, after a 
legal transfer, to return to his former Rite.” (Canon Law 
98:3) The reason for the general law of celibacy in the 
Latin Church is obvious—celibacy is more compatible with 
the clerical state, and more congruous than matrimony, as 
emphasized by the Apostle Paul: “He that is without a 
wife is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please God: but he that is with a wife is 
solicitous for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife, and he is divided.” (1 Cor. 7:32, 33) Your letter 
implies that Father Goethe combined Matrimony with Holy 
Orders by going over to an Oriental Rite. Not so. The 
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former Protestant minister and his wife remain within the 
Latin Rite. 


““All Due Respects” 


Every Christmas, in our neighborhood, the Greek Catho- 
lics are asked how come they celebrate on January 6 
instead of December 25. Was St. Peter’s first See in the 
East or West?—A, A., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The Greek Catholic girl referred to in your letter had reason 
to be offended by the attitude of her Latin Catholic critic. 
The eastern or oriental Uniates are as thoroughly Roman 
Catholic as any Latin or western Catholic. Hence, they 
should be designated Roman Catholics of the Greek Rite, 
for despite their distinctive ritual and customs, they are 
united with and subject to Rome. 

All due respects to all oriental factors in Catholic Chris- 
tianity which derives, after all, from the east and not from 
the west. Until the fourth century, the nativity of Christ 
was celebrated everywhere on January 6, the feast known 
as Epiphany or “the manifestation” of Christ to the Gentiles. 
Some orientals still adhere to that custom, or at least empha- 
size January 6 rather than December 25. The term “Christ- 
mas’ is peculiar to English-speaking countries and is a 
shortened form of “Christ’s Mass,” in reference to the Mass 
commemorating His nativity. Other countries favor a term 
indicative of nativity or birthday, such as Natale among the 
Italians and Noél among the French. Even in the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Latin Rite, the feast of the Epiphany 
is emphasized by an Octave of higher rank than that of 
Christmas. An Octave is an eight-day period, beginning with 
the feast day itself and ending on the Octave Day or eighth 
day, during which an important religious event is commemo- 
rated daily in both the Divine Office and the Mass. Until 
the middle of the third century, the services of all Chris- 
tianity were in the Greek language. When the Holy Father 
pontificates at solemn high Mass, the gospel-and epistle are 
sung in Greek as well as in Latin. A vestige of Greek is 
still retained in the daily Mass of the Latin Rite, a usage 
that is more pronounced in the Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday. 

St. Peter occupied the eastern See of Antioch in Syria for 
seven years, before transferring the See of the Vicar of Christ 
to Rome—eleven years after Our Lord’s ascension to heaven. 
After Jerusalem was sacked by the Romans in 70 A.D., Anti- 
och became the center of Christianity and it was there that 
the followers of our Divine Saviour began to be called 
Christians. Many of the most illustrious saints and doctors 
of the Church Universal are of the East: only western 
Catholics of the Latin Rite who do not know any better 
“look over their glasses” at the orientals. 


Parental Delinquency 


What can I do about my eleven-year-old girl friend who 
skips Sunday Mass, fibs in confession, and keeps very sinful 
company with older boys?—s. M., HELENA, MONTANA. 


By all means, continue your fervent prayers for this de- 
linquent youngster and for her very delinquent mother. No 
wonder the girl is drifting, when her mother maintains no 
vigilance as to Sunday Mass or companionship, pooh-poohs 
the idea of regular and frequent confession, and believes her 
daughter’s habitual lies. Try to “steer” your friend to safer 
recreations. If you and your mother are diplomats, perhaps 
you can tactfully introduce to that benighted home a set 
of five parent-educator booklets, covering parental responsi- 
bility and the teaching in the home of prayer, obedience, 
honesty, and Christian citizenship. The booklets are ob- 
tainable from the Confraternity Publications, 508 Marshall 
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St., Paterson 3, N. J. And—why not outline the situation to 
your parish priest? He may be able to save the family and 
generations of offspring from deterioration as “spiritual 
“tramps.” 


Please Identify 


While. on a Holy Year pilgrimage, I met clergymen at 
Lourdes whom I couldn’t identify. They wore caps such 
as a Turk wears and deep waistbands—scarlet in color, in 
contrast with white robes.—T. M., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Your description, including pen and ink sketch of a fez, 
pretty well identifies members of the Society of Missionaries 
of Africa, popularly known as the White Fathers. The 
Society was founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, in 1868, at 
Algiers, as a group of secular priests and brothers devoted 
to the African missions. They also staff a Melkite seminary 
at Jerusalem. Their fluency in English is understandable, 
for they are recruited from many countries the world over. 
In 1869, the Cardinal founded an auxiliary group of Sisters 
who specialize in work among Mohammedan women and 
who are known as the White Sisters or the Missionary Sisters 
of Our Lady of Africa. 


Rectifying Past Confessions 


By going to confession three times during a mission, I 
made a sincere effort to rectify bad confessions. But now 
I remember something that happened prior to the mission 
and that may have been a mortal sin. Must I confess it 
or may I forget it?—D. B., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Penitents who “go through the motions” of a bad confession 
add sacrilege to other guilt and only accumulate the even- 
tual, inevitable embarrassment of having to confess such 
compounded guilt. It is comparatively easy to deceive the 
confessor—sometimes; less so, to fox oneself; it is impossible 
to outsmart the “Searcher of Hearts.” What we have not 
been too ashamed to do, we should not be too ashamed 
to admit. However, to rectify a bad confession is a case of 
the “infinite difference between being late and too late.” 
Your sincerity, albeit tardy, is most commendable both before 
God and in the forum of your own conscience. 

On the score of thoroughness of self-accusation, our obliga- 
tion is to confess all grave sins of which we are certain, 
which have been committed since Baptism, and which are 
hitherto unremitted by the Sacrament of Penance. Here 
and now, your memory reports something which happened 
prior to the mission; you do not doubt the fact; your doubt 
refers to the moral character of what you certainly did. You 
are not bound to fulfill a doubtful obligation. That prin- 
ciple can be applied in coping with three pertinent ques- 
tions: Did I do this, or that, at all? Granting that I did so, 
were my knowledge and advertence, at that time, such as to 
render me gravely guilty? Assuming that I was gravely sin- 
ful, have I already confessed this sin as grave, or not? On 
the face of it, a reasonable doubt in your favor, on any one 
or on all three points, would excuse you from including the 
debatable item in your next sacramental confession. How- 
ever, for safety’s sake and for your peace of soul, it would 
seem advisable and best that you submit the doubt to your 
confessor. A reaction to your repeated sacramental dis- 
honesty may have set in—you may be rebounding to the 
opposite extreme of scrupulosity. Or—your memory may be 
unreliable now because of a lax conscience of long standing. 
For example, you may have sinned seriously because of a 
gravely doubtful conscience at the time of the episode. A 
few deft questions from the confessor, and your present 
doubt will be disposed of in such a way as to insure both 
objective security and subjective peace of soul. 
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eFreedom of Stomach’? 


In re enclosed from “Time” (issue of January 14), how 
free are criminals to operdte without hindrance? Has the 
Supreme Court abetted the “dope epidemic”?—w. P., CHI 
CAGO, ILL. 


Suppose we crystallize your ramified problem by leading 
off with a few salient questions. Is it a violation of Constitu- 
tional freedom to force entry into the house of a suspected 
narcotics “pusher”? After seeing him swallow the evidence, 
to resort to a stomach pump? The California courts thought 
not. The Supreme Court reversed the State’s decision. In 
so doing, Frankfurter quoted the Fourteenth Amendment: 
“Nor shall any State deprive any person of liberty without 
due process of law.” On his own, he added: “. . . The 
proceedings by which this conviction was obtained do more 
than offend squeamishness . . . methods too close to rack 
and screw. .. .” Black and Douglas maintained that the 
Amendment violated was not the Fourteenth, but the Fifth: 
“Nor shall any person be compelled in any criminal case, 
to be a witness against himself.’”’Douglas: “Words taken from 
his lips, capsules from his stomach, blood from veins are all 
inadmissible, provided they are taken without his consent.” 

The California agents of law enforcement first came to 
grips with this case by entering a private house to search 
for evidence. Did the Supreme Court fear to quote the 
Fourth Amendment—lest, in defending the initial sacred 
rights of an indicted public enemy, they get off to a bad 
start? “The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated; and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause.” Had the deputy sheriffs only put a 
scrupulous interpretation upon “unreasonable,” the luckless 
middleman could have continued to wreck the bodies and 
souls of adults and teen-agers, as he is now free to do with 
the freedom awarded him by the Supreme Court. 

It is absurd to expect the voluntary co-operation of a sus- 
pect in his own self-incrimination. It is equally absurd to 
maintain that, therefore, lawful authority may not investi- 
gate him, to establish innocence or guilt, or that the scope 
of investigation be limited by the will of the suspect. War- 
rants for house-entry and search, and for arrest on grounds 
of suspicion, are legally necessary but also available. 

In this country, it is high time we have a showdown as to 
the sane and moral sense of certain basic concepts—beginning 
with “liberty.” Is liberty to be understood as the freedom to 
do whatever appeals to individual caprice, or the freedom 
to do only what is morally defensible? Is the liberty of the 
individual modified by the rights of others, or not? By the 
common good, or not? In tracing criminals who menace the 
common good, is the seizure or search of suspects unreason- 
able? In extracting evidence from known criminals, is every 
form and degree of compulsion unreasonable? What is the 
reasonable interpretation of “due process of law’? It is 
futile to clamor that addicts be legally quarantined, that the 
narcotic laws be stiffened, if the agents of law enforcement 
be hogtied by legal red tape. 

Under torture, most victims will sign on the dotted line. 
In the case of “rack and screw” or the equivalent, and 
whether innocent or guilty, the victim is goaded, positively 
and actively, into incriminating himself. In the case of a 
stomach pump, a suspect who may be thus exonerated, is 
compelled, without serious discomfort, to submit negatively 
and passively to a quest for evidence. Is it one and the same 
thing to torture words from a man’s lips and to siphon 
hidden capsules from his stomach? Criminals thrive on legal 
squeamishness. 

Willy-nilly, many men and women submit to many inves- 
tigations. It would be interesting to canvass the present 
incumbents of the supreme bench, as to whether human 
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reluctance renders unconstitutional such investigations as the 
following: the Wassermann test; the lie detector; the various 
local tests apropos of drunken driving; the customs inspec- 
tion of baggage and even of a traveler’s person; the paraffin 
test in connection with an exploded, lethal weapon; the 
“frisking” of those arrested or suspected, for concealed 
weapons; wire-tapping or the placement of dictaphones; the 
“frisking” of employees to screen pilferers—see January issue 
of Reader’s Digest, p. 84. 

In these days of the alleged extremes of “whitewashing” 
and “witch hunting,” it is the more urgent to buttress all 
legality with sound morality. If our laws are not be become 
farcical, official interpretation must represent sound, Christian 
ethics. We depend upon our judicial system—above all, upon 
our Supreme Court—as a “spirit level,” to guarantee a moral 
normality. Years ago, it was disturbing that the judicial 
patriarch, Oliver Wendell Holmes, was a religious agnostic. 
Today, it is alarming to hear the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court declare that there are no permanent values: 
if so, then there is no such thing as a reliable morality, 
there is nothing but legality without a soul. Another current 
travesty—Eleanor Roosevelt, the agnostic, keynoting the 
charter of human rights for the world. Yet another—the 
representative history of the human family, about to be 
authored by a group including such ersatz scholars as 
Bertrand Russell. 

Amid so many symptoms ot what the Vicar of Christ 
referred to recently as “spiritual anemia,” it is refreshing to 
quote from the Lebanon Delegate to the UN, Charles Malik: 
“There are two ultimate dangers besetting present-day pre- 
occupation with the problem of human rights. The first is 
the danger of materialism—a deadly danger that, in our 
enthusiasm for economic and social justice, we forget that 
man cannot live by bread alone. 

“The second is the danger of humanism . . . endlessly 
speaking of human rights, as though there was nothing 
except man in the universe, as though he was the center 
of existence. It is very well to speak of human rights, but 
may it not be that these rights have of late been disturbed 
or disregarded precisely because man—modern, clever, proud, 
sensuous, and self-sufficient—has ceased to stand in fear and 
awe before that which is above him? 

“If we have our rights, God also has His rights over us: 
and in vain shall we seek our rights until, confessing our 
sins, we recognize in all brokenness and humility, the 
dominion of God over the course of history and of human 
life.” 


Nuptial Blessing, Later 


Just before his entry into military service, my husband 
and I were married in a rectory, during Advent. Is it pos- 
sible for us, now—eleven years later—to obtain the nuptial 
blessing?—H. J., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The nuptial blessing is imparted only on the occasion of a 
Nuptial Mass, for this solemn blessing takes place during 
the course of that Mass. Aside from a case of mixed mar- 
riage, the Nuptial Mass and blessing may be applied for 
any time after the actual marriage ceremony, with the excep- 
tion of Advent and Lent. 





“The Sign Post” is an information service for our readers. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to “The Sign Post,” 
c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Inquiries should pertain 
to the faith, practices, and history of the Catholic Church. 
Inquirers should identify themselves by giving name and 
address. Anonymous letters will be disregarded. Questions 
are not answered by private reply. Personal problems of 
conscience—especially marriage ould be referred 
to one’s pastor or confessor. 











Abp. Muench, Papal Nuncio, welcomed to Bonn by Pres. Heuss and State Secretary Hallstein 


WEST GERMANY 'S 


Foreign Policy 


An interview with the man whose task is 


the rebuilding of Germany’s foreign policy 


on the Hitler-Ribbentrop ruins 


by JOSEPH 


lated in 1945, for the first time in 


4+ sp Germany’s armies capitu- 
lern history a 


great power was 
pped of its entire governmental struc- 
and all its political institutions. 
ter the defeat of 1918, Germany's 
rnment was left intact, although 
ler new leaders and in new forms. 
in 1945 all that was left of Ger- 
was a people and a territory. 
has been a steep climb back since, 
gradually the German people in 
areas under Western occupation 
forged new instruments of govern- 
to replace those forfeited by the 
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misdeeds of the Nazis. The last po- 
litical instrument to be recreated in 
West Germany was the Foreign Office. 
It was March, 1951, six years after the 
end of the war, before Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s government received 
Western permission to reestablish that 
important arm of government which we 
call the State Department, the French 
refer to as the Quai d’Orsay, and Ger- 
many, when its capital was Berlin, 
termed the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Chancellor Adenauer previously had 
borne the brunt of all discussions with 
the Western High Commissioners and 
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foreign governments. It is only natural, 
therefore, that he has assumed the office 
of Foreign Minister in addition to his 
many other tasks. However, because so 
much of the Chancellor’s time is occu- 
pied with purely domestic problems, he 
has found in State Secretary Walter Hall- 
stein, formerly a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, the right man to 
act as his deputy in the conduct of 
Germany's increasingly important rela- 
tionships with the other nations of the 
free world. - 

While Professor Hallstein works on 
the reconstruction of Germany’s diplo- 
macy, his colleague, Dr. Herbert Ditt- 
mann, is busily engaged in recruiting 
the personnel needed by the new For- 
eign Office to carry out its program. 
There have been allegations that former 
Nazis are being hired to fill important 
foreign office jobs, but Dr. Dittmann 
denied to the writer a few days ago that 
this was so. He said that under a direc 
tive from Chancellor Adenauer he was 
using two criteria in choosing office-hold- 
ers. First the candidate must have the 
ability to perform the required tasks, 
and second, he must possess a clear po- 
litical record. It is true that a number of 
former Nazi Party members were hired, 
Dr. Dittmann continued, but all were 
previously cleared by British and Ameri- 
can as well as German denazification 
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courts. Citing himself as an example, 
Dr. Dittmann said he had been in the 
foreign office under Hitler and had been 
a Party member, but after the war he 
was cleared by a British court and was 
then chosen by the British authorities 
to serve as a judge in their occupation 
zone. Most German civil servants found 
it necessary to join the Party to hold 
their jobs under Hitler, Dr. Dittmann 
explained, but that did not mean they 
were active Nazis. He himself was a 
participant in the July 20, 1944, attempt 
to overthrow Hitler. Chancellor Ade- 
nauer is convinced that no foreign office 
official so far chosen can be accused of 
holding Nazi principles at any time, 
Dr. Dittmann stated flatly. A Parlia- 
mentary committee is now investigating 
the situation but both the Chancellor 
and Dr. Dittmann are personally con- 
vinced that all officials will be given a 
clean bill of health. 

It is a far cry from the Wilhelm- 
strasse in Berlin, Germany’s traditional 
diplomatic headquarters, to the Koblen- 
zerstrasse in Bonn where the new for- 
eign office, housed in barracks-like tem- 
porary quarters, struggles with the prob- 
lems that today beset the international 
relations of the world. It is an equally 
far cry from the selfish, aggressive for- 
eign policy of’ Bismarckian, Imperial, 
and Nazi Germany to the peaceful, 
democratic role in international affairs 
designed for the new Germany by the 
men who today control the country’s 
diplomacy. 

What are the goals of the new Ger- 
many’s foreign policy? What role will 
the fifty million citizens of the German 
Federal Republic play in the great in- 
ternational conflict that divides the 





Left: Bonn Government buildings present a picture of placid beauty in their 








Despite the ravages of war, Germany remains 
the greatest land power in Western Europe. Allied 
permission to establish a Foreign Office has given 


Germany an increasingly important role in a troubled world 








world into bitterly opposing alliances? 
What methods will Germany use to 
reach her foreign policy goals? These 
are questions that must be answered if 
we are to have an accurate understand- 
ing of the drama unfolding in the world 
today as the nations of the West gather 
their strength to halt Soviet aggression. 
Germany, despite defeat and despite the 
loss of her Eastern provinces, remains 
the greatest land power in Europe out- 
side the Soviet Union. Like it or not, 
the German people are among the most 
skillful, hard-working, and ambitious on 
the Continent. 

Seven years after the worst defeat 
ever suffered by a major world power, 
West Germany, nursed along by the 
United States, England, and France, has 
climbed back within viewing distance 
of the heights of power and influence 
she occupied before Hitler plunged into 
his mad game. Of course Germany, like 
the other countries of Western Europe, 
has immensely benefitted from the bil- 
lions of dollars and the millions of tons 
of raw materials and supplies poured 
in by the United States since the war, 
via the Marshal Plan and other forms of 
aid. Nevertheless it must be said that 
the Germans have made more efficient 
use of this American help than the other 
peoples of Europe. The world must 
count on the increasing importance of 
Germany's influence on international 


affairs, whether the present East-West 
impasse is solved by peaceful means, or 
whether the nations again resort to war. 
In fact, Germany's influence will prob- 
ably be the makeweight that decides 
whether it shall be war or peace. 

Two men, Chancellor Adenauer and 
State Secretary Hallstein, and these two 
men alone, are authorized to reveal 
Germany's decisions on these important 
questions. A few months ago THE SIGN 
published an interview in which Chan- 
cellor Adenauer explained that the 
world must return to Christian prin- 
ciples and Christian political ethics if 
it is to survive the holocaust. Chancellor 
Adenauer also described the broad 
framework of international co-operation ' 
between the nations of Europe which 
he hoped would be adopted by the West. 
Today, with the new Germany's help, 
Western Europe is slowly moving closer 
to an era of international co-operation. 
Now, Dr. Hallstein, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s right hand in the conduct of 
Germany’s foreign relations, has ex- 
plained the procedures and details 
which Germany will follow in seeking 
her international goals. He gives a clear 
and frank picture of his country’s for- 
eign policy. 

“Our actions in the field of foreign 
affairs,” Dr. Hallstein began by saying, 
“are limited because of the behavior of 
the Nazis and the results of the past 
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Rhine Valley setting. Right: Top Nazis escort Der Fuehrer from Chancellery. 
Hitler died in ruins of this building where his foreign policy was shaped 
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war. Both the actions of the‘Nazis and 
he outbreak of the war were against the 
wishes of our people but, nevertheless, 
were conducted in the name of this 
nation and its people. 

Because of these factors,” he con- 
tinued, “several very bitter truths fol- 
low. First of all, we are not free. Second, 
there exists a terrible state of tension in 
the world. I don’t say that we alone are 

sponsible for this tension—far from it. 
Chen, too, the border which divides the 
orld runs through our fatherland. In 
hese terrors lies the danger for world 
eace. And at least one other conse- 
rence also emerges from the war. It 
especially difficult to establish a feel- 
of confidence between the outside 
rid and ourselves. 

Chis last is a most important point. 
Everything depends upon our ability 
to reestablish the confidence of the other 

nations. It cannot be done by 
ords, only by our actions. We want 
xactly the same things as the other 
tree nations. 

Now, what are the goals of our 
oreign policy? I will try to simplify. 
Che basic goals are peace and freedom— 
nternal and external freedom—and 
nity. Unity has a double significance. 
We advocate both German unity and 

iropean unity. 

How can we reach these goals? First 

must be realistic and, second, we 

ust go ahead one step at a time.” 


RB) ING realistic, Dr. Hallstein ex- 
plained, means Germany cannot 
ifford to make a mistake in judging the 
tuation—what the facts are in each 
ise and whether German policy can 
inge them or not. Going ahead one 
p at a time means that German policy 
not an all-or-nothing one. If a chance 
nes along to better the situation in 
ie respect, it must be taken although 
other equally desirable step may 

to be postponed. 
\s an illustration of what he had in 
nd, Dr. Hallstein cited the Schuman 
im to create a broad and free market 
Europe's coal and steel production. 
Germany wants to recover the racially- 
rman Saar region which is now tied 
» France and is an important producer 
both coal and steel. But, although 
Schuman Plan’s adoption will not 
the Saar question, nevertheless 
rmany is for the Plan because its 
passage, in Dr. Hallstein’s words, “in- 
eases the chances for a good solution 

the Saar problem.” 
fo Dr. Hallstein and other patriotic 
rmans, “a good solution of the Saar 
problem” means, of course, that one day 
will revert back to Germany. How- 
, the people of the Saar themselves, 
er the war, voted to join France. 
1ere is no disposition here to question 
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Sforza, Schuman, and Adenauer sign coal pact 


the fact that the Saar does not neces- 
sarily want to enter the new German 
State, and if that is the continued will 
of the Saarlanders their decision will be 
respected. But, like most Germans, Dr. 
Hallstein is convinced that the original 
plebiscite, which yielded a majority for 
France, was conducted in a period of 
extreme tension when the people of 
the Saar were dependent upon French 
bounty for their very day-to-day ex- 
istence. The Germans now believe, 
rightly or not, that a new plebiscite 
under today’s better economic condi- 
tions will supply a more normal and 
accurate picture of the Saarlander’s 
wishes. 

As a second example of the one-step- 
at-a-time method, Dr. Hallstein pointed 
out that if Germany recovers the Eastern 
Zone, presently held by Soviet East Ger- 
man stooges, she still will not be satisfied. 
Other German territory in the East is 
held by Russia itself and by Poland, 
and Germany wants these areas back 
also. But that does not mean that Ger- 
many would refuse the return of the 
Eastern Zone unless the other territory 
reverted at the same time. “A partial 
solution is better than none,” Dr. Hall- 
stein said. 

In Dr. Hallstein’s estimation, all three 
of Germany’s foreign policy goals—peace, 
freedom, and unity—are of equal im- 
portance. Of peace, he said, “few other 
nations have suffered so much from war. 
We don’t want a repetition of its hor- 
rors. But peace cannot be created by 
doing nothing. Peace is the result of 
human activities and human reactions. 
World conditions can increase the 
chances for peace or start a trend toward 
war. Therefore it is the purpose of our 
policy to strengthen the conditions 
which can make peace secure.” 
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At this point, he added that since war 
trends “have reached a threatening de- 
gree,” Germany must also adopt pre- 
paratory measures to defend itself and 
its Western Allies if the peace is broken. 

Dr. Hallstein next dealt with German 
critics of their government’s foreign 
policy. “There are critics in Germany,” 
he said, “who ask: ‘Must we do this? 
Can't we keep out of this question? 
Can’t we stay neutral? Why should we 
mind the tension between East and 
West? We didn’t bring it about.’ These 
critics feel no ‘responsibility and don’t 
want to suffer the consequences.” 

“Now,” Dr. Hallstein continued, 
“these critics are making a human mis 
take. In their wish to avoid the conse- 
quences and the necessity of doing some- 
thing positive for peace, they stop think- 
ing at the critical point. This is human. 
One hates to deal with unpleasant 
things. One doesn’t like to think matters 
out to the end, if the end is bitter.” 


O show the West German govern- 

ment’s reasoning on this subject, Dr. 
Hallstein referred to a recent editorial 
in the London Times which, he said. 
asked the question: “What concrete 
form could Germany take if it belonged 
neither to the East nor to the West?” 
The Times answered its own question 
by declaring that such a Germany would 
not be free because the East would cer- 
tainly not permit a neutral Germany to 
change its mind and join the West, nor 
would the latter allow a later decision 
to associate with the Soviet bloc. 

Dr. Hallstein declared his govern- 
ment agreed with the newspaper edi- 
torial and added: “The solution of neu- 
trality is therefore necessarily a solution 
which would keep Germany under con- 
trol. Speaking concretely, this would 
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mean a revival of the Four Power Con- 
trol Council and a revival of all pre- 
vious limitations. No one would be 
satisfied by a statement from Germany 
that she would stand neutral under all 
circumstances, There is no solution 
which keeps Germany neutral. There 
is only a solution which neutralizes 
Germany. There is no neutrality solu- 
tion which also brings freedom. 

“And,” Dr. Hallstein went on, “we 
want freedom. We want internal and ex- 
ternal freedom. This is spelled out in our 
Constitution. When we say that we count 
ourselves with the West, this is nothing 
more than a reaffirmation of what is 
in our Constitution—that we believe in 
the basic rights which describe the liber- 
ties of the people inside and outside 
the state. We don’t want to become 
subject to Eastern totalitarianism. But,” 
Dr. Hallstein added, “neither does West 
Germany want to remain under restric- 
tions on its sovereignty imposed by the 
Western occupation authorities. 

“We want the return of our right of 
self.determination. What we want is 
nothing more than the fulfillment of 
democracy itself, because democracy in- 
sists on a nation’s right to possess both 
internal and external independence. We 
want this freedom above all because it 
will enable us to assume the responsi- 
bilities we want to bear alongside the 
other free nations. Only the free can 
bear responsibilities.” 


¥ Dr. Hallstein’s opinion, peace and 
freedom have a close connection. 
“Only if peace is secured is freedom won. 
This, too, is a fact overlooked by the 
neutralists. They forget that no solution 
can be offered to us which gives us free- 
dom without allowing us to defend our- 
selves. And vice versa. Only if freedom 
is secured can peace be secured. So 
we want both, not just one or the other. 
We want no freedom at the price of 
peace, which means war. We want no 
peace at the price of freedom. 

“Our next demand,” he continued, “is 
unity.” Dr. Hallstein said there is no 
more burning wish in the hearts of the 


German people than reunion with their’ 


brothers in the East. “Everyone desires 
it and no government could overlook 
it or dare to forget it. 

“But,” he declared, “the unity we want 
is a unity in peace and freedom. We 
want no unity at the price of peace. As 
President Heuss once said, “The way back 
to the old Germany on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain must not lead past 
fresh graves.’ 

“Furthermore, we want no unity at 
the price of freedom. We would not only 
lose freedom ourselves, but our brothers 
and sisters in the East would lose rather 
than gain, because the fact that there 
is still freedom in the West shields 
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these Eastern Germans from the worst. 

“There is no alternative between unity 
and freedom,” Dr. Hallstein maintained. 
“There is also no freedom at the price 
of unity. We are deeply convinced that 
the winning of freedom would open the 
prospect of winning unity. Yes, the 
winning of freedom is the only visible 
chance of achieving unity.” 

Dr. Hallstein’s moderate words on 
unity are a strong indication of the 
present German government’s - unwill- 
ingness to upset the international apple- 
cart for purposes of its own. German 
unity is the most pressing problem here. 
There is not a family without members 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
The country's industry and agriculture 
are split in half. East Germany should 
be supplying West Germany with food 
and raw materials and, in turn, should 
be supplied by West Germany with 
manufactured articles and processed ma- 
terials. To the German people, the 
present situation is as bad as it would 
be in the United States if an Iron Cur- 
tain ran along the Mason and Dixon 
Line. The Germans regard the separa- 
tion of their country as an unnatural act 
of force, artificially maintained against 
all right and reason, and they are de- 
termined to be reunited with their 
friends and relatives in the East, just as 
much determined as would be the peo- 
ple of France if the eastern section of 
that country were held in tutelage to a 
foreign power. 

In Dr. Hallstein’s opinion, discussion 








The Culprit 


®> The young draftee had always 
had an aversion to physical ex- 
ercise. Reading was his favorite 
pastime. His regiment had been 
drilling for several hours one 
day shortly after his arrival in 
camp. When the sergeant finally 
commanded, “At ease!” the ex- 
hausted recruit muttered audibly, 
“How wonderful is death!” 

“Who said that?” the sergeant 
yelled. 

The guilty one smiled weakly. 

“I believe it was Shelley, sir,” 
he replied. 

(Mrs.) Alice Berger 











of German unity inevitably leads to the 
question of European unity. He de- 
scribed the idea of a united Europe as 
“the greatest practical political idea 
which our times has produced. This 
idea is a great positive force. It is a 
reality. It is one of those realities which 
determine our actions. It is politically 
wrong not to take account of this idea. 
It is not only national unity to which 
we aspire, but the unity of a greater Eu- 
ropean fatherland as well. This unity, 
this greater unity, this European unity, 
is today much more than a bare decla- 
ration of political confession. Today's 
unity is the organized unity of Europe. 
It means a united Europe which ex- 
presses itself in unified European or- 
gans.” Here Dr. Hallstein referred to 
the principle of an integrated European 
army which his government fervently 
supports. 

“There is a connection,” he went on, 
“between the problem of European unity 
and the problem of peace. The actions 
we take to secure peace are actions which 
must be carried out within the frame- 
work of a European solution. I would 
like to say that even the sharpest critic 
of a European defense policy must 
admit that a European defense com- 
munity can help to maintain peace be- 
cause this community would automati- 
cally, and under all circumstances, ex- 
clude the possibility of war between its 
members. This alone is very impor- 
tant. 

“And there is a connection between 
European unity and freedom,” said Dr. 
Hallstein, explaining that freedom for 
a modern nation lies, not in the out- 
moded notions of national sovereignty 
of the nineteenth century, but in the 
new concept of “co-operation and free 
partnership within free communities. 
That is the goal of our European policy 
in the most concrete sense.” 


INALLY, Dr. Hallstein said “there 

is a connection between European 
and German unity. Germany's member- 
ship in a united Europe will do far 
more than strengthen Europe, strengthen 
the West, and strengthen peace. It will 
make our legitimate affairs the business 
of all. The question of the removal of 
the Iron Curtain is not only a German 
problem, ‘it is a European problem as 
well. Europe doesn’t stop at the Saar, 
or the Rhine, nor does it stop at the 
Elbe, nor at the Oder, or the Neisse 
where Germany’s old borders were. And 
the ultimate goal of a united Europe 
must be to recreate Europe by peaceful 
means. 

“We shall follow these goals with 
courage,” Dr. Hallstein concluded, “be- 
cause we are sure that we are one with 
the whole German nation in pursu- 
ing them.” 
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His generosity was the talk of Dublin. 


But to Sam it was only a means 


of repaying an old debt to an unforgettable friend 


THOUGH this story begins with 
tail end of a funeral, it’s not a 
ry. Far from it. Nothing could 
1 or unhappy for long with Sam 
around. It was the funeral that 

1 him up to tell us the story, and 
reat deal about him that we had 
inderstood was made clear as day- 


1ad been burying a poet who had 
imous and died poor like many 
poet before him. Sam Boyers 
aid for horses, hearse, coffin, 
and cemetery, just as if the 
had been a kinsman of his own. 
yurse he wasn’t, because Sam is a 
nd the poet was a Christian in an 
ort of way. We knew Sam had 
to spend and to spare, and we 
0, that he had never read a 
poetry in his life, and that he 
t going to start in Dublin. 
spending of money on the re- 
f a man whose verse he couldn’t 
lidn’t worry Sam. He seemed in- 
of worry. His round, owlish 
heerful as a hearty old grand- 
s, had plenty of those lines that 
hip leaves around the mouth and 
ut they were, really, all the lines 
shter—genial, friendly, and warm. 
n ourselves, I think he prided 
on his fine face and his mass 
w-white hair. It was his little 
He prided himself, also, on 
having got a proper education at 
college, or university, so that he 
speak English correctly. But if 
rlish was broken, his heart was 
as any man’s ever was. 
0k, Sam,” we said to him when 
hered together for a drink after 
ineral, “why should you be doing 


all this? It’s always hand in the pocket. 
And it’s nearly always a poet not worth 
a curse.” 

“It’s nothing, nothing,” he - said, 
beaming. “Good or bad, who say? Poets 
are often poor.” 

“Yes, but you've lived here, there, and 
everywhere, London, Paris, New York. 
. . - Why the Irish?” 

“Sure. I’m a Jew, a wander Jew. 
Maybe not a good Jew. But I’m more 
Irish than Irish. Would you believe it? 
I have read in your holy book, in your 
...’—he snapped his fingers to summon 
a word—“in your New ‘Testament. 
There are very good words there about 
the rich man and the camel and the 
eye of the needle.” 

Then, gently, one of us taunted him. 
“Don’t tell us you’ve found a conscience 
in your old age?” 

He rose to the taunt. “No. Not a 
conscience, maybe. I have something 
else—a memory, a long memory, and if 
ever a Christian, pagan, or Jew. ever 
forget for one day what I have here”— 
he tapped his broad forehead just above 
the small lively eyes—“‘he deserved to 
be hanged. I hang him myself.” And 
almost before we were aware of it, he 
was into his story. 

He came out of Lithuania when Prus- 
sia ruled the eastern Baltic provinces 
with jackboot, saber, and goosestep. He 
was the eldest child, the only boy'in a 
large family, and when he reached 
twelve years of age, he became liable to 
conscription into the army. “My father 
do not like that. My sisters do not want 
it. My mother cry every day. I am the 
only son, the big boy. What does my 
father do for his Benjamin? He have a 
friend in Ireland, down in Cork city, a 
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THE SIGN 


man with a small business, and he writes 
to him. Between them, they arrange 
that I go to Ireland to learn English. 
It is education for business for the 
Fatherland. The officials agree. And for 
a whole year, my father save money to 
buy the ticket to Cork. I am thirteen 
then. I leave school, the last school of 
my life, and I go by train and boat. 
Ah! I was frightened.” 

In that way, Sam Boyers came to Cork 
city. He remembers the friendliness of 
the people even though he understood 


only a few words of what they said, and 
the cup of sweet tea an old woman gave 
him in a little, warm house on a windy 
quayside, and he remembers the red 
coats of the English soldiers, for the Eng- 
lish were still in Ireland and khaki 
hadn’t become the camouflage color of 
uniforms; but most of all he remembers 
the bitter misery of discovering that his 
father’s friend had died and that he was 
a stranger in the southern Irish city, 
“alone and lonely.” 

He drew heavily on his courage. 


Wasn’t he the eldest, the man of the 
family? He couldn’t raise a cry to home 
for help! He was on his own, in his 
queer clothes that fitted him badly and 
his skin cap. 

With his few words of English, he 
made inquiries about his father’s dead 
friend, about his business, and espe- 
cially about the bank with which he 
dealt, and he asked for an interview 
with the bank manager. It isn’t quite 
relevant to the story that he can still 
recall the manager’s name, his beautiful 


What was it moved the manager to lend fifty pounds to the undersized chap who was still legally an “infant”? 
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He slept in a bed he 
burrowed in a rick of old hay 


dark suit with long-tailed coat, his spats 
and monocle, all the accessories of an 
old fashion in high sartorial respecta- 
bility. It just shows how every little 
detail impressed itself on the mind of 
a boy who had been made delicately 
sensitive by loneliness and fear. “Mr. 
Carr,” he said to the bank manager, “I 
have the clothes I wear. I have little 
money. My father’s good friend is dead. 
You knew him. I wish to set up for my- 
self. Do we do business?” 

They did business. What was it 
moved the bank manager to lend fifty 
pounds to the strange, undersized, 
plucky chap who was still legally an 
“infant”? God alone knows, but the 
money was given with plenty of advice. 
Sam wanted advice, and he knew what 
kind of advice he wanted. 

You tell me, Mr. Carr, what is the 
town nearest this where no Jew is in 
business before?” 


66 HERE are many _ places, Mister 
soyers. Wait a moment while I 
consult some of my staff.” The staff was 
consulted while Mister Boyers sat on a 
chair swinging his legs that were too 
short to reach the floor. “My advice,” 
said the manager, “is that you go to 
Macroom. We have a branch of our 
bank there. May I wish you good luck!” 
Macroom was a garrison town with 
its red-coated soldiers of Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria,’ its artillery parades, 
garrison society, banks, shops, and big 
market days. Sam Boyers rented a tiny 
shop in the poorest end of the town, 
and, as a businessman, he was some- 
thing of a pioneer. He needed to be. 
In conventional business, there was too 
much competition and small profits. 
What he did was to buy things for peo- 
ple who couldn’t afford the capital 
sums, and they guaranteed to pay him 
back by installments, with the interest 
added on. To hundreds of people, Sam 
Boyers became a familiar citizen. He 
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was kept busy for a while. He had the 
shop with his name over the door, and 
he wrote home to prophesy happily 
how good his business would be in a 
single year. 

The prophecy was correct enough in 


theory. It was all wrong as regards 
time. The money that went out to 
bring back more stayed out. He couldn’t 
get it back punctually. If he didn’t 
make money, he made friends, and in 
a lonesome world friends seemed as 
good as a full purse or a sound bank 
account. He wasn’t Mister Boyers any 
more. He was Sam. He was Sam to his 
customers who gave him a cup of tea 
with long apologies for not paying; he 
was Sam to the local bank manager who 
had added another fifty pounds to the 
Cork loan, and he was Sam, my son, to 
the parish priest. 

“The parish priest?” Sam says. “Ah! 
when I die, let me go to him. If ever 
an. angel walked the world, he was one. 
He was big. Wide as the church door. 
A broad face with his own thoughts 
inside it. Father O’Driscoll was his 
name. Always smiling for me. Always a 
father. But he could be cross. Wait. 
I tell you how he is cross.” 

It was Father O’Driscoll who pre- 
sented Sam with a copy of the New 
Testament—to improve his English! 
On every day of abstinence, he invited 
Sam .to the presbytery for a dinner of 
fish and for very peculiar lessons in 
English. “The food,” says Sam, “it was 
good, beautifully cooked. Real kosher. 
I ate heartily always. I was a growing 
boy. And the English! Ah! Father 
O'Driscoll used to read to me. And 
what did he read? Poetry. All by 
Irish poets. All patriotic. You see, he 
couldn’t make me Christian, so he made 
me Irish. I used to listen and forget 
my worries. They were big worries.” 

His biggest worry was that failure 
seemed certain as the rising of the sun. 
He had made the rounds of his cus- 


tomers over and over again, pleading 
tactfully and listening to confidential 
accounts of family troubles, till he was 
weary with disappointment. The bank 
in Macroom began to remind him that 
repayment of the loans was long over. 
due. He ceased to write home to Lithu- 
ania, hoping that a change of business 
would come. His spending money 
dwindled. After a while, the one decent 
meal he got in the week was on Fridays 
at the presbytery. 


NE morning, Father O’Driscoll en- 

tered the little shop where Sam was 
poring over his account books, the ac- 
curate records of his failure. “Sam, my 
son,” said he, “what’s the trouble? It’s 
in your eyes like a sickness.” 

“Nothing much, Father. It’s just 
business. People owe me a little money 
here and there. I think I must go from 
Macroom. I’m sorry, very sorry.” 

The priest bent down and took him 
by the shoulders to shake him gently. 
His affection hurt more than the grip 
of his strong fingers. “Now, Sam, hold 
on a minute. Did you say that people 
in my parish, in my own parish, owe 
you money? If they do, they’re no 
good.” 

“That’s not the way, Father. The 
people, they have no money. Sam Boy- 
ers is no good. Just a bad _business- 
man.” 

“Show me your account books.” 

If Sam Boyers hadn’t had the whole- 
ness. of heart that brought him across 
Europe, helped him to face strange 
people with a show of bravery, borrow 
money on his own self-confidence, and 
devise and set up his own business, even 
a poor business, the story should end 
here. It doesn’t end like that. “No, 
Father,” he said. “I do not show the 
books.” 

Father O'Driscoll struck his hands 
together in a loud clap and erupted in 
the little shop. His broad face went 
purple as he thundered against the 
defaulting parishioners. 

“I order you to give me the books.” 

“I burn them first.” 

The pair stared at each other, the 
boy who had just begun to use a razor 
just to assure himself that he was a 
grown-up man, and the enormous priest 
who had never before met with such 
obstinacy. Then, suddenly smiling like 
a clear, sunny sky, the priest said: “God 
keep you, Sam. I’m going fishing to- 
morrow. There may be a nice salmon. 
How about a good salmon steak on Fri- 
day? With cucumber?” 

“Sure, Father. God keep you, too.” 

On that Friday, the salmon and cu- 
cumber tasted extraordinarily good, be- 
cause Sam had made up his mind that it 
would be one of his last meals in Ma- 
croom. He had decided to place his 
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entire broken business in the hands of 
the bank manager and clear out of 
Cork county, perhaps out of Ireland. 
There was something else that Sam had 
never tasted before. It was a drop of 
Irish whiskey out of a stone jar. He 
drank it. He needed it. The amber 
stuff warmed him and drove the feel of 
cold failure out of his heart. 

“Come now, Sam, said the priest, as 
they sat before the fire, “you may tell 
me everything. I’m discreet. I must be 
discreet. It’s part of my office. Tell me 
the names.” 

“No, Father.” 

“Look, son, I keep much greater se- 
crets than those names.” 

“Not a name.” 

“You know this is a slur on my parish. 
I must have the names. You are being 
driven out. I cannot have that. Look, 
take another drink.” 

“Thank you, Father. No more drinks. 
If I drink, I tell. I do not wish to tell.” 

Father O'Driscoll stamped up and 
down the presbytery dining room till 
the glass decanters and the glass tum- 
blers danced and tinkled on the ma- 
hogany sideboard from the vibration of 
the floor. He told Sam Boyers that he 
was the most obstinate, wooden-headed, 
cross-grained, muddled bit of a man that 
ever tried to do business in any town 
anywhere with cute customers who 
could buy or sell their own grand- 
mothers as racehorses. He stormed, 
preached, appealed, threatened. 

Sam Boyers sat huddled in one of the 
big armchairs, glowing with the warmth 
of the good meal, the whiskey, and the 
fire, and silent as the grave. And he 
knew that he had won his fight, not 
just with the priest, but with himself, 
when Father O’Driscoll murmured, 
“You're a good failure, Sam Boyers. I 
love you for it. Go home to bed. Let 
me think. And look, take some of this 
salmon with you. And the cucumber.” 

The next day, Sam didn’t open shop 
at all. Instead, he made up a packet of 
sandwiches with the cold salmon and 
cucumber, borrowed a bicycle, and rode 
off along the country roads to Bally- 
vourney. It was all over and done with, 
and he was going to enjoy a week-end 
holiday in the open air. On Monday 
he would return and begin the miser- 
able work of closing down the business. 

At one farmer’s house where he asked 
for a drink of water, the people took 
pity on him and brought him in for a 
meal. On Saturday night, he slept in 
a barn and didn’t waken till the bells 
were ringing from distant country 
churches for Sunday morning Mass; and 
on Sunday night, he slept soundly again 
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in a bed he burrowed for himself in a 
rick of old hay. The hay was musty, 
prickly with withered thistle stalks, and 
alive with insects. It didn’t matter. He 
slept. Whether he knew it or not, it 
was the sleep of the just man. 


HE journey back to Macroom’ on 

Monday was slow and reluctant. 
The ordeal had to be faced and the 
full confession of failure assembled for 
the bank. It was late afternoon when, 
powdered with dust and drowsy with 
sunlight and weariness, he opened his 
little shop. His feet kicked packets 
along the floor. The letter box had 
overflowed. The box itself was crammed 
with envelopes, more packets, and 
roughly sealed wads. He gathered them 
and heaped them on the counter. Coins 
rolled .from a burst packet — pence, 
shillings, florins, a few of the old five- 
shilling pieces big and heavy as pocket 
watches. In other packets there were 
golden sovereigns, half-sovereigns, and 
there were even a few silver dollars. It 
was the dollars that led him astray as, 
trembling with excitement, his hunger 
forgotten, he tried to puzzle out why 
nearly all his customers should have 
decided to pay their debts all at once. 
He worked out the problem in this way: 
dollars came from America; there were 
many Irish people from Macroom in 
America; they sent home money regu- 
larly; this was one of the regular times! 

Sam Boyers heaved down his account 
books, peeled off his coat, and set about 
counting, marking off debts, and writ- 
ing out receipts. Some customers had 
paid off interest only. Most had paid 
off interest and capital sums. Only a 
few were left who hadn’t paid anything. 
Knowing them, Sam was sure they, too, 
would pay when the remittances sailed 
in from the United States. He felt him- 
self growing like a giant in the box of 
a shop. The figures in the books danced 
before his eyes. He wasn’t a failure. 
His prophecy was right and he could 
walk the streets as proud as a turkey 
cock. His old father would cry sweet 
tears of joy in Lithuania. 

While he busied himself with pen 
and ink, a customer, an old woman, 
hobbled into the shop with a paper 
twist of coins clutched in her fist under 
her hooded cloak. “So you're there, 
Sam,” she said. “I was here this morn- 
ing and when I saw the place all shut 
up and bolted and barred, I says to 
myself you must be taken sick. But 
thanks be to God, you're fit as a fiddle.” 

“You're looking well yourself, ma’am. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Take my money and let me go, son. 
How much would I be owing you?” 

“Altogether?” 

“Every ha’penny.” 

As he worked out her debt, he hap- 


pened to remark that it was a fine thing 
the relatives in the States hadn't for- 
gotten the people at home and that so 
much money had come into the parish. 

“What are you talking about, Mister 
Boyers?” she asked indignantly. “We'd 
all get wind of the word of news like 
that from America.” 

“Look ma’am, everybody pay back 
money this morning. Everybody. I 
don’t understand. Where does it come 
from? The sky?” 


6 HE sky,” she replied and laughed. 

“Where have you been that you 
didn’t hear about yesterday at Mass? 
Father O'Driscoll shamed the life out 
of us all. And it was right ‘for him, too. 
He got up in front of the people and 
he preached as fine a sermon as these 
old ears ever heard. Go on with you. 
You heard about it. Sure himself and 
yourself are bosom friends.” 

“Tell me, ma’am, what did the Fa- 
ther say?” Sam remembers that he could 
only whisper those words to the old 
woman. His throat had gone dry. He 
felt tiny and humble in the great storm 
of love that seemed to blow upon him. 

“He said there was a descendant of 
Christ’s own people among us, a 
stranger in our midst, far from home, 
and he was being driven out because 
the people weren’t paying him what he 
was owed. That’s what he said. A 
descendant of Christ’s own people. And 
he told us to pay what we could, 
and if we couldn’t scrape enough to- 
gether, he wouldn’t see us short, so that 
we could lift our heads out of the 
shame.” 

“Please, ma’am, is this your own 
money?” 

“It’s yours now, son.” 

“You pay yourself, out of your own 
purse?” 

“Will you tell me,” she retorted, 
drawing her cloak about her, “what con- 
cern that is of yours?” 

It was enough for Sam Boyers. Only 
he, with his smiles and a shake of his 
white hair, can give the proper ending 
to the story. He will sit there with all 
the successful business of his life over, 
his checkbook always ready for the 
needy in his pocket, and his mind full 
of the trafficking in the great cities of 
the world that has made him wealthy. 
He will give the ending as if he were 
saying a prayer: 

“There it is. I know. I’m successful. 
I tell you from that day till now, I 
never want for.a pound in my pocket. 
More Irish than the Irish? Why not? 
Sure! Ireland is my father and mother. 
It made me a man. When I try to help, 
I only give back a little of what I got. 
What did I get? It makes money noth- 
ing. I got the love of a priest like an 
angel. May I never forget!” 
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MERICAN 


social workers are ex- 

panding the scope of their good 
deeds at a lively rate. As against 40,000 
social workers at the height of the pre- 
war depression, there are now 100,000, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
the country. could use at least twice 
again that many. 

It is difficult to define what these peo- 
ple do, because they do practically every- 
thing. Thousands staff the gigantic wel- 
fare agencies of the federal, state, and 
local governments. Many are essen- 
tially educators, teaching people how to 
think. Many are essentially social 
therapists or psychologists, presuming to 
teach people how to feel. Many are 
marriage counselors, child experts, oc- 
cupational consultants. They work in 
hospitals, courts, and public schools. 

Money is your requirement? A social 
worker taps a private fund for you or 
the public till. She helps if you need but 


cannot afford medical care, or if your 
small daughter shows musical talent but 
lacks the funds to develop it. Name 
practically any human want, and in the 


average large American city some social 
agency stands ready to cope with it. 

In the classic phrase of World War II, 
are all these trips to the social worker 
necessary? Our answer must be no. 
There are always people whose need is 
obvious and desperate: neglected or de- 
pendent children, for example. Any 
growth in social work arising from this 
unfortunate fact can be justified. Any 
growth which does not must be regarded 
as abnormal; and a look at the literature 
and activities of professional social work 
indicates that much of its growth falls 
into this category. It has not come about 
in response to legitimate needs within 
the community. It has come about in 
response to pressures from within the 
profession itself. It is not rooted in 
charity, as religious people understand 
hat word. It is rooted in the philoso- 


that 
phy which dominates American social 


work 

When I speak of a dominant philoso- 
phy, am I referring to a line of thought 
to which all social workers adhere? Not 
at all. No doubt many individuals take 
exception. Many widely accepted princi- 
ples of contemporary social work have 
no official standing in Catholic agencies 


or in the more conservative Jewish 
agencies. This fact is frequently adverted 
to by secular authorities, and it would 
be misleading not to point out that, 
generally speaking, Catholic and con- 
servative Jewish thinkers dissent trom 
the philosophy embraced by practically 
all other social work theorists. A basic 
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Ralph Blanchard. He changed the 
social worker into a social scientist 
























































Isabel Paterson. Giving, and not pro- 
duction, must occupy the first place 
































Social Work 


proposition of this philosophy is that 
everyone needs the services of the social 
worker. 

When social work first got under way 
as a profession in the 1860's, its mem- 
bers regarded their work, honestly 
enough, as a form of charity. Over the 
years this concept has lost out. Today, 
the standard-bearers of the profession 
repeatedly deny that they are engaging 
in charity. In the words of Ralph H. 
Blanchard, a prominent figure in the 
field, welfare services “have passed be- 
yond Lady Bountiful.” Modern 
social workers regard their work as an 
experiment in human relations and 
themselves as social scientists. 

Their speeches and writings leave us in 
no doubt on this point. A representa- 
tive statement comes from the promi- 
nent social theorist, Eduard Linde- 
man. “Casework,” he writes, “group 
work, and community organization—the 
three major operational fields of social 
work—are all founded upon the as- 
sumption that science can help human 
beings to lead a better life by applying 
scientific principles to personal, fam- 
ily, and community processes.” 

What “scientific principles” does Pro- 
fessor Lindeman propose to apply to 
human relations? None exists in this 


field at present. Scientists have un- 
earthed many facts about the physical 
universe. Some facts are so well estab- 
lished that it is proper to call them 
scientific principles or laws of nature. 
The thing to note is that these laws of 
nature apply only to the activity of 
physical things. They do not apply to 
the conscious activity of human beings. 

According to the late Pierre Lecomte 
du Noéuy, biologist and formulator of 
the remarkable theory of evolution ex- 
pounded in his book Human Destiny, 
(Longmans) a scientific principle is 
essentially a forecast. It is an assertion, 
in mathematical terms, that under cer- 
tain conditions certain aspects of the 
physical universe can be expected to be- 
have in a certain way. 

Every educated child knows that if 
you throw oil into water, the oil will 
float. In saying so, he is enunciating a 
scientific principle. Thanks to science, 
little Johnny knows what oil and water 
will do when placed together. What no 
one knows is what Mrs. Murphy will do 
when, emerging from her house Easter 
morning, she discovers that Mrs. Smith 
next door is wearing the selfsame new 
Spring outfit! 

No forecasts, having the relative ac- 
curacy of a scientific principle, can be 
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The socialists’ new dream: make social work into 
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made about the conscious activity of 
human beings. So what is Professor 
Lindeman telling us? He is saying that 
modern social work is based on the as- 
sumption that human relations can be 
bettered by subjecting them to princi- 
ples that do not exist! 

“Science,” he writes, “is the instru- 
ment which is potentially capable of 
making man’s habitat, the earth, one in 
which poverty may be eliminated and 
disease reduced to a minimum, an en- 
vironment in which all basic needs may 
be satisfied. If this proposition be false,” 
he adds, “then the hope of a humanitar- 
ian world in which human welfare rises 
to cumulatively higher stages must be 

. abandoned.” 

Lindeman’s insistence that science can 
create a heaven on earth is wishful think- 
ing. His fear that if science fails us, 
we are doomed, is despair. Both errors 
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rest on the assumption that science 
having enabled us to make some im- 
provements in physical nature can do 
the same for us in the field of human 
relations. ; 

There is no evidence for this. On 
the contrary, our present knowledge of 
evolution indicates that better technol- 
ogy does not necessarily produce better 
people. Any improvement in human 
relations must be achieved the hard way, 
by the moral and spiritual efforts of hu- 
man beings. 

The answer to Lindeman’s excessive 
optimism is that science cannot do men’s 
work for them. The answer to his des- 
pair is that men can do it for themselves. 
They can do it by applying the teach- 
ings of Our Lord to their daily lives. 

Broadly speaking, a doctor is a scien- 
tist. But what would you think of your 
neighborhood physician if he an- 


noynced: “Ladies and gentlemen, hence- 
ra please regard me as exclusively and 
entirely a scientist. My fist to the first 
person who dares to call me a healer!” 
You would think, would you not, “the 
doctor is putting the cart before the 
horse. He is saying that the method 
of his work is everything and its pur- 
pose nothing.” 

This is precisely what most of the 
spokesmen for modern social work are 
saying. They refuse to define their work 
in terms of its purpose, which should be 
charity. They insist on defining it ex- 
clusively in terms of its method, which 
they say is science. 


Bex concept permits them to extend 
activities indefinitely. The social 
worker openly and admittedly engagéd 
in charity. must limit her work, since 
true charity consists of helping only 
those who really need it, and only until 
such time as they can help themselves. 
The work of the scientist, on the other 
hand, is never-ending. It is a matter of 
ceaseless investigation, of digging up 
facts, of striving to deduce scientific 
principles from them. 

As scientists who have lost sight of 
their purpose, American social workers 
feel justified in constantly expanding. 
To do this, they must impose their as- 
sistance on an ever-increasing number 
of people. 

No longer do they help only the poor 
and the otherwise unfortunate. In Bos- 
ton and other cities, the United Com- 
munity Services sponsor a radio pro- 
gram to advertise the availability of 
welfare. The Boston people say they 
are “gratified” by the way their pro- 
gram is prompting more and more 
wealthy people to seek assistance. 

There is a campaign afoot, seemingly 
a strong one, to have every child sub- 
mitted to a full-scale psychiatric exam- 
ination on reaching a certain age. Such 
a program would call for the skills of 
the psychiatric social worker. It would 
further distend the scope and influence 
of her profession. 

A major lament at the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth arose out of the discovery that 
only one American child out of every 
seven is receiving social work care. One 
scans the reports in vain for the reason- 
able suggestion that some of the other 
six may be doing all right without it. 
The implication is that no child should 
be left entirely to the tender mercies 
of home and church and school. You are 
led to believe that every child needs 
the ministrations of the social worker. 
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The Social Work Yearbook, (Ameri- 
can Assn. of Social Workers) an annual 
resumé of professional activities, is one 
long tribute to evidences of professional 
expansion. A good example, in the 
1951 issue, is Dr. Luther E. Woodward’s 
report on “Family Life Education.” 

One gathers that “Family Life Edu- 
cation” is a relatively new branch of 
the field, and that its purpose is to 
teach mama, papa, offspring, and inter- 
ested relatives how to live together and 
like it. Dr. Woodward notes that “Fam- 
ily Life Education” is on the march. 
Already, he reports with evident delight, 
courses in the subject are being offered 
on all levels of the public schools, in- 
cluding some kindergartens! 

In the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, (Macmillon) published in 1935, 
Dr. Philip Klein of the New York 
School of Social Work put this ques- 
t10n: 

“Does the productivity of man in this 
age of machinery and efficiency preclude 
a system of indefinitely expanded social 
services?” 

In the intervening years, Dr. Klein’s 
cohorts have given him his answer. 
Apparently, they have no intention of 
settling for a chicken in every pot. 
Their objectives for the country, if I 
read them aright, are a child expert in 
every nursery, a family life educator in 
every schoolroom, and a caseworker for 
every citizen. In their dreams, they see 
their profession enlarging to the point 
where, like a giant sponge, it absorbs 
the whole of American life! 

How is this dream to be realized? 
Where is the money coming from? 
Where is the power to be generated for 
this monster machine? Only the State 
can do it, of course. Only the federal 


government! 
NM ANY social work leaders are aware 
of this. These days, Dr. Klein 
contends, volunteer social agencies sup- 
ported primarily by private donations 
are no longer useful. “All welfare,” he 
says, “should be put on a tax-supported 
basis.” 

Does Klein sense any dangers in this? 
None at all. Every citizen, in his opin- 
ion, should be able to look to his gov- 
ernment for all the welfare he needs. 
“No American,” he says, “should have 
to depend on the whims of crotchety and 
narcissistic wealthy © philanthropists.” 
On this matter, the Professor’s boiling 
point is low. “I have had experience 
with philanthropists,” he says, “and be- 
lieve me, those fellows—some of them 
at any rate—are truly the irresponsible 
men of our society. Better that every 
citizen tax himself a little for the good 
of all, than that all be dependent on the 
benevolence of the few.” 

President Blanchard made the point 
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that the citizen’s right to government- 
financed welfare is comparable to his 
right to having the mail delivered. Key- 
note Speaker Louis Wirth reviewed the 
classic arguments against the welfare 
state. He found them wanting, to put it 
mildly. In a flag-waving peroration, still 
frequently quoted by his fellow experts, 
he called on the profession to take the 
lead in establishing the principle of 
“security from the cradle to the grave.” 
Social workers, he said, were especially 
qualified to assume this leadership. 


Sys 1949, admiration for the wel- 
fare state idea has subsided to some 
extent. Nowadays you even hear criti- 
cisms of it in social work circles. These 
objections are muted, however, and few 
and far between. The thinking of social 
work leaders continues to be predomi- 
nantly socialistic. Jt continues to rest 
on the assumption that what a few spe- 
cialists think is good for human beings 
should be elevated to the status of na- 
tional policy and imposed upon the 
citizenry as a whole! 

This attitude trails a hectic history. 
In her book The God of the Machine, 
Isabel Paterson (Putnam) traces its 
origin to the emergence of humanitar- 
ianism in eighteenth century Europe. 
She poses this question: “Why did the 
humanitarian philosophy .. . usher in 
the reign of terror” in revolutionary 
France? She answers by blueprinting 
the difference between charity carried 
on in the name of god and altruism 
carried on in the name of man. 

Charity is an imperative of Christian- 
ity. “The great religions, which are also 
great intellectual systems,” writes Mrs. 
Paterson, “have always recognized the 
conditions of the natural order. They 
enjoin charity, benevolence, as a moral 
obligation .. .” The man who produces 
is obliged to give to the less fortunate 
out of his surplus. 

The Church realizes that men must 
maintain their families, must feed and 
clothe themselves, and that, therefore, 
production is a primary function of 
mankind. Giving is necessarily a sec- 
ondary function. Giving must come 
second for the obvious reason that unless 
production comes first, there will be 
nothing to give. 

Humanitarianism assumes doing good 
to others to be the primary function of 
mankind. Hence Mrs. Paterson's conclu- 
sion that since the philanthropist’s 
“justification for living . . . is to help 
others, his ultimate good requires that 
others shall be in want .. . If he wishes 
to help ‘humanity’, the whole of human- 
ity must be in need. The humanitarian,” 
she finds, “wishes to be a prime mover 
in the lives of others. He cannot admit 
either the divine or the natural order, 
by which men have the power to help 





themselves. The humanitarian puts him. 
self in the place of God.” 

The reign of terror arose in eight- 
eenth century France and other reigns 
of terror have arisen in modern times, 
because the prevailing humanitarian 
doctrines preach that doing good to 
others is the first duty of every man. 
Human beings, it so happens, have a 
facility of failing to recognize what is 
best for them. They exhibit a tendency 
to resist “being done good to.” Con- 
sequently the humanitarians can realize 
their ambitions only by enlisting the 
power of the State. 

That is what social work leaders have 
in mind when they talk about totally 
tax-supported welfare, when they de- 
mand “security from the cradle to the 
grave.” They say, in the words of Dr. 
Klein, that they are tired of depending 
on the “whims of crotchety and narcis- 
sistic wealthy philanthropists.” They are 
tired of fund drives, of asking and 
begging. In short, they are tired of their 
work; they have no vocation for it. They 
would take the easy, the socialistic way. 
They would like a huge fund of tax 
money at their disposal, so that they can 
sit behind desks and distribute it in the 
grand manner. 


URIED in this attitude is a breath- 
taking thought. Consider what 
the social workers are saying. .They are 
saying that people generally are incapa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, and 
that, therefore, the social workers should 
be supplied with sufficient funds to do 
it for them. And who is to supply these 
funds? Who is to earn them? Why, the 
people, of course: The selfsame people 
who, according to the social workers, are 
so incompetent that they cannot manage 
their own affairs! Here, truly, is a most 
amazing paradox! 

Years ago Herbert Spencer, the Eng- 
lish social scientist, made an arresting 
remark in the presence of Beatrice 
Potter, who later as Beatrice Webb was 
to become one of the foremost apologists 
for Soviet Russia. Noting that the future 
Mrs. Webb had turned to socialism, 
Spencer said: 

“What you propose to do is to or- 
ganize a pathological condition.” 

Mrs. Paterson suggests that this “is an 
exact description of social work.” 

It is. No one is likely to object to the 
social worker doing her job. The danger 
signal should go up when she exceeds 
it. It is a problem in the division of 
labor. Modern social work, insofar as 
it hews to the line laid down by its 
secular leaders, is out of bounds. Its 
abnormal growth reflects a brazen desire 
to usurp the rightful functions of home 
and church and school. As such it should 
be regarded, and resisted, as a creeping 
social sickness. 
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SAMARITANS 


Without Honor 


| Pimp men groped through a bliz- 
zard a year ago last December, fight- 
ing their way toward a stranded automo- 
bile where three women and a man were 
slowly freezing to death. The “big 
snow” had already snatched the lives of 
several Ohioans. Now four more hung 
in the balance—depending on whether 
or not the four-man rescue party 
reached the snowbound car in time. 
After a fighting half hour, the party 
finally reached the car. They wrapped 
blankets around the unconscious victims, 
lifted them in their arms, and literally 
elbowed their way back to safety through 
high drifts and the screaming snow- 
storm. Depositing the four nearly life- 
less forms on cots in the administration 
building of the London (Ohio) Prison 
Farm, the rescuers sank to the floor ex- 
hausted, but successful in their mission. 
The following day at 10:00 Pp. m., five 
other men plowed through high drifts 
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with a bulldozer, clearing a pathway to 
a marooned Greyhound bus on Ohio’s 
Route 56. They freed the bus and sev- 
eral other stranded cars. Other rescue 
crews helped feed livestock, delivered 
coal to snowbound homes, cleared roads, 
and performed many other jobs that 
helped cheat the swirling white specter 
of its victims. 

This vast job of lifesaving was given 
little publicity when actually it was 
front-page news. For the rescue crews 
were all inmates of the London Prison 
Farm—every one a convicted felon! The 
convicts received no compensation or 
other rewarding considerations; they ex- 
pected none. They had volunteered to 
risk their lives to help save those of the 
people who had flung them into prison. 

None of these convicts had shirked 
his job because of personal discomfort. 
None escaped, though there were ample 
opportunities to flee. All were volun- 


Though seldom seen in news- 
papers, there is a better side of 
prison life. Here are a few of 
the heroic deeds performed by 
men behind the iron bars 


by FELIX HARTLEP 


teers. “Many of the inmates had to be 
given penicillin and sulfa drugs and 
treated for frost bite and ... (other) 
‘ injuries suffered during their 
‘errands of mercy’,” the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch reported. 

Such actions by prison inmates occur 
quite frequently. But because the inci- 
dents are not given the publicity they 
deserve, the humane and decent side of 
America’s “criminals” is not known to 
the majority of the people who, conse- 
quently, look upon all prison inmates as 
consummate scoundrels, not worthy of 
social considerations. 

In spite of this prejudice, instilled in 
Americans’ minds through the sensation- 
seeking tactics of yellow journalism, con- 
victs throughout the country make 
countless sacrifices and often risk their 
lives to help people “on the outside.” 

Customarily we think of convicts as 
individuals with a grudge against so- 
ciety, as persons who have nothing but 
contempt for the institutions of democ- 
racy. And yet, whenever a_ tragedy 
strikes, prisoners are among the first 
to act. When they learned that an 
elderly woman had been left destitute 
when fire destroyed her home in the 
vicinity, 140-odd convicts of a South 
Carolina prison made up a one hundred 
dollar purse to help her out of her 
difficulties. 

This piece of generosity entailed real 
sacrifice for a majority of the convicts. 
Convicts’ weekly wages add up to no 
more than a few pennies, if anything. 
Most of our state prisons have no legis- 
lative or institutional appropriations for 
such vest-pocket payrolls. 

Such unselfishness is: commonplace in 
most of the country’s penal institutions. 
American prisoners make regular bi- 
monthly blood donations to the Red 
Cross as well as annual monetary con- 
tributions to the Damon Runyon Cancer 
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Fund, the March of Dimes, the Red 
Cross, and others. Prison officials play 
impassive roles in these donations, 
neither encouraging nor discouraging. 
Donations are sponsored and promoted 
entirely by the prisoners. Officials are 
guick and willing to co-operate with 
the inmates, and interfere only when a 
soliciting organization is suspected of 
fraud. 


\. TOT very long ago, Atlanta sur- 

geons said tiny Carolyn Purcell 
would have to have her “cancer-stricken” 
eyes removed in order to save her life. 
As soon as they heard about it, two con- 
victs of the Georgia State Prison at 
Reidsville approached the warden. Each 
offered to donate an eye to the little girl, 
they said, “So that she will not have to 
go through life blind.” 

Doctors explained, a little sadly, that 
such operations are impossible. Cornea 
transplants are performed regularly, but 
this little girl would have to have her 
entire eyeballs removed. 

Che convicts’ dampened spirits were 
lifted a short time later, however, when 
the “cancer” diagnosis proved to be 
wrong. Mayo Clinic specialists found 
Carolyn’s affliction to be nothing more, 
serious than an inflammation of the 
eves. 

A life term Sing Sing prisoner—with 

o promise of reward, if he lived— 
risked his life in a daring effort to save 
that of a dying child. In a last-resort 
experiment, the blood of the convict 
and an eight-year-old girl were commin- 
gled in an effort to pump new life 
into the child’s veins. The child was 
dying of leukemia, and the prisoner was 
trying to swap his life for her rapidly 
approaching death. 

\t five-hour intervals on four succes- 
sive days the prisoner allowed the 
poisoned blood of the child to flow 
through his own blood stream while his 
blood circulated through her. Eighteen 
quarts of blood flowed between the two 
during the course of the experiments, 
according to Dr. Charles C. Sweet, chief 
prison physician. 

The strange experiment failed—the 
little girl died. But the fact remains, 
the convict had tried to sacrifice his life 
child. 

\t the Ohio Penitentiary in Colum- 
bus, seven convicts donated 448 square 
inches of skin to save the life of an 
eleven-year-old-boy after an oil stove 
explosion had burned most of the upper 
part of his body. The amazing part of 
this incident, however, is not that. the 
convicts saved the boy’s life, but the 
fact that more than 750 inmates had 
answered the plea for volunteers to give 
skin grafts. These volunteers were 
warned that giving large areas of skin 
is a process followed by considerable 
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postsurgery discomfort, and which ulti- 
mately results in a large scar area. De- 
spite this factor, the eligible men at 
the prison expressed a desire to help 
the boy. 

Nor is it necessary for tragedy to strike 
before the convicts are spurred into 
action. About a year ago, columnist Paul 
Light of the St. Paul Pioneer Press wrote 
about sick children. And when they 
read it, the women of the Women’s Re- 
formatory in Minnesota devoted most of 
their leisure hours to making “cuddly 
stuffed animals for the children just 
like the ones we send to our own 
little kiddies.” : 

Those “cuddly animals” gave the chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s Gillette Hospital 
many happy hours. The gaily colored, 
cotton-stuffed menagerie was given birth 
only because those female “criminals” 
thought it would make the children 
“feel very happy to receive some cuddly 
stuffed animals.” 

Such spontaneous acts of unselfishness 
do not come from the hearts of worth- 
less rascals. They are brought about be- 
cause even the inmates of our prisons 
have a spark of decency in them, in spite 
of the stories to the contrary of yellow 
journalism. 

These cases, picked at random from 
among hundreds of similar incidents, 
suggest that the present American prison 
population may not be so utterly lacking 
in manhood as tradition and general 
opinion have made us believe. Such 
sacrifices have proven that some ele- 
ments of sound and upright character 
are to be found among men and women 
on the “other side of the law.” 

In fact, this has come to be recognized 
not only by some state governments but 





also by certain federal agencies and de- 
partments. The Army during the last 
war consented to drop some of the bar- 
riers against military service by men 
with prison records, 

Most of the ex-convict soldiers made 
good showings, too. Many of them re. 
main planted in foreign soil. And only 
a very small percentage were con- 
victed for civil or military crimes during 
and after their war services. 

The sad part is that prejudice has 
played a part of official policy for so 
long that sincere penologists have been 
hindered or rebuked in their efforts to 
introduce modern methods of rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation, a trite word, 
greatly overworked as a show card by 
mediocre “penologists,” deserves em- 
phasis equally with punishment in any 
program dealing with those who violate 
the law. 

Men and women who rise to the occa- 
sion when somebody “on the outside” 
needs blood of a certain type, an eye 
cornea, a square of live skin, or even a 
bone splint—as innumerable prison in- 
mates have risen to the occasion in re- 
cent years—such men and women have 
elements of sound character worthy of 
developing. 

There is absolutely nothing selfish 
about these donations by convicts. For 
as the 40-year-old “lifer” at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan wrote when 
offering skin to a badly burned child in 
Detroit: 

“I do not expect nor want any mate- 
rial gain from this offer and I am not 
making a publicity bid for freedom. If 
I can be of service, I shall consider it an 
atonement for the things I have done 
wrong.” 





Photographing of prisoners is not allowed, but here is a night 
shot of prisoners driving a tractor during a midwest blizzard 
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The Theater’s Problems 


The bankruptcy of the contemporary American theater is 
being heavily underscored this season with a succession of 
dreary failures. The soothsayers are offering their advice and 
the doctors are prescribing countless remedies for the fabu- 
lous invalid, but unless and until the American theater starts 
prescribing for itself, we can rest assured that the condition 
will not improve. 

Blame for the situation is fixed in varying degrees on labor 
costs, on Hollywood, on television, on the playwrights, etc., 
depending on who is placing the onus for the current dismal- 
ness. Each has contributed to a degree in building a barrier 
between the play and its prospective audience. However, in 
any final analysis the problem boils down to a simple fact: 
good plays still attract large audiences. 

The scarcity of exceptional play material can be traced 
directly to the producers who demand, and the playwrights 
who pen, tracts rather than dramas. In its preoccupation 
with matters political and psychological, the theater has 
neglected its primary function, which is to entertain. 

That quality need not be restricted to the froth of a 
comedy or the frivolity of a musical revue. The Oliviers are 
proving conclusively that there is more solid entertainment 
value and dramatic power in thé prose of a properly inter- 
preted Shakespeare than most audiences dreamed existed. 
There is true entertainment and real art in the theater only 
when it breaks away from the humdrum. Today's dramatists 
‘have—with very few exceptions—failed miserably in their 
efforts to do so. 

Such attempts have been hampered to a very large degree 
by producers who refuse to sponsor the original, the imagi- 
native, or the unusual. The recent popularity of revivals 
only emphasizes this timidity. An O'Neill, a Shaw, or a 
Shakespeare would have scant opportunity for a hearing 
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wagon train into early Oregon in “Bend in the River” 


Julia Adams and James Stewart lead a pioneer 


today, even though their wares figure prominently in the 
modern playbill. 

Admittedly, such physical factors as high costs play a 
large part in the current debacle which finds no more than 
two or three new plays worthy of attention. But a gap must 
be found in the barricade if the theater is to revive. The 
playgoer who is being asked to finance a production to the 
tune of six dollars or more per ticket, can in most cases get 
better value from an evening with a good book. With so 
many of this season's plays on the intellectual level of radio 
soap operas and television travails, the situation might well 
be categorized as desperate. 


The New Plays 


POINT OF NO RETURN is a literate, witty, and dramati- 
cally effective adaptation of the John P. Marquand novel 
which cleverly sideswipes the contemporary groping for 
material success. A variation on the old keeping-up-with-the- 
Joneses idea, with a faint resemblance to the Death of a 
Salesman theme, the play varies between irony and humor 
in outlining the situation of a young bank executive on the 
verge of a promotion. He has worked long and hard for 
the vice-presidency which is within his grasp, only to dis- 
cover that he really doesn’t want it at all. The role is han- 
dled superbly by Henry Fonda, who has the ability to blend 
humor with his earnestness and make it quite believable. 
This is one of the most convincing in his gallery of charac- 
terizations. In fact, every member of the cast is expert at 
making the familiar types come to life. Paul Osborn, who 
adapted the Marquand story for the stage, has managed to 
translate the scenes into a fluid dramatic package. Objec- 
tions to the play’s occasional missteps preclude an unquali- 
fied recommendation, but it_is generally interesting and 
appropriate. 
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Jose Ferrer and Judith Evelyn are co-starring in a grim, 
depressing, and often morbid melodrama that carries tension 
to the breaking point on several occasions. THE SHRIKE 
mes under the category of psychological drama and takes 
its title from a predatory bird known in ornithological cir- 
as “the butcher bird.” In this instance the name is 
ipplied to the wife of a man who has attempted suicide. 
He is brought to the psycho division of a large city hospital 
nd the action of the play is centered in this setting. In 
scenes of mounting despair and relentless tension, a situa- 
tion is developed in which the victim is driven to the door- 
step of insanity through the cold machinations of his wife. 
Che writing is vivid here and so is the acting, but there is 
little to recommend in the production as a unit. It is limited 
by morbidness and a tendency to set up its own standard of 
moral valves. ; 


Bawdy, rowdy, and suggestive, best describe the revival of 
the Rodgers and Hart musical version of John O’Hara’s 
PAL. JOEY. A considerable amount of acting, singing, danc- 
ing, and writing talent is wasted on a theme that seldom 
rises above the sub-basement level in its retelling of an odious 
tale. The music is lilting, though the lyrics are in execrable 

iste and it is unfortunate to find the talents of Vivienne 
Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gallagher, and Elaine Stritch 
wasted on such trash. 


Vira Zapata! 


Che makers of VIVA ZAPATA have borrowed more than 
cinematographic technique from the Russian moviemakers. 
\ high-keyed salud to the revolutionary General of Mexico, 
the film glorifies the ruthlessness of Emiliano Zapata, who 
rode to power at a time when the Marxist zealots were mak- 
ing excellent capital of discontent below the Rio Grande. 

\s directed by Elia Kazan, from John Stéinbeck’s original 
screenplay, the film takes issue with history in setting out to 
deify the man Zapata. With startling resemblance to the 
Soviet class-struggle movies, the production develops the 
theme of a downtrodden peasantry rising in revolt under the 
leadership of a blustering young charro. In turn he is 
idvised and guided by a commissar, representing a Kerensky- 
type revolutionary in exile who maneuvers the campaign 
from his refuge in Texas. As the situation develops, familiar 
clichés appear: the caricature of middle-class representa- 

use of a church setting for a scene of violence and 
romance; the deification of their leader by the peasantry, 
il the inevitable contempt for law, order, and authority. 

Such elements are characteristic of most all Soviet films, 
ind it is more than a bit disturbing to find them flagrantly 
displayed in a Hollywood product. In its final sequences, 
the story line wavers between the didactic Marxism and the 
opportunism of power-mad dictatorship. Steinbeck’s con- 
fusions on this score are illuminating but never very forth- 
right. 

The glorification of a Zapata is as destructive of clear 
hinking and honesty as was the recent screen tribute to a 
Nazi leader in The Desert Fox. At such a critical period in 
world history, it hardly seems necessary to point out that the 
Rommels and the Zapatas do not rate apologia. 

Photographically beautiful, acted in the best clenched-fist 
nanner by Marlon Brando, Anthony Quinn, Arnold Moss, 
joseph Wiseman, Jean Peters, Margo, and Mildred Dunnock, 
this ambitious film is not without its graphic moments. But 

is impossible to salute any artistic endeavor based on a 
distorted attempt to sell the public on a revolutionary whose 
reer hardly qualifies him for the role of liberator, hero, 
wv friend of the people. Steinbeck and Darryl Zanuck 
should take another look at the record. 


(20th Century-Fox) 
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Murder in the Cathedral 


T. S. Eliot’s striking poetic play, MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, has been made into a motion picture of ex- 
ceptional power and beauty. Produced in Britain with a 
cast of fine players, the story of Thomas a Becket becomes a 
screen classic for those who are discriminating in their choice 
of film fare. In many respects, this version is superior to the 
stylized Broadway presentation of fifteen years ago. The 
range of the camera permits a fuller interpretation of the 
somber drama, and every opportunity for dramatic effect is 
expertly realized here. The cast recruited for this perform. 
ance is, from star to chorus members, letter-perfect in inter- 
pretation of the lyric Eliot lines. Becket’s martyrdom in the 
twelfth-century struggle between the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the English king is one of the most dramatic con- 
flicts in history. As recreated in this stirring film, it is im- 
passioned, timely, and recommended for every member of 
the movie-going family. (Classic) 


Reviews in Brief 


Few Western sagas have been so successfully fashioned as 
the suspenseful and action-filled BEND OF THE RIVER. 
Taking as its theme the development of the Pacific North- 
west, the story follows a wagon train of farmers through 
the hazards of a trip westward and the even greater dangers 
of a first winter in the Columbia River valley. In addition 
to the genuine excitements of the plot, the breathtaking 
beauty of the Oregon country gives the production a pic- 
torial splendor seldom duplicated. Further assets are the 
rugged performances of James Stewart, Arthur Kennedy, 
and Jay C. Flippen. This is entertainment-plus for the en- 
tire family. (Universal-International) 


PHONE CALL FROM A STRANGER starts on an inter- 
€sting premise, but fails to present a sound solution to the 
problems it poses. Gary Merrill is seen as the sole survivor 
of an air crash who visits the families of three victims. He 
attempts to adjust the tangled situations he finds, but the 
script is built on shifting sands of morality. In overreaching 
to condone the actions of its principal figures, the script 





Alban Blakelock in the screen version of 
T. S. Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral” 
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falls victim to a familiar Hollywood malaise. In addition to 
Merrill’s competent performance there are acceptable vig- 
nettes by Keenan Wynn, Michael Rennie, Bette Davis, 
Shelley Winters, and Beatrice Straight. (20th Century-Fox) 


The courage and fortitude which singer Jane Froman ex- 
hibited during her long fight against crippling injuries is 
the basis for a rather garish and lengthy Technicolor extrava- 
ganza called WITH A SONG IN MY HEART. Impressive 
in such technical achievement as voice dubbing, the film 
misses fire when it delves into the personal aspects of the 
Froman story. It becomes just another backstage saga, 
trimmed with ultra lavish production numbers, objectionable 
in its handling of a divorce angle and superficial in its ap- 
proach to the various tragedies in Miss Froman’s life. Susan 
Hayward plays the lead with considerable conviction and 
manages the vocal integration expertly. Thelma Ritter, 
David Wayne, Una Merkel, Rory Calhoun, and Robert 
Wagner are as good as their roles allow. The highlight of 
the proceedings is the haunting quality of Miss Froman’s 
voice, which rates a more effective showcase than this con- 
ventional musical hoopla. (20th Century-Fox) 


There is a zest and good humor to the hijinks in JUST 
THIS ONCE which carries it above the usual level of frothy 
comedies. Peter Lawford and Janet Leigh prance through a 
puerile routine involving a fictional-type playboy and a 
serious young lady lawyer. The complications lack original- 
ity but the bright dialogue and brisk playing transform the 
production into a fairly enjoyable session for the adult mem- 
bers of the family. (M-G-M) 


RED SKIES OF MONTANA, as tense as a forest fire, is 
thoroughly exciting fare. U.S. Forest Service paratroopers 
who are landed in inaccessible spots to fight mountain fires 
give the production its high adventure. Filmed in semidocu- 
mentary style, the picture has scenes of spectacular con- 
flagrations, made doubly effective through the vivid eye of 
the color camera. These raging sequences make the conven- 
tional dramatics of the plot seem pallid, but Richard Wid- 







“he 


Richard Widmark (shown with Joe Sawyer) is a fire- 
fighting paratrooper in “Red Skies of Montana” 
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mark, Constance Smith, and Jeffrey Hunter add to the pro- 
duction’s interest with suitably vigorous portrayals. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


The heroics, the problems, and the solutions follow well- 
grooved trails in RED MOUNTAIN, but there are some 
compensations for the insatiable adult adventure fan. Ex- 
cellent use of the color camera and intelligent performances 
by Alan Ladd, Lizabeth Scott, Arthur Kennedy, and John 
Ireland overshadow the jousting between two factions in a 
Civil War vintage yarn. Suspense and excitement blend 
well here. (Paramount) 


The Kettles have become something of a national institu- 
tion, and in MA AND PA KETTLE AT THE FAIR they 
continue a tradition of zany hilarity. The laughs are tele- 
scoped and the fun reminiscent of other Kettle excursions, 
but this is a rollicking family frolic that makes up in humor 
what it lacks in substance and originality. (Universal-In- 
ternational) 


HAREM GIRL was designed te fit the slapstick style of 
Joan Davis. Beyond her double-jointed antics and broad 
playing there is nothing to recommend in this frantic farce 
that scurries along at a reasonably fast pace but accom- 
plishes little. (Columbia) 


THE AFRICAN QUEEN owes much, if not all, its adult 
appeal to the lush and treacherous backgrounds ot the Dark 
Continent where it was filmed. C. S. Forester’s popular novel 
at its best when the camera focuses on the Technicolor 
beauty of a perilous*journey over inland waters, rapids, and 
lakes of Africa. Less successful are the moments when the 
human conflicts, the blatant propaganda, and the implausi- 
bilities of the plot take precedence, even though Humphrey 
Bogart and Katharine Hepburn give excellent performances 
as an oddly-mated pair. You certainly won't subscribe to 
all the ideas in this, but you may well be fascinated by the 
turbulence of the backgrounds and the eye-filling panoramas 
of African land and water scenes. (United Artists) 


Humphrey Bogart and Katharine Hepburn 
in “The African Queen,” film presenta- 
tion of C. S. Forester’s popular novel 
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At the Border of the Land 





Hunted, driven, and destitute thousands pouring into refugee 


camps bordering the Iron Curtain are a mighty challenge to charity 


NE of the great realities of our 

time is the existence of an Empire 
that stretches from Europe’s Iron Cur- 
tain, on the west, far to the other side 
of the world, the northern part of the 
Peninsula of Korea. Within this area, 
millions of men are living under con- 
stant and terrible pressures, in daily 
dread. If they wish to maintain life, 
they must obey orders handed down to 
them by men who are themselves pup- 
pets of a despotic central government. 


Thus, we have a situation in which men’ 


must go through their whole lives re- 
sponding, not to the pressures and calls 
from within their own consciences as 
free men, but only to pressures, threats, 
and force from outside themselves. If 
they dare act in accord with con- 
science and protest against torture or 
injustice, they are forced into the ranks 
of the absolute slaves in Siberia or 
Asiatic Russia. 

For the first time in seven hundred 
years, the great land mass of Russia 
and Asia is unified under one directive 
force. One third of all the peoples of 
the world are governed directly, or 
through obedient commissars, by the 
great new Empire that arose out of the 
chaos of moral bankruptcy that followed 
World War Il. Not since Genghis Khan 
occupied Eastern Europe ‘from the 
Baltic to the Danube, and then mastered 
the almost unimaginable expanse of two 
continents from the Caucasus to the 
Korean Peninsula, has so great a part 
of the earth’s surface been brought un- 
der one power. 

[t is much easier for us in America 
to forget these monstrous facts than 
to remember them. It is much easier 
for us to put out of our minds the 
anguishing thought that at least four- 
teen million men_and women are in 
chains in the furthermost reaches of 
Siberia, building, at the command of 
their masters, the mine tunnels, the 
dams, and the great factories which will 
consolidate a regime. Among these 
slaves are hundreds of thousands of 
Catholics from Lithuania, Poland, the 
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Eastern portions of Germany, Hungary, 
and Rumania. Many among them are 
priests, bishops, and nuns. The priests 
say Mass secretly, if they can celebrate at 
all. The faithful are cut off from the 
solace of the sacraments. They work 
and build all day, every day, in dark- 
ness, until they die of hunger and cold, 
to -be replaced by other slaves recruited 
from the half-slaves of two continents. 
All around this great land mass are 
borders which are guarded by barbed 
wire, by sentries, by machine guns, and 
by cleared forests which provide a “no 
man’s land.” People caught trying to 
escape are shot or sent to slave labor 
camps. 

In Europe, the Iron Curtain, espe- 
cially toward the south, looks every day 
more like the outer works of some 
mighty fortress. Along the “no man’s 
land” are sentry boxes such as one sees 
around a prison yard. And yet, every 
month, about fifteen thousand men, 
women, and children escape to the West 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany alone. 
Between fifteen hundred and two thou- 
sand people, mostly men, flee from such 


countries as Czechoslavakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria every 
month. % 


Wherever there is a chance to escape 
from the unspeakable oppression and 
persecution of the Red Empire, men 
will take that chance. That is why all 
the refugee camps along the Iron Cur- 
tain are filled and constantly refilled 
with poor driven humanity. That is 
why, even before hostilities began, Ko- 
reans were fleeing from the north to the 
south at the rate of one thousand every 
day. That is why this victimized nation 
has now become a nation of refugees. 
That is why Hong Kong, the only pin- 
point of China not under the new mas- 
ters, is a seething, heaving mass of 
humankind, one million of them 
refugees from the mainland. 

Last Fall, I stood facing the Land 
of Fear, the land on the dark side of 
the Iron Curtain. I was visiting the 
numerous camps that have been set up 


to receive the destitute and terrified 
who seek a haven in the West. It was 
hard to believe that just across those 
fields, or beyond those woods, was a 
land that, though outwardly the same 
in its physical aspects, was spiritually 
another world—a world of hate and 


force and violence. I had felt the same 


way during the war, as I stood near the 
Pyrenees looking north toward the ex- 
panse of “Fortress-Europe” from which 
the refugees were also fleeing hour by 
hour. 

The difference was that they then 
ran from the terror of the fiery heat of 
Dachau’s crematorium, while now 
they were fleeing from the dread of the 
icy wastes of Siberia. Perhaps I can 
give you some idea of the world-wide 
and world-challenging problem of es- 
caping refugees by describing the con- 
ditions along one border and inside a 
besieged city of the Land of Fear— 
Berlin. 

Not far from Czechoslovakia, near 
Nuremberg, Germany, is Camp Valka, a 
jam-packed camp of more than four 
thousand recent arrivals—Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Poles, Ukrainians, Finns, Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Balts, and Ruman- 
ians. Valka, in a monument that rises 
in the center of its desolate barracks, 
proclaims itself as “The First European 
City.” Here the representatives of most 
of the nationalities of Europe live to- 


gether, agonize together about past 
terrors, hope together for a_ better 
future. Every week their number is 


increased by about 250 border-crossing 
fugitives. 


AR Relief Services-NCWC—has 

an immigration office in the Camp 
and is giving all possible aid in docu- 
menting the refugees and checking emi- 
gration possibilities. Consuls of receiv- 
ing countries. must come forward, how- 
ever, with visas. Up to now these have 


‘been few. 


I saw the tensions and difficulties of 
life in Valka, with so much suppressed 
bitterness—so much dangerous hopeless- 
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ness, so many conflicting nationalisms. 
The “First European City” does have 
some citizens living by the traditions 
that first made Europe into the glorious, 
creative, teeming womb of achievement 
that it once was. 

War Relief Services-NCWC—helped 
Caritas, German Catholic Charities, to 
staff Valka Camp with a team of social 
workers. Four rooms of the camp are 
clothing warehouses for clothing sent 
by American Catholics. The destitute 
victims of terror who come in from the 
border receive joyfully the warm over- 
coats, sweaters, and underwear from the 
hands of the Caritas workers. 

For the six hundred and fifty child 
refugees of various nationalities at Valka 
there are schools and a new kinder- 
garten. Clothing and supplementary 
food for the children come from War 
Relief Services-NCWC stocks. 

North of Valka is a camp for German 
border-crossers from the Soviet zone. 
Camp Giessen is a transit camp, since 
people are turned out a few days after 
their arrival. 

All of these desolate and destitute 
human beings join the throngs of home- 
less in Western Germany. Eight million 
expellees from the East still crowd every 
available shelter and strain to the ut- 
most the economy of a war-shattered, 
truncated nation. By actual statistics, 
one out of every three persons in West 
Germany is on a dole of some sort. The 
relief costs absorb much of the coun- 
try’s taxes, and there is little left to con- 
struct the nearly five million dwelling 
units necessary to house the present 
population. 

It is to the homeless and to the inade- 
quately fed that Caritas gives out the 
millions of pounds of life-giving foods 


* 


Carrying their pitifully few belong- 
ings, a family escapes the Land of Fear 


Because the camp is overcrowded, these 
refugees fashion a shelter in the woods 


Korean refugees trudge silently along 
the icy roads of their destroyed land 
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that come in regular shipments from the 
Catholics of the U.S. 
North from Camp Giessen, and al- 


most astraddle the Iron Curtain, is 


Friedland, the camp where the Ger- 
man slave laborers used to be sent 
straight from Moscow, after their dis- 
charge from prison stockades all over 


Russia, Few war prisoners return now. 
Russia says there are no more, German 
authorities say hundreds of thousands 
still slave in the secret places of a vast 
Arctic prison land. For years, a jolly,. 
beloved Rhineland priest has been the 
Friedland. His village, in a 
lovely part of West Germany, he told 
me, had not suffered bombardment. He 
had not felt in his own person the hor- 
of war, so Father Joseph Krahe 
told his Bishop that he would like to 
help the most anguished of the people 
of a vanquished nation—the returned 
prisoners-of-war who were congregated 
at Friedland while searching for their 
families. A quonset hut in Camp Fried- 
land thus became the home of Father 
Joseph Krahe. 

Now Camp Friedland is a gathering 


soul of 


rors 


place for all the people who fled, or 
who were expelled, from Eastern Eu- 
rope. This past Christmas, Father 
Krahe had his usual Christmas party 
for everybody. He sent us a descrip- 


tion of it. Under the joyful events, we 
can see the fathomless well of sorrew 
that underlies the lives of all of these 
homeless people: 

“The days of Christmas in Friedland 
were spent as in previous years: many 
people, much work, but also great joy. 
We had prepared a very nice Christmas 
party for our various national groups, 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, and Ruma- 
nians. Needless to say, the gifts for these 
people came from generous American 
Catholics. The distribution was ar- 
ranged by Caritas. I made a speech, 
our choir sang hymns, and we per- 
formed a nativity play. Two days before 
Christmas, four hundred and thirty ex- 
pellees arrived from Rumania. Most of 
them were women and children. Only 
about thirty men were among them. 
Coming with this transport were also 


three nuns, School Sisters of Our Lady— 
who had been wearing civilian clothing 
lor two years. The joy of these people 
has been indescribable.” 


I HAVE seen Father Krahe’s power of 
healing spirits and bringing back 
a sense of Christian hope to men, 


women, and children from whom the 
world had taken away even the sense of 
their own worthiness. The steady flow 


of supplies from American Catholics 
through Caritas has strengthened Father 


Krahe in his heart-tearing task of being 
sympathetic innkeeper to the shelterless, 
the driven, and the broken-hearted. 
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It is in Berlin, an island within the 
great Land of Fear, that one most 
graphically beholds the flight to the 
West. Berlin, “that dismal, divided, iso- 
lated wreck of a city where two worlds 
eye each other like crouching lions in a 
cage.” 

As fast as political refugees are trans- 
ported out to the West, others arrive to 


take their places—each one in his dire } 


need and desolation a tremendous chal- 
lenge to our charity. Packed into Ber- 
lin are two hundred thousand refugees, 
most of them living in makeshift hous- 
ing. Already the fifty-two camps that 
were set up for emergency cases are in- 
adequate. The Johannes Haus, opened 
by the Society of St. John as a transit 
residence, is already filled to overflowing 
with refugees who cannot move on to 
make way for others because they have 
no place to go. 

Into Berlin streamed the German ex- 
pellees who, dispossessed in Eastern 
Europe, found themselves in the Soviet 





A holy innocent. One of six hundred 
child refugees in Camp Valka, Germany 


Zone. Among the expelled were many 
priests and an entire community of 
nuns. A group of nuns expelled from 
Breslau into Berlin were immediately 
put to work by a dynamic litt!e Salesian, 
Father August Klinski. All over the 
chaotic and destroyed city, Father 
Klinski had found fatherless and home- 
less children. He .had gathered them 
into the basement of the half-destioyed 
Siemens Radio factory, where he fed 
them a meager ration of bread and soup 
which he obtained by begging. Later, 
Father Klinski rounded up the Salesian 





priests expelled from East Prussia. Each 
day they would go down to the big 
bomb-shattered station and wait for the 
trains of cattle cars to come in carrying 
their cargoes of hapless humans ex- 
pelled from Silesia, Pomerania, East 
Prussia, and Danzig. 

Often these frightened teen-age refu- 
gees would step out of the train alone, 
having lost their parents or their broth- 
ers and sisters before being herded into 
the filthy cars that brought them. Some- 
times a mother would die on the station 
platform after being carried off the 
train. The good priest followers of Don 
Bosco took the boys. The Sisters re- 
ceived the girls. 


'S ge boy arrived on an expellee train 
with four brothers and sisters. He 
told Father Klinski an almost unbeliev- 
able tale of tragedy and horror. When 
the family was ordered to vacate their 
home in their native village, the 
widowed mother assembled the five chil- 
dren, and with what belongings they 
could carry in their hands, they trudged 
to the village railroad station. At the 
station a group of Russian soldiers 
shouted to the mother, “Komme Mit!” 
(Come with us) Sometime later, just 
before the train started, the mother re- 
turned and, half-crazy with fright and 
disgust, shot herself to death. The boy 
knew that as often as he had said 
good-by to his mother she would always 
trace the Sign of the Cross on his fore- 
head with her thumb and then kiss him. 
This is an ancient and touching- custom 
among Catholics in middle and eastern 
Europe. Although he knew she was 
dead, he wanted her to say good-by to 
him for the last time. Convulsed with 
sobbing, he took her poor dead hand 
in his own and traced the Sign of the 
Cross on his forehead saying, “Mother, 
bless me.” Then he led his younger 
brothers and sisters to the place where 
the people had been ordered to assemble 
to board the train for Berlin. All the 
boys of the family are now with Father 
Klinski, and the girls are in Our Lady’s 
Orphanage nearby. 

Three little boys in another family 
saw their father taken by the Russian 
soldiers at Koenigsberg. The mother 
and children were turned out of their 
home and took to the road. The mother 
perished, and a Polish farmer took the 
three boys and fed them. But he could 
not keep them, so he drove them in his 
horse-drawn cart until they could get 
a train to Berlin. 

Little trace of these tragic stories can 
be seen in the faces of the boys who 
greeted us in Father Klinski’s Don 
Bosco Home. Nobody broods, since 
everybody has a similar tale. Tragedy 
has become commonplace. What would 

(Continued on page 78) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Mr. Ruark’s Buttons 


THERE ARE MANY explosive subjects to write about 
today. The trouble is some of them are likely to explode 
even before a daily column gets printed, and as for a 
monthly one, the face of the globe could be altered by the 
time that comes out. My head teems with subjects, but I 
shall limit myself to two: Bertrand Russell, author and 
philosopher, and Robert Ruark, columnist. The first has a 
very serious book out; the second has written a very funny 
column, written no doubt merely to get a rise out of us 
excitable females. Very well. I rise. 

Mr. Ruark usually blames the woes of the world equally 
on the army brass and the civilian woman. The other eve- 
ning it was our turn. He took off about how no one sews 
buttons on a man’s shirt any more, and claimed that all our 
new inventions are merely creating a nation of querulous 
dames with nothing to do. 

Mr. Ruark says in his facetious way that orders are in 
order—just tell ‘em, he says, and he thinks if men act firmly 
they “may reshape the world.” 

I am certainly with him all the way on reshaping the 
world, but I think it will take more than women’s sewing 
on a few neglected buttons so that men can be more com- 
fortable or more presentable to their peers. 

I have no doubt that there are a lot of women who do 
little or nothing for their men or for the world at large. 
I read about these useless women and I have no doubt 
they exist somewhere. They remind me always of the large 
stalks on rose bushes, known as suckers. These grow and 
grow and get in the way while branches busy growing roses 
mind their own business. The suckers also stick out and 
prick the passers-by, but I imagine they can be quite effi- 
ciently eliminated when the need arises, so why worry about 
them. The type does not come into my ken. The ones that 
do are the important ones—those who are raising families 
and trying to do it with a certain standard of pleasant 
living and good health and good manners, in a world where 
butter is a dollar a pound, help ten dollars a day, where 
even the cup of coffee that keeps one going until the chil- 
dren are in bed is sky high, where women are wondering 
what to buy that will leave a dollar for tomorrow. 


Tired Women vs. Darning Egg 


I BELIEVE young mothers very literally sometimes don’t 
have time to sew on a button. Mr. Ruark asks nostalgically 
what has happened to the darning egg, and where are the 
women who used to sit around in a rocker with a lot of 
mending before them. Lots of them are asleep because they 
are worn out, just from coping with children and house and 
food and even maybe a second edition of Mr. Ruark. And 
some—a sadly increasing number—are worn out because they 
are working half days or at home to help make ends meet. 

Most young mothers are probably too worn out to read 
him or me either. And I want to say a word here that, for- 
tunately for the race, the men who snarl about this kind 
of thing are surely in the minority, and I say let ‘em dust 
their own ivory towers. Most of the younger men are too 
busy helping their wives wash dishes, wax floors, and heat 
bottles to be reading us either. 
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A Woman Buyer tor U.S. A. 


I DON’T MIND gentle kidding on this subject, but this 
was too heartlessly done, too inane, to pass without a few 
violent words. Then too I have suggestions about the whole 
matter. I am sure there are plenty of women with children 
grown who are eager to sew buttons on a world which 
I grant you needs them. Had they the opportunity, they 
might do something about the mounting expenses of this 
land. When I read about some of them I wish a woman 
could get at them and bring them down. For instance, why 
should there be at officers’ messes on a Sunday evening 
supper such a thing as fine, whole, large turkeys? I'd give 
them a good soup, a turkey sandwich, and a cup of coffee. 

The changing of colors of uniforms and throwing out a 
few million seems silly, or the selling of material to civilian 
stores when it could be used perfectly well by the Army or 
Navy. I learn a lot of this kind of thing from the papers, 
from senators who get annoyed, and from inquiring inves- 
tigating reporters. It seems to end there. 

I think women should be put in charge of the whole 
domestic part of the armed forces—the food supply, the 
menus, the buying of uniform material, anything that has 
to do with the household of the Army. We might be sur- 
prised at the amount saved if they were. And since women 
are in the forces now it would be no very arbitrary thing. 


Bertrand Russell’s Joy 


NOW WE SHALL TURN to Bertrand Russell and his 
fine new book all about joy. Seems he wrote even in 1917 
that “in dark days we need a clear faith and a well-grounded 
hope.” Now he adds that all we need is to stop clinging 
to old myths of fear and hate, and you know what the dear 
old gentleman means. He is sniping; he means the Chris- 
tian Faith and no doubt he is irritated that after all these 
years it won't stay down after he shoots it. All man needs, 
he says, is to offer his heart to joy. Well, he did that 
himself, and his philosophy all but kept him on one occa- 
sion out of these prim and proper United States. 

“Those who feel certainty in our time are stupid,” he 
writes, and again you know whom he is hitting. Yet how 
certain he is himself, this Lord Russell. MacArthur and 
Stalin are alike “simple minded and out of date” also because 
they are certain. But he is not. Rather cloudy arguing 
for the noted philosopher. 

Ruark wants buttons and ladies who make like Whistler's 
mother (but not ones that look like her, I'll wager) ; Russell 
wants joy and a lack of certainty. But they seem to feel 
alike about children. One, still being cute, says baby sitters 
are replacing grandmas for the little monsters. The other 
fairly weeps over MacArthur’s success in reducing the Japa- 
nese death rate, because it will merely increase the popula- 
tion pressure in Asia, and so he pleads for world-wide birth 
control. 

Fortunately, there are others who also want to shape the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire, and such desires do not 
include calling babies monsters or coldly planning to keep 
them from being born. One is so funny; the other so serious. 
But their music is raucous and thin. I prefer the music of 
the spheres—or of.a bunch of children shouting at play. 
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A Planet's 


New York has offered the world a 


beautiful capital. But all nations must truly PE Aaa et ee ee | ea ey 


i . . . : the free nations of the world are struggling to 
anite te: aqneaeiae high ideal build a capital. Though the ideal of a truly 
united world has suffered from the obstructive 
tactics of the Soviet, materially the capital has 

been constructed with surprising rapidity. 

Since its birth in 1945, the U.N. had many 
temporary quarters. For a long while no one 
seriously considered New York City as a perma- 
nent home. While a committee eyes Philadelphia 
and San Francisco as possibilities, a sudden offer 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the purchase of 
the present site was made and quickly accepted. 
The United States loaned additional millions, 
interest free, to finance the project. 

The U.N. is now a small world of its own. It 
has its own post office, telephone exchange, health 
clinic, fire and police departments, bank, shops, 
and radio-television facilities. A three-level un- 
derground garage provides space for at least fif- 
teen hundred cars. 

Besides the delegates themselves, there are 
more than four thousand office workers in the 
huge thirty-nine story secretariat building. In 
the cafeteria, people with white or black or yellow 
skin line up with trays. Men and women appear 
in native dress from all parts of the world. All 
are working to build a world of truly united 
nations. 

A spacious library is provided for the delegates and 
employees. Everything is filed for ready reference. 





In the U.N.’s own studios, draftsmen and In the former slum area, transplanted trees grace the 
artists prepare posters in all languages. facade of the new United Nations Secretariat building. 
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At the information desk, multilingual receptionists give 
information in any language from Arabic to Zulu dialect. 


Members of all delegations have learned 
to eat American food, cafeteria style. 


A SIGN PICTURE ARTICLE 


The U.N. hasits own division for pass- 
ports and other travel information. 


The famous spacious assembly room where the vital issues af- 
fecting the entire world are discussed by the U.N. delegates. 
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Saint Patrick takes care of hisown. His 


Feast Day was not the day for the godless 


Moses in China =~ 


Moo is not dead. At least he was 
LVinot a few months ago. Though 
what the Communists have done to him 
by this time I dare not guess. I am not 
referring to the prophet Moses. The 
Moses I mean was our cook in Yuan- 
tung. And Yuantung? Yuantung is a city 
in the Passionist Fathers’ mission area 
in Hunan, China. 

Moses is a Miao. Of course, you do 
not know what a Miao is. Few people 
yutside of China do. In the United 
States we have aborigines—we call them 
\merican Indians. In one section of our 
liocese in Hunan, China, we have ab- 
rigines. These people are not true 
Chinese. They are Miaos. They are the 
race who were in that section of China 
before the Chinese came. They have 
their own language, their. own dress, 
their own customs. They are a people 
apart. From time immemorial these 
Miaos have lived in the hills of one 
little corner of China which includes 
parts of Hunan, Kweichow, and Yunnan 
Provinces. 

Modern civilization has affected the 
Chinese of this section only to a minor 
legree. It has had less of an effect on 
the Miaos, because, for the most part, 
the Miaos have not and do not inhabit 
the cities. They live in small villages 
in the backwoods, often deep in the 
nountains. Moses, who has been the 
mission cook for the Yuantung Mission 
tor about ten years, was born in a ham- 
‘et in the mountains, beyond the city 
of Yuantung, about twenty-seven years 
go. Moses is a favorite of mine for 
many reasons, the chief being because 
he remained a militant Catholic under 
the Communists despite threats, long 
questionings by the Communist Police, 
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and jeopardy to himself, his wife, and 
his parents. 

In the past year about ten of us Pas- 
sionist Fathers have been expelled from 
China by the Communists. All the Sis- 
ters of Charity who were working with 
Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C. P., and his 
priests in our hospital, schools, and or- 
phanages have likewise been forced by 
the Communists to leave China. The 
thought naturally strikes many Catholics 
in the United States, “All the prayer, 
work, and money expended by the 
Church in China, gone up in smoke.” 

True, much of our work in China 
has been lost. From the material point 
of view much has been lost. The Com- 
munists have taken over our new hos- 
pital in Yuanling, dedicated only in 
1947. The new Girls’ Middle School 
of the Sisters. of Charity of Convent Sta- 
tion, New Jersey, not even completed, 
has been seized by the Communists. 
These and other buildings of the 
Church have been lost. But what of the 
Faith of the people? 

We Missionaries were sent to China 
by our superiors to plant the seed of 
Christianity. In any missionary en- 
deavor, churches, schools, and such 
things as hospitals, orphanages, and dis- 
pensaries must. be built—but the main 
thing we have in mind is to plant the 
seed of Christianity in the souls of the 
people of China. Has that been accom- 
plished, and has the seed taken firm 
root? In answer to that question I want 
to tell you of Moses, And Moses repre- 
sents many more. 

Ten months before the Communist 
armies marched into our section of 
Hunan, large groups of bandits banded 
together to make the most of the dis- 
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order consequent on the absence of the 
Chinese Nationalist Army which had 
been called north to resist the Com- 
munist Army plunging south from the 
Yellow River. In the mountains, just 
outside of Yuantung, two thousand 
bandits prepared to attack our city. 


‘On March 17, 1949, these bandits at- 
_ tacked the city and our Catholic Mis 


sion. I was sitting in my room awaiting 
the attack. Rifles began to crack and 
within fifteen minutes the bandits were 
on the street outside the walls. 

On the advice of older priests who 
had written me during the preceding 
weeks, I had intended to remain in the 
Mission, face the bandits, tell them 
just what the Mission was— that we 
were here to help the people, and had 
no great wealth they would be inter- 
ested in. When the firing became really 
intense I looked around the mission 
for some of the Miao help, to ask them 
just what they thought we should do. 
No one was in sight. I returned to my 
room and tried to read a book. In a 
few minutes, I heard someone running 
in the house downstairs. I presumed 


the bandits had broken into the mission, . 


so I got up to face them—not knowing 
whether I would be met with a bullet or 
what. 

The man running up the stairs was 
not a bandit—it was my cook Moses. 
He shouted to me to follow him imme- 
diately. He ran downstairs, out the 
kitchen door, around the house, and 
into the cellar. By that act, Moses very 
likely saved my life. The rest of the 
mission help and some friends of theirs 
were already in the cellar, which in the 
inner room was pitch dark. I told all 
of them to kneel down, say an Act of 
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Contrition, an Our Father, Hail Mary, 
and to invoke the help of God and His 
Blessed Mother. Privately, I added a 
litany of my own which had St. Patrick 
at the head of the list—after all it was 
his feast day! 

We had not finished when the bandits 
broke into the mission, and were swarm- 
ing all over the place. They stole or 
destroyed everything in sight. Guns 
were fired in the house, and outside 
there was a continuous staccato of rifle 
fre. After about an hour and a half, 
three of the bandits found the cellar 
door. They broke in, and then, nothing 
but air and darkness separated us from 
the rifles of these men who were out to 
steal, rape, and kill. Three of them came 
within a few feet of us—I could have 
stretched out my right hand and touched 
the end of the rifles pointing at us— 
but in the darkness they could see noth- 
ing. What made it worse was that one 
of the Miaos had his pet dog in with 
us. The dog did not bark or whimper. 
I suppose, like the rest of us, he was too 
frightened to even breathe. 

After standing in the open doorway, 
peering into the darkness for about 
sixty seconds, the three bandits left. 
For another hour the looting and smash- 
ing above our heads continued. When 
all was again quiet we left the cellar to 
see what was left of the mission. It was 
almost a complete wreck, all but a few 
things were stolen, but none of us had 
been killed. People elsewhere were 
killed. I was alive, and Moses, my cook, 
had saved my life. 

Eight months later the Communist 
Army marched into our city. After 
months of disorder, pillage, rape, and 
murder the people of the city of Yuan- 
tung received the Communists with open 
ams. This is, no doubt, as it was 
planned. Communist agents had come 
into our section months before to stir 
up the bandits to steal, rape, and mur- 
der, just so the people would say, “Any- 
thing rather than the bandits.” The 
answer to this was, “Communism.” The 
Communists would have come anyway, 
but preceded as they were by months of 
bandit control, their way was made easy. 

At first, the Communists treated the 
people comparatively well. Order was 
restored. Bandits were rooted out of 
the mountains. Roads which had been 
closed to travel for almost a year because 
of the bandits were now opened. The 
people co-operated in everything. There 
was even freedom of religion for some 
months. Catholics who had not been to 
Church for months because of the un- 
safe roads now came to Mass and the 
Sacraments. But this did not last for 
long. And, as far as we missionaries were 
concerned, we felt the power and hatred 
of the Communists from the very be- 
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We went to China to plant the seed of Christianity 


ginning. Part of our mission was occu- 
pied the second day after the Commu- 
nists marched in. This, despite the fact 
that Mao Tse-tung, the Communist 
leader, guaranteed that the property of 
foreigners and missions would not be 
used by the Communists. 

After a few months, and while three 
hundred Communist troops occupied 
most of our mission, an armed guard was 
placed at the mission gate. Catholics 
could not come in for Mass, and Father 
Reginald Arliss, C. P., and I were for- 
bidden to see our Catholics in the coun- 
try. The soldiers living in our Mission 
would come in to talk to Moses and 
to the other people working for the mis- 
sion. “Why are you working for these 
foreigners?” “Why are you a Catholic?” 
“Don’t you know these foreigners only 
use religion to enslave you?” “Do the 
priests have a short-wave radio set?” 
“Do they use it to send messages to 
America?” These, and hundreds of 
other questions. Moses was advised to 
leave our employ, he was threatened, he 
was told he could share in none of the 
benefits of the Farmers’ Union, and 
that when the land was divided up he 
would receive nothing. If he stayed on 
with us he would be put in jail. But 
Moses held on, he did not waver. 


A year of this sort of thing went on. 
Moses continued to cook for us. He 
served our Masses. He went to confes- 
sion and Holy Communion regularly. 
Then came the summons to the police 
headquarters. Moses knew, and we all 
knew from experience, that after a few 
of these summonses, if the person did 
not take the “advice” given, he might 
never return. But Moses continued to 
cook, to serve Mass, to help us in every 
way he could. 

After living under Communism for 
almost a year, practically all of our 
missionary work ceased. An occasional 
Catholic would manage to sneak by the 
guard, and come to us for confession, to 
hear Holy Mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion, but this became more and more 
difficult. Communist soldiers were in and 
out of the priests’ house all day long. 
Night searches became frequent. Fif- 
teen or twenty armed soldiers would 
come into the house to see if we were 
all in, and to look over the house. We 
were called to the police for long, de- 
tailed questioning, lasting hours at a 
time. They tried to break us down in 
every way. 

Our church was taken over by the 
Communists in January of 1951. In 
February, our good catechist, Pius, was 
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called to the police headquarters. We 
never saw him again. This was another 
trial for Moses’ faith and faithfulness. 
if the catechist were imprisoned merely 
because he worked for the mission, cer- 
tainly the same could happen to the 
cook, Moses. Then, too, Moses had been 
married only a short time. His young 
bride constantly feared he would. be 
thrown into jail. But Moses refused to 
leave the priests. Then, a young Catho- 
lic girl, a high school student, was put in 
jail for being a member of the Legion 
of Mary. The Communists said it was a 
political organization used by the for- 
eign priests to spy on China. Still, 
Moses chose to stay on in the Mission, 
Finally, came the day when the top 
Communist of Yuantung wanted the 
house of the mission as his own head- 
We were told we would have 
out. Protests were of no avail, 
the words and guarantees of Mao Tse- 
tung meant nothing. We two priests 
said if we were thrown out of the mis- 
sion we would rent a house on the street. 
Chis was forbidden, And we were for- 
bidden to move to the central mission 
in Yuanling where Bishop Cuthbert 
O'Gara, C. P., was. We were told there 


quarters. 


to gel 


was only one thing we would be per- 
mitted to do—return to our native coun- 
try. Thus, it happened that, in late June 
of 1951, the Communists forced us to 
leave our mission and our Catholics in 
Yuantung. 

The night before our departure, I 
told Moses not to carry our valises to 
the bus station the next morning. He 
had been faithful to the very end. It 
was pointless now to flaunt his fidelity 
to God, the Church, and the mission- 
aries in the face of the Communists who 
would surely be on hand to see that we 
left. Moses looked at me and said, 
“Shen Fu (Father), the priest is the 
father and mother of my soul. I have 
stayed with you and Father Reginald 
till now. I will see you off. And when 
you return after this Communism is 
over, I hope to be here to welcome you 
*back.” The next morning at 4:30 Moses 
was on hand to serve our Masses and to 
cook breakfast. He helped us in the 
last minute preparations for out de- 
parture. Then he took the pole on 
which he was to carry our two hand- 
bags and two portable typewriters (this 
was all the Communists would allow us 
to take), tied them so as to distribute 


We were forced to leave our mission and our Catholics 
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the weight evenly, and out of the muis- 
sion we marched, 

For anyone to assist the hated for- 
eigner was now considered an insult to 
China, but Moses marched us right up 
the street toward the bus station. Some 
of the Catholics were inconspicuously 
lined up outside the mission to bid 
us a sad farewell. When we arrived at 
the bus station, we found the Assistant 
Chief of Police there to see that we 
left. There were perhaps twenty other 
Communists in uniform present, mem- 
bers of the Police and Army. We got 
into the rickety old bus. Moses stored 
the baggage away, then came into the 
bus to say good-by. I again quietly 
thanked him for his many years of 
faithful service and told him I would 
give him a blessing. I added that, un- 
der the circumstances, it would not be 
necessary to kneel down, or to make the 
Sign of the Cross. I feared if all this 
were too obvious then poor, faithful 
Moses might land in jail immediately. 
As I raised my hand in blessing, Moses 
dropped to his knees in the bus, before 
all the Communists, and made a huge 
Sign of the Cross, on his forehead, 
breast, and shoulders. 

There, is the faith of one person in 
China. What happened after our bus 
pulled out is anyone’s guess. Moses may 
have been thrown into jail. But he 
knew what he was doing, and he did 
it for one reason—his Faith. 

Now that I am back in the States, I 
hear many people cluck their tongues 
and talk of all the Chinese Catholics 
who have gone over to Communism. 
Many have, no doubt—but many more, 
and it might even be the majority, have 
not. I can only judge from the Catho- 
lics in our little mission. But, if Com- 
munism were to take over in these 
United States, and Catholics, not with 
a background of one generation of 
Catholicism, but centuries of tradition 
behind them, had to choose between 
persecution and their Faith, how many 
would make the right choice? 

It is not a sudden, clear-cut choice. 
It is a slow, step-by-step procedure. 
After making a few of these steps, one 
finds it is a question of going a bit fur- 
ther, or losing your job. You, your wife, 
your children will starve. You may land 
in jail, you may even be killed as an 
enemy of the People’s Republic. And 
all the time, there is the gun in your 
back—the omnipresent police and 
soldiery. I wonder how many of us, 
right here in the United States, would 
remain faithful through it all. It is a 
terrible thought. 

Moses is a young and uneducated 
Miao in China. But he had the gift of 
Faith—and he proved himself a loyal 
Catholic under terrific opposition, May 
God ever bless you, Moses. 
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Churchill 
tries it 
again 


And, as usual, he succeeds. 
He didn’t want U.S. money, he 
said. Only steel and equip- 
ment. He got steel, equipment, 


and money 
by NEIL MacNEIL 


HEN Winston Churchill invited 
himself to Washington there was 

a distinct coolness toward his coming in 
the White House and in the State-De- 
partment. The Americans who would 
deal with him knew that Britain was 
facing a grave economic crisis and that 
the British Government would need 
billions of dollars of new credits. They 
also knew that Mr. Churchill would like 
to establish the same cordial relation- 
ship with President Truman that he had 
had with President Roosevelt during 
World War II when he got everything 
he sought. They feared the conse- 
quences, especially in an election year. 
Yet Mr. Churchill won out right 
along the line. His conferences with 
Mr. Truman were friendly and fruitful. 
His address before the Congress was 
a personal triumph. His press con- 
ferences and his public appearances 
showed that he was as popular as ever 
with the American people. The old 
Statesman is a colorful and gallant 
leader, and an eloquent and fervent 
pleader for his country and his people. 
He never forgets what he is after, and 
this time again he got almost everything 
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Smooth diplomat and answer to a tobacconist’s prayer 


he asked. He was too astute, of course, 
to ask for what he could not get. 

Before leaving England, the Prime 
Minister warned that he did not want 
any “exaggerated hope” attached to his 
visit. His purpose, he said, was “to 
reach a good understanding of each 
other’s point of view.” This was done 
in his own talks with the President and 
in the conferences of his aids, including 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, with 
other American officials. No new agree- 
ments resulted, so far as has been re- 
vealed, but varying viewpoints on crit- 
ical issues, like the British recognition 
of the Communist regime in China 
while we recognize and protect the 
Nationalists in Formosa, were explained 
and clarified. Mr. Churchill himself 
told Congress that he came for steel and 
not for money. Friendship was stressed 
and so was the common destiny of the 
two Democratic powers. 














Harris & Bwing photos 


He was not properly back home, 
however, before Washington had an- 
nounced that the British Government 
was to get a $300,000,000 credit to help 
it continue its rearmament program. 
He is getting his steel also, 1,000,000 
tons of it, although we ourselves need 
our entire steel output, but this will be 
in exchange for aluminum from Canada 
and tin from Malay. These are the posi- 
tive results of Mr. Churchill’s mission 
and they are considerable, but he would 
probably consider the intangible results 
more important. These include the 
continued co-operation on a world scale 
of the two English-speaking peoples, 
and the expectation of still more help 
to Britain from the United States. 

Two things only marred the otherwise 
beautiful harmony of Mr. Churchill's 
visit, and both of these stem from his 
address to the Congress. His suggestion 
that American troops be sent to Suez 
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to stand beside the British troops in 
that torrid crisis shocked both the 
American public and the American 
Government. The idea was dropped 
pronto, On the other hand, his sug- 
gestion that a truce in Korea followed 
by any violation of it by the Chinese 
Communists would bring “prompt, reso- 
lute, and effective” action by the British 
Government pleased Americans but 
shocked the British public. It brought 
an attack on his Government in the 
Commons, and in defending his Wash- 
ington visit in that chamber, he found 
it necessary to water down that striking 
pledge. He explained that he meant 
that the two governments would act 
together in “true comradeship” but that 
there had been no “definite or formal 
commitment.” This mollified some of 
his British critics but Americans did not 
like it much. 

Mr. Churchill’s visit to America 
showed that his personal stature in 
world affairs is bigger than that of the 
Empire he serves as Prime Minister. 
He has always been popular with 
American crowds. Many say that he is 
more popular here than he is at home. 
He is accustomed to victory. He is not 
afraid of trouble. 


[S major problems as Prime Min- 
ister, however, were probably not 
mentioned in his talks in Washington, 
or for that matter in his talks with 
Canadian officials. Yet anyone familiar 
with his character and his career knows 
that he will not be happy until some- 
thing is done about each of them. In 
Britain’s darkest hour in World War 
II, he lifted the British from defeat to 
victory; at the age of 77 he is still full 
of fight. 
His two problems are: 
|. The restoration of the prestige of 
the Conservative Party in Britain. 
While Mr. Churchill was returned to 
office through a slim majority of the 
seats in the Commons, the Labor Party 


got a slight majority of the voters. 
rhis means that the British electorate 
is uncertain and almost evenly divided 
between Capitalism as represented by 
Mr. Churchill, and the Conservative 


Party and Socialism as represented by 
former Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
and the Labor Party. Mr. Churchill 
will want to win over millions of the 
British voters to the Tories, and to do 
so he must impress them favorably. 

2. The restoration of the prestige of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 
The vast, populous Empire on which 
the sun never sets has been shrinking 
fast in size and power. It has lost 
Burma, Eire, India, Pakistan. It is un- 
popular in South Africa. It has trouble 
in the Middle East, where it has lost 
Palestine and its oil investment in Iran. 
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Since World War II, Britain itself has 
not been able to earn its own keep and 
maintain its international obligations. 
The United States had to take over in 
Greece and Korea and in the patroling 
of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
Britain had to get economic help from 
Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. London has had to play the role 
of junior partner in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can firm. You may be certain that Mr. 
Churchill will want a full partnership; 
he may not accept less. Certainly he 
will not be content to be the tail to the 
American kite. 

These are the kind of problems that 
Mr. Churchill likes to tackle. He moves 
in the tradition of greatness. He acts in 
the grand manner. A solution for the 
second of his problems would probably 








Definition 


> When the patient rang the doc- 
tor’s bell, the door was opened by 
the physician’s small daughter. 

“Is the doctor at home?” asked 
the woman pleasantly. 

“No,” was the reply. “He’s 
performing an appendectomy.” 

“My,” remarked the visitor, 
“that’s a big word for a little girl 
to use. Do you know what it 
means?” 

“Oh, yes,” the youngster an- 
swered. “It means $175.” 

—Mrs. R. Miller 











also solve the first. The average Briton 
has taken great pride in “his” Empire. 
He has liked the pomp and ceremony 
that went with it and that surrounds 
that Throne. He has suffered much for 
both Empire and Throne. He would 
doubtless acclaim the leader and the 
party that restored some of the glory 
and the splendor of the days of Queen 
Victoria. 

Britain’s basic needs are well known. 
They were known to the leaders of the 
Labor Party as they are known to the 
leaders of the Tories. For six years they 
have stumped British statesmanship. 
England requires a steady and assured 
flow of food for her people and raw 
materials for the factories where they 
work. That done, then she requires 


world markets for her finished products, 

Two world wars cost Britain most of 
her foreign investments, and left her 
instead with tremendous debts. The 
interest or the profits on these invest- 
ments had previously paid for much of 
the food and raw materials she con- 
sumed; now her position is reversed and 
she must pay interest and principal on 
her foreign debts. Meanwhile the 
spread of industrialization throughout 
the world and especially in the United 
States, Canada, India, and Japan, has 
cut deeply into her markets, first by 
supplying their home markets and 
secondly by underselling her in other 
markets. 


RITAIN must find a solution for eco- 

nomic crisis or accept a lowered 
standard of living at home and a less 
prominent role in international affairs. 
The Attlee Government did not find a 
solution, despite large outside help 
from the United States and the nations 
of the Commonwealth. Now Mr. 
Churchill must face it. Instead of eas- 
ing the “austerity” program of the 
Labor Government, his first major move 
in home affairs was to tighten it. This, 
of course, is only a temporary expedient. 
It will give Mr. Churchill time to 
muster his forces. There is no indica- 
tion that he intends to accept defeat 
and its consequences. On the contrary, 
in his role of Prime Minister, he acts 
as Gladstone or Disraeli might have 
done in the days of Britain’s imperial 
greatness. 

How he will act in the future may be 
judged by the way he acted just prior 
to his trip to Washington when he was 
preparing for his talks with Mr. 
Truman. First of all he indicated a lack 
of -enthusiasm for the multi-national 
European army that General Eisen- 
hower is striving to build up, with 
Washington’s blessing, to halt Com- 
munist aggression. Then he intimated 
strongly that Britain could not continue 
the thirteen-billion dollar defense pro- 
gram that had been started by the 
Attlee Government with the encourage- 
ment of the United States unless Britain 
got more American help. He found 
fault with the lease for the bases for 
American bombers in England. He op- 
posed the plan for an American admiral 
for the joint North Atlantic fleet and 
suggested that an English gun replace 
the American gun that had been de- 
cided on for the Nato forces. Finally 
he made a payment on the British debt 
to the United States. 

All of this went to prove that he 
could be tough and that he and his 
Government were not ready to accept 
every American proposal for the defense 
of Europe. It was a clear warning to 
Washington that in the future Britain 
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and its Prime Minister had to be con- 
sulted, and that they had ideas of their 
own. Above all, these maneuvers put 
him -into a trading position for his 
talks with the Americans. 

Mr. Churchill knows better than most 
people that the United States needs 
British help in the world of today al- 
most as much as Britain needs Ameri- 
can help. He knows that Britain and its 
Empire and Commonwealth have pow- 
erful economic, military, and political 
assets. He knows that we needed the 
British Isles as a bomber base in World 
War II and would need it again in an 
atomic war. He knows that Britain has 
a good, if small, army and a navy second 
only to the American navy. He knows 
that its air force and its jet planes are 
among the best, if indeed they are not 
the best. He knows how valuable are 
the bases at Gibralter, Malta, Cyprus, 
Suez, Aden, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
along with those of the Commonwealth 
nations. He knows that when Britain 
is at war Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Ceylon, and probably India, 
Pakistan, and South Africa, are also in 
the war, or at least on the British side 
with all their resources. He knows that 
the British Empire and Commonwealth 
produce raw materials like tin, nickel, 
rubber, jute, wool, and hides that are 
important to the American economy 
and vital in wartime. 

What would happen if Mr. Churchill 
did not like the way Washington treats 
his Government? The Truman Gov- 
ernment did much to bolster the Social- 
ists in Britain, Mr. Churchill will 
certainly expect it to do no less for 





his Conservative and Capitalist Govern- 
ment. But this is an election year. Our 
own defense program is straining our 
economy. Taxes are high. Inflation is 
hurting both the Government and the 
people. The American Government 
certainly cannot give Britain all that it 
needs. But what if it does less than Mr. 
Churchill considers the minimum? 
What could he do about it? 

Churchill could do plenty. He could 
turn to Joseph Stalin and Moscow. This 
may sound fantastic, but fantastic things 
happen in international affairs. Con- 
sider Hitler’s deal with Stalin. Remem- 
ber that six years ago China was our 
ally and we were battling Japan on a 
hundred fronts; now we are fighting 
China in Korea and Japan is our ally. 
Stalin and Churchill are working for 
their own interests and for their own 
countries, and if it suited their pur- 
poses they could collaborate again as 
they did in World War II. In his elec- 
tion campaign Mr. Churchill proposed 
that he and Stalin and Truman get 
together to discuss the world’s problems, 
If he is rebuffed in Washington, he 
might go to Moscow alone. 

I do not say that Mr. Churchill will 
do so. He does not like Stalin and the 
Communists. He has long been an 
advocate of Anglo-American friendship. 
He is the son of an American mother. 
But he must surely know that he and 
Stalin have much to offer each other. 
If he has not given it thought you may 
be certain that the realists of the 
British Foreign Office in Whitehall have 
done so. It is their job to assess all 
possibilities. 


Mr. Truman had hidden the welcome mat in the coal bin, but 
Mr. Churchill invited himself to Washington and made a sale 
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Americans should weigh the possi- 
bility also. We should not forget that 
the Attlee Government recognized the 
Communist Government in China and 
did business with it in an effort to save 
the British investment in Hong Kong 
and China. Mr. Churchill is continuing 
that recognition although he knows it 
affronts most Americans. 

How would a Stalin-Churchill deal 
work out? 

Behind the Iron Curtain are almost 
800,000,000 people in dire need of con- 
sumer goods, the greatest potential 
market in all history. They could take 
everything that the British could pro- 
duce. This would mean jobs for all 
Britons. How would the Communists 
pay for these goods? It just happens 
that the wheat and other foods and the, 
raw materials they have for export are 
the very things Britain needs in the 
worst way. 

Meanwhile Stalin could call off his 
stooges in Malay. 1his would remove 
one of Britain’s worst headaches and 
clear the way for more production of 
tin and rubber. He could also give 
Britain a clear hand in Iran, and this 
would permit Britain to clear up that 
crisis in quick order, get the oil she 
needs, and save her huge investment. 
He could also give Mr. Churchill as- 
surances that he would not march across 
Europe, which he probably does not 
intend to do anyway, and end the fears 
of Europe and the heavy burden of its 
defense. Mr. Churchill might even get 
Stalin to call off the “police action” in 
Korea. 


ESIDES a volume of consumer 

goods, Britain in return could give 
Stalin the technical assistance that his 
industrialization program needs badly. 
And the alliance, cynical though it 
might be, would give Soviet Russia a 
feeling of respectability in international 
affairs that even a Communist must miss 
once in a while. : 

I want to stress again that I do not 
expect this to happen, largely because 
I don’t think we will allow it to happen. 
I do expect Mr. Churchill and _ his 
Government to employ the prospect of 
it to get what they want in Washington. 
A new British economic mission is com- 
ing. It will expect Americans to grant 
it more than is at’ present planned. It 
must get more to save the Conservative 
Party and the Empire. If it is turned 
away empty-handed—well there might 
be drastic reactions from London and 
its Prime Minister. 

We have not seen the last of Mr. 
Churchill. 
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A Great Sportsman 


We were very sorry to learn recently 
of the death of Walter O. Briggs, Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Tigers Baseball 
Club. A true American, an outstanding 
Catholic layman, and a real sportsman, 
his presence will be greatly missed on 
the American scene. 

His life and exploits read like an 
Alger novel and could well serve as a 
shining example to the youth of the 
country. He rose from poverty to power 
in two widely separated fields of en- 
deavor but never once lost the common 
touch. Almost a pioneer in the field of 
uto body manufacturing, he became 
one of the leaders of the industry. A 
Detroit Tigers baseball fan from _ his 
earliest days, he was to see the day when 
he was their owner as champions of 
the world. 

\t the age of fourteen, Mr. Briggs 
went to work for the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company as a $20-per-month 
yard worker. When he left eleven years 
later, he was a car department foreman. 
In 1904, he became vice-president and 
general manager of a car body making 
firm. Three years later he organized the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company. This 
became one of the greatest auto body 
manufacturing concerns in the country. 

In baseball, Mr. Briggs was known 





The late Walter O. Briggs 
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by DON DUNPHY 


as the fan who bought the club, park, 
and stadium and vastly improved them 
all. When you were a kid, did you ever 
run into a situation that made you 
burn and vow that some day you would 
have enough money to right the situa- 
tion? That happend to Mr. Briggs. He 
was a Detroit fan and a wildly enthusi- 
astic one for as long as he could remem- 
ber, but in 1907 he had such difficulty 
getting in to see Ty Cobb and the rest 
of the Tigers in their first World Series 
that he vowed he would one day buy 
the team and the park and enlarge the 
latter so that all who wanted to get in, 
could. In the course of his efforts to 
gain entrance, he met Frank Navin who 
later became his partner in the club 
ownership. When Mr. Briggs became 
sole owner in 1935, he announced that 
he would never take a cent of profit 
from the investment, and it has been 
authoritatively reported that he put 
back into the club all that was made 
and never drew a salary. 

One of the achievements of Mr. 
Briggs was to advance $100,000 for the 
purchase of Gordon (Mickey) Cochrane 
as player-manager. Cochrane, whom 
many consider the greatest catcher of 
all time, had been the backstop of the 
Philadelphia Athletics through their 
pennant-winning years of 1929, 1930, 
and 1931 and had handled the deliv- 





An aerial view of the famous Briggs Stadium, Detroit 


eries of the immortal Lefty Grove, 
George Earnshaw, and Rube Walberg; 
among others. Cochrane rewarded Mr, 
Briggs by driving such stars as Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, School- 
boy Rowe, and Goose Goslin to pen- 
nants in 1934 and 1935. They lost to 
the St. Louis Cardinals Gashouse Gang 
in a spine-tingling series that went 
seven games in the former year when 
the Deans, “Me” (Dizzy) and Pau) 
(Daffy), were too much to overcome, 
but Mr. Briggs’ dream of a_ world’s 
championship was realized in 1935 
when the Tigers beat the Chicago Cubs 
for the title four games to two. 

Mr. Briggs spent over $2,000,000 in 
remodeling Briggs Stadium into what is 
considered the finest ball park in the 
country. In 1941, the Sporting News 
named Mr. Briggs baseball’s No. 1] 
executive because of his business acu- 
men, salary generosity, faith in the 
game and sportsmanship. 

When he built an apartment house, 
Mr. Briggs remembered his difficulties 
in housing his own large family and 
stipulated that no tenants could be 
admitted who didn’t have at least one 
child under five. 

A non-Catholic most of his life, Mr. 
Briggs, at the age of sixty, sought out a 
priest and asked to be instructed “as 
a child.” His conversion followed. 

A Pontifical Requiem Mass was of- 
fered for the repose of his soul by the 
Most Rev. Allen J. Babcock, Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Detroit Archdiocese, who 
eulogized Mr. Briggs as a civic and- in- 
dustrial leader who remained humble 
before God. 


Career of an Athlete 


With the indoor track and field sea- 
son in full swing, we thought our read- 
ers might find of interest a few words 
about Edward M. Swinburne, Chairman 
of Athletics at the New York Athletic 
Club and a man who has done much 
in the furtherance of amateur sport. A 
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great runner himself in his under- 
graduate days at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Eddie is now one of the fore- 
most figures in the official end of the 
spiked shoe game. 

Dwelling first on Swinburne’s career 
as an athlete, we learn that at Fordham 
Prep and De La Salle Institute he was 
one of New York City’s better school- 
boy quarter and half milers. At George- 
town, however, he became one of the 
great half milers of the country. With 
Eddie Brooks, George Marsters, and 
John Holden, three other crack Hoya 
runners, he formed a two-mile relay that 
folks of two generations ago are still 
raving about. For on March 7, 1925, 
this crackling quartet reeled off an in- 
door two miles in 7 minutes, 41.6 sec- 
onds, an indoor intercollegiate record 
that has stood the test of twenty-seven 
years. In 1926, running in the colors 
of the New York A. C., Swinburne also 
collaborated with Holden, Marsters, and 
George Leness to set an American out- 
door record for 2400 yards. 

Besides being Chairman of Athletics 
at the Winged Foot Club, Swinburne 
was elected Captain of the organization 
in 1943 and held that office through 
1945. Under the New York A. C. Con- 
stitution, the Captain, among other 
duties, has charge of the selection and 
training of members to compete in all 
athletic events in which the club en- 
gages. 

Ed is also director of the famous 
N.Y.A.C. indoor meet which is held an- 
nually on the second Saturday of Febru- 
ary in Madison Square Garden. One of 
the treats of the track and field season, 
it is eagerly awaited by athlete and fan 
alike. Incidentally, the New York Ath- 
letic Club held its first indoor games— 
the first in the U.S.A.—eighty-four years 
ago on November 11, 1868, at the old 
Empire Skating Rink, afterward the 
American Institute, at Sixty-third St. 
and Third Ave., New York City. 

Besides his activities at the Club, Ed 
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is very active in amateur athletics and 
is a prominent figure at all track meets. 
He acts as Judge and Referee for many 
of the meets. He also finds time to be a 
very good lawyer. 


Off-Season Occupations 


The generally shared opinion of base- 
ball fans that a big-leaguer’s life is a 
charmed one—one in which the “privi- 
leged character’ works only about seven 
months a year and loafs the remaining 
five—is accurate to only a minor degree. 

Actually, the majority of athletes who 
will report to National League spring 
training camps next month currently 
are engaged in a variety of occupations 
which range from cattle ranching to the 
jewelry business. 

Boston’s Warren Spahn, the Na- 
tional League’s 1951 shutout king and 
co-holder of the strikeout crown, and 
Cincinnati’s Grady Hatton are the 
“cowboys.” Hatton has started his own 
cattle farm in Warren, Texas, and at 
the moment owns sixteen head. Spahn 
is riding herd on a ranch in his native 
Oklahoma. 

Earl Torgeson, the Braves’ “Person- 
ality kid” first baseman, is a Boston TV 
star on the Braves’ television show, 
“Baseball in the Living Room.” Chet 
Nichols, the League’s pitching earned- 
run champion of 1951, served as a pub- 
licity man for the Providence (R. IL.) 
Auditorium while awaiting a military 
call from Uncle Sam. Pitcher Max Sur- 
kont is making projectile heads for the 
Navy at a defense plant in Attleboro, 
Mass., and infielder Roy Hartsfield is an 
electrician, 

“Pee Wee” Reese keeps busy at a storm 
window company in Louisville in which 
he owns an interest. Jackie Robinson 
keeps in condition working with young- 
sters at the Harlem YMCA, while 
rookie outfielder Bill Sharman demon- 
strates his athletic versatility as a high- 
scoring regular with the Boston basket- 
ball Celtics. 





Reese: off-season window man 


Several Cincinnati Reds, including 
Ted Kluszewski, “Dixie” Howell, Frank 
Smith, and Harry Perkowski, are out- 
side contact men for a Cincy beverage 
company. Rudy Minarcin, the strong- 
armed young righthanded hurler, is a 
butcher by second nature. Ewell Black- 
well is one of the “men of leisure.” “The 
Whip” spends his time fishing right in 
his own back yard at his new home on 
Tampa Bay in Florida. 

Catcher Wes Westrum of the cham- 
pion Giants is a special representative 
in personnel for a large ball-bearing 
company in Poughkeepsie and reports 
he’s learning the business from the 
ground up. Bill Rigney is doing like- 
wise with the Rigney Tile Company 
while building a tile patio at his home 
in Walnut Creek, California. Pitcher 
Max Lanier is kept occupied with his 
well-known supper club in St. Peters- 
burgh, Florida. Pitching recruit Roger 
Bowman plays a saxophone and leads 
his own band in Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The Phillies could form their own 
basketball officials union what with 
four of the “Whiz Kids” currently en- 
gaged in that occupation. Richie Ash- 
burn, Stan Lopata, Jim Konstanty, and 
Ralph Caballero don the striped shirt 
regularly—the basketball stripes, that is. 
Infielder Dick Young plays a guitar in 
a Western band, Del Wilber is a special 
events radio announcer, and Robin 
Roberts sells cardboard boxes. 

Pittsburgh’s 20-game winner Murray 
Dickson and infielder Monte Basgall are 
a pair of Kansas carpenters, Dickson in 
Leavenworth and Monte in Hays. Jack 
Phillips drives a truck in Marilla, N. Y. 
and Bill Howerton operates a luncheon- 
ette in Scranton, Pa. 

The Cardinals lean toward the dia- 
mond business, with Enos Slaughter, Del 
Rice, and outfielder Herb Gorman all 
occupied in the handling of precious 
stones. Stan Musial is part owner of a 
restaurant in St. Louis and Hal Rice 
sells cars in the Mound City. 
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I LED THREE LIVES 


By Herbert Philbrick. 
McGraw-Hill. 


323 pages. 
$3.50 
For nine years, Her- 
bert A. Philbrick was 
a confidential inform- 
ant of the F.B.I. while 
he masqueraded as a 
Communist. In the 
spring of 1949, he was 
able to tear off the 
when he ap | #1 Philbeick 

peared as a main gov- 
ernment witness in the trial of the 
eleven Communist leaders before Judge 
Medina in New York City. This is his 
story of his nine years prior to the trial. 
it isa factual recital of counter-espion- 
age which makes fictional thrillers seem 
tame. Over the nine years, the author 
devoted endless effort and time to 
Communist activities and then reported 
in detail to the F.B.I. He never knew 
how his reports were handled or if any 
action was taken on them; at times he 
must have wondered if they were ever 
read. But he continued his activities, at 
the same time working and supporting 
a family. He sacrificed time from his 
family and work with no idea of reward; 
sometimes he received expense money. 
The zeal and patience which Phil- 
brick showed in his voluntary work for 
the F.B.I. is reflected in this book. It 
is painstakingly well written and well 
edited. The narrative style presents 
facts, episodes, and reproduced conver- 
sation. The description is vivid and 
graphic, and speculation is at a mini- 
mum. Although a factual document, it 
is loaded with dramatic conflict of the 
highest order, that is, the necessary con- 
flict that is indicated in the title, J Led 
rhree Lives. There is a short glossary 
of Communist terms and idioms and 

an index. 
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TOM M. HURLEY. 


THE MARSHALL STORY 

By Robert Payne. 344 pages. 

Prentice-Hall. $5.00 
Next to Franklin D. Roosevelt, George 
C. Marshall has probably been the most 
influential American of modern times. 
When bigger defense forces have had to 
be approved and ever-increasing defense 
billions have had to be appropriated by 
Congress, it has been his, rather than 
President Truman’s, solemn intonations 
of impending doom which have elicited 
majority votes of approval from Demo- 
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crats and Republicans alike. Together, 
he and Dean Acheson have dominated 
the most comprehensive and the most 
expensive foreign policy in recorded 
history. 

Is Marshall a great man? Mr. Payne 
thinks he is, on the grounds that Mar- 
shall has done great things out of a 
great sense of patriotism. Has he made 
mistakes—serious mistakes? Mr. Payne 
thinks he has. “A failure as Ambassador 
to China and an unimpressive Secretary 
of State except in the role of harbinger 
of the Marshall Plan, he was magnifi- 
cent as Secretary of Defense and the 
greatest Chief of Staff the country has 
ever possessed.” 

Mr. Payne, then, is bent upon being 
fair, and that is to his credit. Nowhere 
in his book, however, is there evidence 
that he has had access to salient new 
source material, or to hitherto unpub- 
lished Marshall diaries, or to Marshall 
personally in a sufficiently intimate man- 
ner to justify the rather presumptuous 
opening sentence: “This book is more 
concerned with the mind of General 
Marshall than with a recital of his day- 
to-day activities.” 

Because he has dealt with great num- 
bers of men, great sums of money, and 
great events in an apparently dedicated, 
dignified manner, General Marshall 
seems to be a great man, and perhaps 
that indeed is what he is. But Mr. 
Payne does not apply to him the 
weighty, seasoned, persuasive judgment 
that would reveal him as either great or 
commonplace. 

JONATHAN DRAPIER. 


ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS 
By A. J. Cronin. 
McGraw-Hill. 


Dr. Cronin ‘has writ- 
ten the least egotisti- 
cal of autobiographies. 
In a sense it is scarcely 
an autobiography at 
all—rather a_ succes- 
sion of anecdotes con- 
cerning people who 
have influenced or 
been influenced by his 
transit across the years, with a few 
meditations upon this transit and these 
people. As a rule, too, they are not the 
great ones of the earth. They may be a 
blustering Scotch doctor, a French nun, 
a Welsh miner, a little Irish girl sacri- 
ficing her life for a brood of motherless 
brothers and sisters, a couple of young 


331 pages. 
$4.00 


A. J. Cronin 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





Italian boys carrying on with quiet 
heroism. . Several of the sketches 
have already seen magazine publication, 
and they share in common a warm 
reverence for “the mystery of service” 
and a cold, sad scorn for the ugliness 
of selfish lives. 

Dr. Cronin begins his story with his 
student days in Glasgow, referring only 
casually to the painful childhood of 
The Green Years. The two worlds of 
his title refer, of course, to his dual 
careers, first as doctor, then as author. 
Through them both shines the constant 
candle of his Scottish wife, but the great 
lamp of faith was scarcely allowed to 
function until experience had brought 
its realization of the “irrevocable and in- 
escapable” need of every heart for God. 
The book is interesting on several differ- 
ent counts and often inspiring, with a 
compassion dominating the grave, the 
gay, and even the scientific pages. After 
all, who is better equipped to under- 
stand the strength and frailty of human 
nature than the physician—except, per- 
haps, the priest? i 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


SPARK OF LIFE 
By Erich M. Remarque. 


365 pages. 
A ppleton-Century-Crofts. 


$3.75 


Mr. Remarque’s pur- 
pose in this book is to 
show man’s indomi- 
table will to live de- 
spite the most adverse 
conditions and_ to 
arouse the indignation 
of free people against 
tyranny. As with his 
other works, this book 
is for those who can take their realism 
straight. The story revolves itself about 
a small group of veteran prisoners of 
Mellern, a concentration camp _ in 
charge of former postal clerk, Bruno 
Neubauer. The leader of the prisoners 
is Skeleton 509, anti-Nazi editor, whose 
determination to live sustains them un- 
til the arrival of the American liber- 
ators. The misery of their lives is de- 
scribed in minute, agonizing detail: 
filth, starvation, SS brutality, and the 
crematorium which receives those who 
give up the struggle. The guilt for these 
crimes is personified in the self-indul- 
gent, avaricious Neubauer. 

Just before the Americans arrive, the 
prisoners attack the SS; 509 is killed in 
the ensuing free-for-all. In a few weeks 
the men change remarkably. They are 
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First choice for the fact-finder 


THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


ALMANAC 
for 1952 


Slanted for use by everyone 
interested in the doctrine and prac- 
tices of the Church, this authorita- 
tive reference book 


is accurate, 
clearly written, simple to use. Over 
800 pages of Catholic and general 
information. “Brings our knowl- 
edge of our religion up to date”— 
Franciscan Round Table. “Upholds 
the reputation for usefulness and 
variety acquired by its predeces- 
sors.” — Catholic Action. Cloth- 
bound, $2.50; paperbound, $2.00 
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PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


Hunted Priest 


Translated by 

PHILIP CARAMAN 
Introduction by 

GRAHAM GREENE 


One of the most remarkable docu- 
ments in Catholic literature by one 
of its most remarkable priests— 
John Gerard, Jesuit in Elizabethan 
England. “Such a sense of excite- 
ment, of immediacy.”—Graham 
Greene. 

“One of the most interesting books 
I have read in a long time” —Fulton 
Oursler. A selection of both the 
Thomas More Book Club and the 
Catholic Book Club. 


$3.50, at all bookstores. 
Pellegini & Cudahy, New York 22 
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| Last June, Senator Jo- 


| ered a speech in the 


| material, has now 


given food, baths, and clean clothing. 
They become interested in their futures, 
Life begins anew. 

Mr. Remarque’s writing has changed 


| little in the twenty-odd years since All 
| Quiet on the 


Western Front. He is 
still a master at depicting men faced 
with death, be it from guns and shells 
or the slow starvation of a concentra- 
tion camp. He is still preoccupied with: 


| the mystery of life. He sees it as a beau- 


tiful, unconquerable force in man, but 
he does not really understand it be- 
cause he has not yet connected it to a 
personal God. 

PAULA BOWES. 


AMERICA’S RETREAT 
FROM VICTORY 
By Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. 
187 pages. 


Devin-Adair. $1.00 


seph McCarthy deliv- 


Senate in which he dis- 
cussed the career and 
influence of General 
George C. Marshall. 
It was a long speech, 
more than 72,000 
words. Revised and 





Sen. McCarthy 
slightly shortened, that speech, together 
with additional chapters containing new 


become a book. If 
it can survive the almost total snub 
given it by most of the nation’s book 
reviews and reviewers and win a large 
reading public, this book should create 
quite a stir. 
It is a slim volume, but packed with 
startling facts, with documentary ex- 
cerpts, official reports, eye-witness ac- 
counts, and irrefutable evidence, all 
touching on the history-making events 
and the world-shaking decisions in 
| which General Marshall played such a 
prominent part. It is not written in 
the flamboyant style of a sensational 
exposé and does not make for smooth 
| reading. Much of it makes rather sorry 
and embarrassing reading. After plow- 
ing through the morass of documentary 
| evidence and the record of deceit and 
| chambering that fill the chapters on the 
Marshall Mission to China, one is at 
first amazed, then ashamed, and finally 
discouraged at the mess our diplomatic 
and military experts made. 

Of course, it is always easy and often 
futile to moralize and rationalize post 
factum. The victim can always retort, 
“Well, what would you have done under 
the same circumstances?” Senator Mc- 
Carthy sometimes slides from objectiv- 
ity to circumstantial deductions, even to 
non sequiturs. This sort of thing is a 
weakness in the book. The facts them- 
selves that he has assembled, and there 
are plenty of them, are sufficiently 
| damning. 
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COOKBOOK FOR 
FRIDAYS AND LENT 


by Irma Rhode 


“Robert I. Gannon, §.J., writes a charming 
introduction to this unusual book of recipes. 
Fasting and abstinence may be something 
for others than Catholics to contemplate! 
Fish, eggs, vegetables and cheese are of- 
fered in great variety, with salads and des- 
serts not neglected. Table of moveable feasts, 
menus, and index  included.”—Library 
IS nr re i oe oo ae ee $3.00 


FEAST DAY COOKBOOK 


by Katherine Burton 
& Helmut Ripperger 


“Here is a book on festival days during the 
year that ‘are a definite part of . . . Christian 
tradition.’ The authors have brought together 
an impressive amount of information about 
each of them, along with recipes for foods ap- 
propriate to the observance of the day.”— 
Associated Press News Service........ $3.00 


BY POST 
TO THE APOSTLES 


by Helen Walker Homan 
outhor of LETTERS TO THE MARTYRS 


Long out of print, this work is now reissued 
in response to popular demand. “The saints 


| and apostles are taken off their cold, distant 
| pedestals, robbed of uncomfortable marble 


robes, relieved of their gilt halos, and treat- 
ed not as holy martyrs but as human beings, 
not as strangers but as friends and brothers.” 


—Boston Transcript .................. $3.00 





THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


by Omer Englebert 


“Brief accounts of the major saint of each 
day. followed by tiny sketches of secondary 
saints and feasts, make up this splendidly 
produced book.”—America ........... $5.00 


CATHOLICISM AND 
THE WORLD TODAY 


by Aelred Graham 


A discussion of the Church's solution to the 
perplexities of our time, and an exposition of 
the as yet unrealized implications of Catholi- 
cism. Not directly polemical, the book sup- 
plies what is substantially a counter-criticism 
of the charges of Paul Blanshard and other 
objections brought by secularists and the rep- 
resentatives of Protestant Christianity. 
Coes Gene Bs see ois k .siv hse $3.00 


A CHOICE OF THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


At all bookstores 


David McKay co., inc. 


New York 17 
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Awaken to the richness of life 
in the Catholic Church .... 


MANY 


ARE )\ 


Father Leo J. Trese 





Father Leo J. Trese is back with another best 
seller, this addressed to the laity. His first 
book, Vessel of Clay, gave an insight to the 
life of the priest. MANY ARE ONE shows his 
grasp of the laymen’s needs in the social 
life of the Church. 


Taking the great doctrines of the Catholic 
Church—the Mystical Body, Liturgy, Catholic 
Action, the Sacraments, the Virtues—that high- 
light its social nature, MANY ARE ONE is 
intended for the average reader who is inter- 
ested in the richness of life in the Church. 
MANY ARE ONE is written in the stream of 





everyday life—full of pl dotes, 
human interest. 
$2.00 at all bookstores 
FIDES 


21 W. Superior Chicago 10, Ill. 











OUR LORD 


An Elementary Life of Christ 
By Gerard Lake, S.J. 


In simple, vivid language this book retells 
he life of Jesus Christ in a single con- 
nuous narrative. Its purpose is to bring 

the of the Incarnation by 
senting Lord's life in the frame- 
of ordinary human biography. Em- 

sis is laid on the call to action on our 
mplicit in our acceptance of its his- 

al truth. It is a swift, readable work 
rently suitable for instruction courses 

: ell as devotional reading. 
Paper $1.00 


reality 
Our 


Cloth $2.00 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAINT TERESA OF JESUS 


Translated and Edited by 
E. Allison Peers 


lear, vivid and energetic in expression, 
her choice of words to the best 
litions of Castilian, she combines dig- 
with naturalness and simplicity to 
an extent that, trivial as are the 
tters of which she writes, she never 
phrase of doubtful taste or de- 
for a moment into vulgarity 
When we read her, we forget about 
rary standards altogether. We are 
tted to her intimacy and nothing else 

f the least importance.”—P. Silverio in 
Introduction, 2 Volumes $9.00 
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This book could not have been writ- 
ten by a congressional mountebank; 
neither can it be tossed aside as a politi- 
cal pot-boiler. It is a frightening book, 
frightening for the picture it gives of 
what went on behind the scenes. No- 
body can intelligently discuss U.S. for- 
eign policy, of the present or imme- 
diate past, without a knowledge of the 
facts herein mentioned. 

FAY BEHAN. 


DANCE TO THE PIPER 


By Agnes de Mille. 
Little, Brown. 


342 pages. 
$3.50 


In this well-written autobiography of 
an “American dancer, a spoiled egocen- 
tric wealthy girl,” Agnes de Mille gives 
us her impressions of the pioneer movie 
industry in Hollywood, her version of 
the repression and restoration of the art 
of ballet, authoritative ballet history, 
and her analysis of the morality and 
psychology of ballet dancers. 

The main theme of devotion and 
hardship that went into establishing her 
own career includes an engaging sum- 
mary of her Victorian childhood and is 
interpolated with excitingly intimate 
portraits of elusive artists such as Martha 
Graham, Isadora Duncan, Marie Ram- 
bert, Antony Tudor, Gertrude Law- 
rence, her uncle Cecil. It ends with the 
joy of success after Rodeo and Okla- 
homa. All is told in a fast-paced, vigor- 
ous style excellent for communicating 
the power and passion of dancers. 

In the enthusiasm of her crusade 
for ballet, Miss de Mille exposes the 
distasteful mode of living found among 
dancers. Her reasons for their abnor- 
mality and aberration are unsatisfactory 











More Important 


> Thinking it about time his 
lighthearted son developed a 
sense of responsibility, a father 
sat down to have a little chat 
with the youngster. 

“Jimmy,” he began, “you're 
growing up now, and you should 
take things a little more seri- 
ously. Stop for a minute and 
think—if I were to die tonight, 
where would you be?” 

The  boy’s response 
prompt. 

“Right here, Dad. The ques- 
tion is, where would you be?” 


was 














The Holy Bible 


Traditional Douay—Rheims— 
Challoner Version 
Translated from the Latin Vulgate 


N acknowledged un. 
excelled _ legible 
type; full-page repro- 
ductions of the mas. 
ters; 14 maps; family 
record insert; histor- 
ical and chronological 
index; special index of 
Gospels for Sunday 
throughout the year; 
complete text of En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII on 
the Study of Holy 
Scripture. 


Standard Size, 6 x 8, illustrated 













No. 1201R—Cloth, stiff cover, red edge $3.25 
No. 1353R—Imitation Leather, red edge... 4.00 
No. 1352G—tmitation Leather, gilt stamp, 
PE EEE: wkd acccliavececateck¢s -o» 5.00 
No. 1506 American Seal, gold edge, gold stamp... 7.50 
—Other Quality bindings to......... - 25.00 
THE NEW 


Liturgical Prayerbook 


St. John’s Missal 


FOR EVERY DAY 


IMPRIMATUR 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Completely up to date with 
all NEW MASSES in con- 
formity with the latest de- 
crees. Printed on non-glare 
India paper, in the most leg- 
ible, easy-to-read type. 


1229R—Cloth red edge.$2.95 
352—Imit. Lea. gold edge 
$4.90 


1501R — Amer. Seal, red 
WUNND. 065bcccdedcnanat $5.70 
1501 — Amer. Seal, ld 
COED. wigesicascatenses $8.50 

1532 — Tan Lea. gold 
OD, ccubvedeeeyansed $7.50 


1520—Morocco, Lea. 
lined, gold edge... .$10.00 


THE HOLY WEEK and 
by Rev. 0. Huff, S.J. 
Contains the complete text of daily Mass and ceremonies 
from Palm Sunday to the Sunday after Easter, and, the 
complete text for Tenebrae for Wednesday, Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday; The Way of the Cross; Explana- 
tion of the ceremonies of Passiontide and the significance 


of the Liturgical Prayers. Sizes 4x6, Latin English Text. 
Imit. lea., red edge, ribbon marker...........00. - $2.50 


For Children 


JESUS COME TO ME 


A prayerbook for the First Communion age group. 
2%x4, with 25 illustrations in color. 





Imit. lea., gilt stamp, white or black cover..... oee8 .70 
Padded cover, white or black, gold edge.........+. 90 
White celluloid, padded cover, gold edge........ «+ 2.00 


MY LITTLE JESUS 


A book of prayers in verse for little children from morn- 
ing through the day to bedtime. 
Red imitation leather, yellow edge.......... cosccced 50 


GOD IS WITH US 


Verses by Constance Turner Ellis, Illustrated by Mary 
Sabine. 7x10%-48 pages. Lithographed in two color. 
All who have used this book recommend it as among the 
finest in print with the text matter and illustrations well 
within the comprehension of the child.............$1.50 


At All Bookstores 


C. WILDERMANN 60., Inc. 


Write for Catalogue 











| —Joseph C. Ellwood 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 


26 Vesey St., New York, 8, N. Y. 
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economic conditions, discouragement 
from the Church, and social unaccept- 
ability. What she reveals unconsciously 
is that the Freudian philosophy wide- 
spread today is responsible for this un- 
endurable confusion and is especially 
apparent when in contact with art. 
Lacking a true understanding of the 
essence of art, the faithless man blessed 
with God-given talents can express only 
the nightmare of his own interior dis- 
order. 
As a perceptive picture of theatrical- | 
ity in this country, the book can be 
enjoyed by intelligent adults and com- | 
mended as a contribution to the field 
of ballet literature. This is the Literary 
Guild of America selection for February. 
LOUISE BRAXTOR. | 


JEFFERSON SELLECK 
By Carl Jonas. 303 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.00 

Most probably Carl Jonas thought the 

time was right for a bigger and better 

Babbitt. Unfortunately, the Book-of- 

the-Month Club has backed him up. 

The children of Sinclair Lewis’ frus- 

trated little man of the twenties and 

those of his friends are now middle- 
aged and chips off the old block, ready 
for a_ satirical shellacking. But Mr. 

Jonas’ satire lacks depth and poignancy, 

and his characters are robots which, as 

a clever reporter, he manipulates at will. 
As a good journalist he has put Jef- 

fersor, Selleck through the paces of a 

successful midwest Republican with an 

ambitious wife and grown children 
ready to spend all he makes to satisfy 
their social whims in Gateway and New 





York. Finally, he collapses from a 


heart attack. During the enforced rest 
before he died, he “was arriving at some 
kind of answer to all the intangibles 
which oppressed him.” According to the 
jacket blurb, this makes him superior to 
Babbitt, who never bothered about in- 
tangibles. For am entire half page Sel- 
leck struggles with the problem: “Does 
God exist? One cannot help ask the 
question.” He answers it in the affirma- 
tive, but backtracks a little because if 
he prayed and God would upset the 
whole universe to answer his prayer, it 
would be impossible to respect Him “as 
a Being of good judgment.” 

In real life there are plenty of people 
who reason like Jefferson Selleck, but as 
a satirist Mr. Jonas should not be 
among them, as his there-it-is and you- 
solve-it attitude declares him to be. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
By Clark Lee & Richard Henschel. 
370 pages. Henry Holt. $6.00 
This is really a two-part book, the first 
a word picture of MacArthur’s life and 
the second a camera portrayal. Together 
they constitute an impressive study of 
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Wings Over Patmos 
by CHARLES A. BRADY. $2.50 


A brilliant triumph ... splendid and special enough to insure 
any man’s reputation as a poet. Whatever his theme, he brings 
to it the basic requisite for enduring poetry—a heart which is 
human.—John Duffy, C.SS.R., in Spirit. 


Other Books in the Monastine Series 
“Little Masterpieces of Publishing” 


Journey With Music 
by FRANCIS MAGUIRE. $2.50 


Francis Maguire is a poet whose star is definitely rising.— 
John O’Connor in The Sign. 


His lyrics are musical, tightly spun, and original.—A. M. Sullivan 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Grace ... delicacy and depth. The technique is well concealed 
in its own sureness.—Robert Hillyer. 


A rich first book and one which must be read by all to whom 
poetry is a living art.—J.G.E. Hopkins in Spirit. 


The Last Garland 
by THEODORE MAYNARD. $2.00 


Some of Maynard's finest poetry is found within the compass 
of this book.—Rev. Charles J. Quirk in Thought. 


The poems take their place among our memorable love sonnets. 
—A. M. Sullivan in the Saturday Review of Literature. 


The Lantern Burns 
by JESSICA POWERS. $1.50 


No singer comes to mind who sees heaven in earthly experience 
more confidently. This heavenly haunting is what one remem- 
bers.—Mary Kolars in Spirit. 


Crags 
by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


Limited Edition (hand-set, illustrated, printed and bound by the 
author), $2.50. Only 25 autographed copies remain in stock. 
Behind these verses burn the genuine fire.—John Holmes. 


Your feat of writing, printing, binding, and selling a book has 
me standing in awe before you.—John Kieran. 


THE MONASTINE PRESS 
107-06 103rd Ave. Ozone Park 17, New York. 
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Father Lynch’s new book 


HOURGLASS 


By John W. Lynch 


This Little While 


$2.00 at 
All Bookstores 





Author of A Woman Wrapped in Silence and 


This charming collection of essays and meditations (subtitled 
Stories of a Measured Year) follows the festivals of the 
Church calendar straight through the seasons of the year and 
shows the spiritual meaning of everyday sights, sounds and 
incidents. Included by The Reverend Francis Thornton in the 
1952 Catholic Lenten Reading List, it will appeal to priests, 
parents, teachers, and everyone seeking inspiration and delight. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 

















ing table made. For banquet 


church and school use. Write 

for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis 





SELL RELIGIOUS LINE 


of Holy Pictures, Statues, Medals, Chains, Rosaries 
—everything religious. Low prices—tine quality for 
fast selling, Religious fervor sweeping the country 
is increasing the demand for our items. Big profits 
for agents, salesmen, religious shops and _ clergy. 
Send 10¢ for our large [ILLUSTRATED WHOLE- 
SALE CATALOG presenting our quality line. 


GREYLOCK CREATIONS 











Box 1048S 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











Publishers of Fine Books for over Four Cnturies 





These books make the ideal Easter gift | 





In Our Image 


Narratives selected by 
Houston HARTE 
Paintings by GUY ROWE 
Imprimatur of, and preface by 
THE Most REV. 
LAURENCE J. FitzStimon 
Bishop of Amarillo 


Enthusiasm 


by THE RT. REv. 
Msor. R. A. Knox, Ph.p. 
Trinity College, Oxford 
Imprimatur of 
THE Most REv. 
JOSEPH MASTERSON 
Achbishop of Birmingham 


At your bookstore 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The great classic of religion and art, 
with 26 dramatic narratives from the 
Douay Version of the Old Testament 
and 32 magnificent paintings repro- 
duced in four colors. “One of the 
most stimulating presentations of the 
Old Testament that the modern reader 
has seen for some time.”—The Grail 


“An impressive antidote to commer- 
cialism in modern religious art.” 


—America 
Buckram, $10.00 Leather, $25.00 


This great historical work deals with 
the many aspects of enthusiasm in the 
special sense of the word — beliefs 
resulting in extravagant and visionary 
religious opinions. It covers the early 
history of religious enthusiasm from 
the Montanists and Donatists down to 
the death of John Wesley. 


“Stimulating fare.” — N. Y. Times. 


“Shrewd and penetrating appraisals... 
his lucid mind, his quiet, balanced 
judgments, his deft human _ touches 
carry you along.”—America. $6.00 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





perhaps the most controversial military 
figure of our times. 

Mr. Lee, a former war correspondent 
in the Pacific, has done a thorough job 
of compiling the General's story. This 
is not an easy task, for there is a vast 
underbrush of myth that hampers the 
searcher after MacArthur. In disposing 
of some of the legends by painstakingly 
substituting the facts, Mr. Lee is able 
to present a three-dimensional picture 
of the real general. In it he emerges 
as a devoted family man, rather shy per- 
sonally, but with a strong sense of the 
historically dramatic, not to say theatri- 
cal. As a troop commander and battle 
planner he stacks up well; he faced 
danger well, knew his soldiers, his 
tactics were sound and occasionally bril- 
liant. As a political thinker, MacArthur, 
as might be supposed of one who has 
devoted himself to the arts of war, is 
less clear than one would wish. His 
speeches, for example, are full of much 
oratory and surprisingly slight substance. 
This, however, may be traceable not to 
lack of ideas, but to the General’s theat- 
ricalism, which beclouds almost every- 


| thing he undertakes. 


Mr. Lee likes MacArthur, but he is 
not an idolator. His biography makes 


| good reading, if only because he cuts 
| the General down to human size. That 


is a refreshing balance between those 
who overlike him and those who damn 
him from here to breakfast. 

Mr. Henschel’s photo study is an ab- 
sorbing one. He has put together 375 
or more pictures in such a way that, 
with captions, they give the highlights 
of MacArthur’s career. The pictures are 
clear and tastefully arranged, as one 
would expect of a war photographer 
who knew MacArthur in the Pacific. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 





SHANGHAI CONSPIRACY 

By Major General Charles Willoughby. 

315 pages. E. P., Dutton. 3.75 
General Willoughby 
was General MacAr- 
thur’s chief of intelli- 
gence from 1941 to 
1951, and this is his 
account of a fantastic 
Soviet spy ring that @ 
operated in Japan \ 
from 1933 to 1941, as 
culled from Japanese Gen. Willoughby 
and Shanghai police records. It is a 
lurid story, involving chiefly the fabled 
Richard Sorge, a grandson of Friedrich 
Adolf Sorge, the German-American (he 
lived in Hoboken for many years) who 
was an intimate of Karl Marx. Sorge 
| was no ordinary spy. Cultured, traveled, 
shrewd, he posed as a German, and did 
it so well that he was a member of the 
Nazi Embassy staff in Tokyo for several 
years preceding his arrest. 
| Operating under Sorge, according to 
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BOOKS OF 
CATHOLIC INTEREST 


TRUTH, Vol. I 
by St. Thomas Aquinas 


The first English translation of St. 
Thomas’ De Veritate. Based on the 
forthcoming Leonine edition, this will be 
the only definitive edition in any lan- 
guage. Complete 3-volume set carries a 
special subscription price of $6.00 per 
volume, billed individually when books 
are ready. $7.00 


THE FLIGHT FROM GOD 
by Max Picard 


The world’s communal flight from God 
is the subject of this work of great 
power and beauty. $2.50 


WHAT GOD HAS JOINED TOGETHER 
by Gustave Thibon 


In his first book to be published in 
America the French peasant-philosopher 
discusses the sanctity and joys of love 
and marriage as related to Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. $2.50 


HOMO VIATOR. Introduction to a 
Metaphysic of Hope 


by Gabriel Marcel 


A collection of brilliant, thought-provok- 
ing essays by the most distinguished ex- 
ponent of Christian Existentialism. Sub- 
jects discussed include, among others, 
the egoist, the person, love, hope, im- 
mortality, the threat to moral values. 

$3.50 


ST. THOMAS AND THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Three Interpretations 
by William Bryar 


This scholarly work takes into account 
contemporary philosophical studies and 
technical advances in science and lan- 
guage, to provide both a fuller treat- 
ment of the topics in St. Thomas, and a 
new method of treating his thought as 
a whole. $5.00 


REALITY AND JUDGMENT 
ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS 


by Peter Hoenen, S. J. 
This book, based on a close study of 
pertinent texts, is an analysis of the 


psychological and epistemological as- 
pects of St. Thomas’ theory of judgment. 
$6.00 


THE PASCHAL MYSTERY 
by Louis Bouyer, Orat. 


A devout analysis of the solemn liturgy 
of Holy Week and Easter. A modern 
spiritual classic for Lenten reading. 

$5.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Write: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















this book, were Guenther Stein, a Brit- 
ish journalist; the late Agnes Smedley, 
an American writer who was on good 
terms with the Chinese Reds; an inti- 
mate of Prince Konoye, several times 
Premier of Japan, and an assorted cast 
of Japanese, Germans, and Americans. 
Some were active in Tokyo and some, 
prior to 1933, in Shanghai, where the 
Comintern maintained an outpost. In 
this connection, the names of Earl 
Browder, Eugene Dennis, and Gerhardt 
Eisler are mentioned. 

It is General Willoughby’s aim to 
warn us that the highly ramified Sorge 
ring exemplifies top-level Soviet Com- 
munist espionage. But the General's 
book is his own worst argument. He 
may be essentially right, but his book 
is an incredibly slap-dash affair. Obvious 
names are misspelled, persons poorly 
identified (even Sorge’s grandfather is 
inaccurately described), and episodes 
and events so jumbled that the reader 
despairs of getting a clear picture, or 
one that he feels reliable, of the Sorge 
ring. The sad truth is that the Gen- 


| eral has obviously pasted together a 


mishmash of undigested police records, 
the net effect of which is incoherence. 
ALDEN WHITMAN, 


| FAITH IS A SONG 


By Jessica Dragonette. 322 pages. 
David McKay Co. $3.75 


Miss Dragonette is by now almost a 
legend in the history of radio in this 
country. She began her microphone 
career in the mid-twenties and is still 
going strong. 

Faith Is a Song is her own story of 
how she rose to prominence against very 





LUCKILY LENT 


and the new Spring books arrive together. 
These three are already out: 


SATAN by Father Bruno de Jesus- 
Marie. An enormous book on the devil edited 
and written by all sorts of people. It has 525 
pages, and 24 illustrations: Its readers will 
really be fore-warned and so forearmed against 
our adversary. True, it’s expensive ($5.50), but 
so are all armaments (don’t we know it?). 











No. 1 Hunter 


> A group of soldiers came across 
an old hunter in an Alaskan 
saloon and asked him to join 
them in a round of drinks. 

“Say, Pop,” remarked one sol- 
dier, “the bartender tells us 
you’ve had some pretty narrow 
escapes from bears in your life- 
time.” 

“Young feller,” returned the 
old-timer, “if there’s been any 
narrer escapes, the bears had 
“em.” 

—William Ziegler 
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ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 
by Agnes De La Gorce. This saint's 
| life was like a foreshowing of the fate of all 
those “displaced persons,” unknown in his day, 
all too well known in ours. It is worth a lot to 
see through the dirt and apparent misery of 
his life to his joyous soul. $3.00 


|RETURN TO CHESTERTON by 
Maisie Ward. A book full of remembered 
laughter, poems and pictures: read this in mid- 

| Lent, when it’s right to have a break, or why 
does the Church give us Laetare Sunday? 
$4.50 


Coming on March 19th: 


CHRIST IN THE LITURGY by Dom 
Ilityd Trethowan. How our life can be 
integrated with the daily life of the Church 
and what the results will be. $3.50 


THE INHUMAN LAND by Joseph 
Czapski. The author was a Polish officer 
who searched Russia for some thousands of his 
comrades who had unaccountably disappeared 
under the Russian occupation. It took him a 
long time to realize why he could find no trace 
of them. What he did find makes sad reading, 
but he knows the Russians far too well to write 
them off as a race of villains; he found kind- 
ness (and religion) in some very unexpected 
places. $3.50 





Order from your bookstore 


P. S. Have you got your Knox HOLY WEEK 
BOOK ($2.50)? Following the Holy Week Serv- 
ices with this book (in which the whole transla- 
tion is by Msgr. Knox) is a new experience and 
one you will not forget. The Spring Trumpet is 
ready, with news of all our new books, many 
reviews, news of authors, etc. To get it, free 
and postpaid, send @ card to Teresa MacGill. 


| SHEED & WARD « New York 3 
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For Information 


670 West Boylston Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
XXXVTH INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


AT BARCELONA, SPAIN 
WITH THE ASSOCIATION OF OUR LADY OF SALVATION 
Under the Spiritual Leadership of . Assumptionist Fathers 
Sailing May 16, on S.S. 
Returning June 25, on "Ss: Liberte 
Visiting the principal shrines of Catholic Spain, and also Fatima, Lourdes, Paris, Rome, Assisi, 
Florence, with days of rest in Switzerland. Limited number of persons lodging in good grade hotels. 


ASSOCIATION OF OUR LADY OF SALVATION 
or 229 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


France 


& Reservations 











Counselors. Land and Water S 
June 23 to August 18. 


CAMP DIRECTOR 


ports. 





CAMP MERRYELANDE 


in the LOBLOLLY PINES 
St. George Island, Maryland. 73 Miles So. of Washington. 
Potomac, near Chesapeake Bay. Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross assisted my 
Riding, Crafts, Dramatics. Girls 6 to 17—I5th season. 


Literature on 
601 East aos St., Washington, 3, D. C. 


In historic St. Mary’s County, on the 
experienced lay 


request. 
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Hote PENNSYLVANIA 


LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


Everything you can possibly want in the 
way of Florida fun and sport — plus quiet 
refinement for complete relaxation. Air- 
conditioned dining room. 


EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
All rooms with bath. 


Dec. 15 te Jan 15 and Mar. 15 to April 15 
Single from $8.00 Double from $12.00 


. 15 to Mar. 
Single seks “$10.00 Double Rea $14.00 
For reservations or FREE folder and de- 
tailed information write . . 
Edward F. Nash, Mor 
Hotel PENNSYLVAN A 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


o 
Other Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 
George Washing ton-Mayflower-Jefferson in Jacksonville 
George Washington in West Palm Beach 
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Folding 
Chairs 


FOR 
CATALOG 
DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE Wonrce COMPANY 


~__81 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Go. - 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














For Lenten Reading 


GOD'S OWN METHOD 


Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 


A miniature library on the Sacred Passion of 
Christ. Suitable for the busy priest and relig- 
ious, for the earnest layman. “An able and 
popular author has here written a striking 
| book on the meaning of the Incarnation and of 


| 


| the Passion.” 





The Catholic Booklist. 
Order from your Catholic bookmart or from 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
Price $2.00 


— CHURCH BULLETINS 


progressive church shows use 
Bulletin 
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WANTED JEWELRY 


buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
pela ‘immediatly a us gold teeth, watches, 
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rm platinum ete. Satisfaction guar- 
or your returned. We are licensed 
tnteed buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE SMELTING Co. 











29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








considerable odds, but inspired by faith 
in her own abilities. She tells a simple, 
almost girlish narrative, beginning 
(where all good autobiographies should 
begin) with her birth in India on Feb, 
14, 1900. Brought to the United States 
and orphaned at an early age, she was 
brought up by nuns in a convent. It 
was they who first encouraged the young 
girl to sing seriously. The nuns also, 
Miss Dragonette tells us, gave her a 
sense of dedication about her profession 
that has persisted throughout it. 

The singer’s debut was an odd one, 
She was the unseen voice of an angel 
in The Miracle, one of the famous 
plays of the 1920’s. From there she 
went into a version of The Student 
Prince, and thence into radio. 

Miss Dragonette’s account of her life 
in radio is a sprightly one. She studs 
her story with mention of many other 
famous personalities of the time, and 
she describes her friendships with the 
great and near-great. She takes the 
reader behind the scenes from rehearsal 
through finished performance in a way 
to depict the eternal mystery and ex- 
citement that is the life of a radio star, 

By its account of her own struggles, 
Faith Is a Song makes it apparent that 
talent, faith, and hard work are an un- 
beatable combination. They bring not 
only outward success, but a sense of 
inner accomplishment. It is this that 
Miss Dragonette prizes most of all. 

ALDEN WHITMAN, 


THE GRAND CREVASSE 


By R. Frison-Roche. 243 pages. 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00 


R. Frison-Roche has written another 
fine story of adventure warmed by love 
in this novel of Alpine climbers. He 
gives us an authentic road map of Mont 


Blanc made graphic by the guide, Zian - 


Mappaz acting as escort to the tourist, 
Brigitte Collanges. The two fall in 
love en route and are later married 
when they return to the world of men, 
but they are here among the gods, she 
a pitiful but brave intruder and her 
guide on his own ground. We see the 
mountain through the eyes of a man to 
whom the ice peaks are almost a reli- 
giom He wants the girl to understand, 
so we are shown her initiation into the 
hazards of challenging nature at its 
most impressive and ruthless. We see 
her being towed, a forlorn wreck, at 
the end of a rope, while the wind beats 
her and the storm howls in her ears 
and Zian yells at her to wake up. But 
they get to the top eventually. He 
catches her by the shoulders, swings 
her round to see the universe lying at 
their feet. 

“This is my kingdom. 
Brigitte!” 

But they have to return. Then or- 
dinary living again claims them, lonely 
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at first for her in the village where 
she is an alien in every sense of the 
word, while her husband does his work 
as guide and villager. The conflict is 
inevitable and tragic, and the author 
is expert enough to keep his reader in 
sympathy with both husband and wife. 
M. Frison-Roche’s knowledge of the 
mountains is both accurate and intimate. 
His standards for human character are 
high. Without any sentimentality, he 
infuses considerable warmth into the re- 

lations between men and women. 
NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


SON OF A TINKER 
By Maurice Walsh. 
J. B. Lippincott. 


In this peddler’s pack 
or tinker’s budget of 
nine tales, Maurice 
Walsh shows a greater 
versatility than is 
usually linked with 
his name. The stories 
are uneven in content 
and contexture. One 
or two are barely more 


245 pages. 
$3.00 





M. Walsh 


than fragmentary essays, pleasant and 


charming as they are. Mr. Walsh’s ro- 
manticism flowers best in the novel. 
Its longer reaches, and his gift for poetic 
description of Scottish braes and burns 
and Irish loughs and glens, encloak 
his stories of fair maids and gallant lads 
and derring-do with happier distinc- 
tion. 

As it is, his short stories run in an 
old pattern. The title story of this 
volume harks back to Lady Gregory’s 
Kiltartan retelling of an old folk tale. 
It lacks the sure touch of Seumas 
MacManus. And “The _ Bonesetter” 
cries out for Chauncey Olcott to break 
into song with a flair of his three- 
caped coat and his Caroline hat. The 
very long novello, “My Fey Lady,” has 
Mr. Walsh at his best; for, and strange 
it is for a Kerryman, he is at his most 
romantic best when he writes of a 
Scotsman—especially ‘“‘a right guid fish- 
erman.” 

This is a book primarily for Walsh 
fans and they are rightfully many. He 
writes felicitously in his own chosen 
genre. But it is a book for the summer 
hammock rather than the long blustery 
nights before the fire. It wafts gentle 
winds rather than the strong, wine 
fragrance of burning turf. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


FATHER LUIGI GENTILI 
By Denis Gwynn. 271 pages. 
Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd. 16/ 
This life, by a distinguished Irish his- 
torian, will help to correct one rather 
common misapprehension about the 
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The compelling story 
of a modern woman 


whose married happiness 


came in conflict 


with her Catholic faith 


FALLEN 
AWAY 


by 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


“FALLEN AWAY is a deeply moving 
story which shows the inescapable 
power of faith in human life. ‘The Hound 
of Heaven’ in a new incarnation, pur- 
sues the erring soul and calls it back 
—FULTON OURSLER 


At all bookstores $3.00 


A Catholic Book Club Selection 
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Catholic movement started within the 
Anglican body, and only developed into 
an outright trend toward Rome in the 
late 1840’s, through the work of New- 
man and other converts associated with 
him. Actually, as Professor Gwynn 
demonstrates, there were notable con- 
versions long before Newman's, yet the 
strength of the revival came principally 
from persons born in the Church. 
Among them was a brilliant group of 
Italian missionaries, Father Luigi Gen- 
tili being the chief. 

Gentili, a flamboyant young Roman 
lawyer, quit his practice to join Ros- 
mini’s Institute of Charity. In 1835 
the founder sent him to England, to 
aid the scattered priests who were trying 
to resuscitate Catholic life following the 
1829 Emancipation Act. The faithful 
community, bludgeoned for two cen- 
turies, had grown timid and secretive. 
It was Gentili, as much as any one man, 
who changed all that. He organized 
campaigns of preaching; he restored 
processions and other forms of public 
devotion; he persuaded his colleagues 
to wear clerical dress. Despite the 
language difficulty, his powerful, un- 
compromising sermons made hundreds 
of converts. While conducting a mis- 
sion in Dublin he died of fever, but 
already English Catholicism had turned 
from a furtive family eccentricity into 
something distinctive and militant. For 
the altered atmosphere which produced 
the Oxford conversions, Gentili deserves 
much of the credit, and Professor 
Gwynn has done well to remind us. 

GEOFFREY ASHE. 


GOD GOES TO 
MURDERER’S ROW 


By Father M. Raymond. 211 pages. 


Bruce Publishing Co. $3.00 
In February of 1943, the State of Ken- 
tucky executed three men for a hold-up 
which culminated in a double murder. 
One man died unrepentant, one in ig- 
norance, and the third man died im- 
patient for his first glimpse of heaven. 
With Father Raymond, we are forced 
to agree that the circumstances sur- 
rounding the conversion of Tom Pen- 





ney could only have been arranged by 
the hand of God. 

How else explain the astounding 
changes in a man who was a confirmed 
criminal in his twenties? A friendly 
Chief of Police, a visit from two nuns, 
the appearance of a priest whose ran- 
dom choice of an auto route took him 
to Lexington and Tom Penney — these 
were but a few strands in the web 
heaven was weaving about a chosen 
soul. Here was no ordinary convert. 
Once aware of the possibilities opened 
to him through grace, Tom Penney took 
full advantage of them and gave his 
life as willingly as any martyr, though 
he recognized the justice which took it, 

The author's style is primarily that 
of the pamphleteer, but he has made 
liberal use of the correspondence be- 
tween Penney, his family and friends, 
and his religious advisers — both priests 
and nuns. It is through those letters 
that we become aware of his swift 
progress in the things of the spirit. 

There have been perhaps hundreds of 
books written on and about prisons 
and their inmates, but few of them 
have likened a prison cell to the self-im- 
posed “solitary” of the contemplative. 
Actually that is what Tom Penney made 
of his and that is why the letters of a 
condemned murderer can be classified 
as spiritual reading. 

GENEVIEVE W. STEIGER. 


BLOODY PRECEDENT 


By Fleur Cowles. 
Random House. 


270 pages. 
$3.00 
This, by an Associate Editor of Quick 
and Look, is two books in one. The 
first, about Juan and_ Encarnacién 
Rosas, is one hundred and forty pages 
long. The second, about Juan and 
Evita Peron, is ninety-two pages long. 
There is also, by way of epilogue, a 
“Petition for the Protection of Human 
Rights,” by Mauricio L. Yadarola, an 
anti-Peronista Argentine Congressman. 
“The Congressman,” writes Miss Cowles, 
“is, I pray, still alive and unharmed.” 
Juan and Encarnacién Rosas were 
the Juan and Evita Peron of Argentina 
a little over a hundred years ago. They 
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gloomy reply. 








> Having noticed that his Scottish guide usually 
went bareheaded in all kinds of weather, a sports- 
man took pity on him and presented him with a 
fur cap to which were attached a pair of warm 


On his next visit to thé. hunting lodge, he | 
asked the old fellow how he liked the cap. 
“I haven’t worn it since the accident,” was the 


“What accident?” queried his benefactor. 
“A mon offered to buy me a drink,” sighed the 
other, “and I dinna hear him.” 


—Alfred Thomas 
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/* were, apparently, no more interesting 
lim n they were admirable. Anyhow, 
a a Miss Cowles does not make them sound 
idly interesting. Had she reduced the one 
hundred and forty pages she devotes 
—_ to them to forty, or even twenty, the 
aa first part of Bloody Precedent might 
sail have been tolerable rather than tedious. 
Book Two, about Juan and Evita 
wie Peron, is considerably more alive. 
a Whereas Book One reads like the 
nal forced expansion of notes taken during 
a quick look at a couple of standard 
om biographies, Book Two is the product of 
o: on-the-spot personal acquaintance. “I 
ugh walked back,” writes Miss Cowles, “to 
a Peron’s private office for a bite to eat 
my and an evening with Evita at the Opera 
ao House.” 
be Miss Cowles is not only indignant 
nds, about Evita’s political objectionable- 
peas: ness: she is indignant about Evita. 
pre That makes for the one queer charm of 
wife this queer book. Fleur Cowles does not 
like Evita Peron. It is not a case of 
3 of a judicious, dispassionate writer on 
ons public affairs not approving of a dicta- 
_— trix. It is a less lofty, more human case 
my} of one woman just not liking another 
wr woman. * 
The book is queer because it ought ° Club f Chr 
fa not to have to a book at ahh Christmas or ist 
fied ought to have been, at the most, two 
Pf magazine articles. It is written for Penny Crusade for Souls 
oe padding sad wr — a A PENNY, lonely, made this plea: A Missionary saw its plight, 
assumed by the author to be_half- “Nobody ever thinks of me! And vowed that he'd set things aright: 
* asleep and in need of being hot-footed. Won't some kind person start e fad All lonely PENNIES he'd enroll 
oo For such people it is too long. And So lonely ‘I’ won't feel so bad? In his crusade to save a soul. 
for people who read books, its style, f 
ick like “ tian is so strenuous as = ie Dear Father: . : 
rhe nerve-racking. Miss Cowles’ heart, in | understand the great work you are doing and that work is 
ion detesting a cheap, flashy dictatorship, priceless. The donations, small or large, can help always, espe- 
Bes is in the right place. But her head is cially in addition to Our Lord’s assistance. 
ind better at headlines than it is at books. . ab 
ng. JONATHAN DRAPIER. | have enclosed only a small offering but | send it with greatest 
, a understanding. It is only a little but, when circumstances permit, 
-_ SHORT NOTICES in the near future, | shall send a little more. 
_ A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. ‘ 4 ; aes 
an. By Abell, Fleming, Levack, McAvoy, Man- | want you to keep in touch with me regarding the mission work 
les, nion. 683 pages. McMullen, $7.50. Ameri- and, whenever you need assistance, | shall really try with all my 
: can Catholics may be understandably cyni- power to aid your very worthy and great cause. The very least 
es ee ee a Catholic can do, | am convinced, is to help the gallant mission- 
ina field of fact. Experiencing the ease with . ’ ’ P . g 
aey which their own present life and public aries. | am happy to be a member of the Christmas Club. 
enterprise are misrepresented and misunder- 
a stood, they can be no less than sceptical of A Penny-A-Day For The Missions 
those who write about events which have a STC a 
receded mistily into the past. A History o : > R 
the -United Seates, pre a by cuaete | Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas : 
educators, is a welcome event for them. | Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. | 
Here they can read an authentic account | ] 
of their country without overtones which | Name .....- cece eee eeeeeeeeees | 
make Catholics feel like either intruders ak oe eee die be eke | 
or subversives in the United States. The é | 
authors also record Catholic contributions City, State Se | 
to our national history which are avail- eS. ely, ee Bae hae. | 
able in none of the usual secular sources. | 
DEO... 0s ad ede ewre Bas o's 0 60608 | 
OUR BISHOPS SPEAK. By Very Rev. ‘ 
Raphael M. Huber. 402 pages. ‘Bruce. City, State < +... 0s eeeeeecceees : 
$6.00. This book is a compilation of the | Passionist Missionaries | 
statements of the Hierarchy of the United | Monastery Place Union City, N. J. | 
ee States, and of the Administrative Board of 1 PEA io MES GL AT Ey sa a a 
N March, 1952 Please order your books through THE SIGN 75 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beoutiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS : 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited. 


Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Gharity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home ec ics, pre- ical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 





For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 





LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
f Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.O.T.C, Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 








THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 




















ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

A Sent School for girls in an ideal country 

setting. Elementary and High School. Ac- 

credited by N. Y. State Regents. 

Sister Principal, Broadlea Hall, Goshen, N. Y. 
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~ Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education. 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
4 Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 








CARDINAL FARLEY 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Rhinecliff, New York. High School conducted 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland, ac- 
credited by New York State Board of Re- 
gents; located on a 900-acre estate on the 
scenic Hudson ; 7th and 8th grades and four 
years of High School; ROTC (55-NDA). 
For further information write the Principal, 
Rev. Bro. W. B. Dowling. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 7 through 1!2. School buses 
leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck and 
Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 a.m.—3:45 p.m. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
It covers the critical period from 1919 to 
1951. In clear, unequivocal language the 
Bishops expound the Catholic teaching on 
the vital subjects affecting that era. Inter. 
national problems, peace and war, our eco- 
nomic problems, the rights of the working 
man, wages and private property are ex. 
plained in the light of the papal en. 
cyclicals. Secularism, education of youth, 
the Catholic press, persecutions in Catho. 
lic countries, are among the many other 
topics treated. It is a book that offers one 
of the best refutations of bigots of our 
day. Here is evident proof that our shep- 
herds are not only anxious to make us good 
Catholics, but worthy citizens of these 
United States. 


REALITIES OF WORLD POWER. By 
John E. Kieffer. 336 pages. McKay. $4.00, 
Geopolitics is not an obscure, impractical 
science fostered by long-haired theorists in 
the Nazi Reichs Chancellery or the Krem- 
lin. It is a highly realistic and almost exact 
science which considers the technique of 
world conquest. It is used for an aggressive 
purpose by contemporary Communists, and 
for defense by the democracies. The nation 
which neglects geopolitics cannot survive. 
Mr. Kieffer explains the elements of this 
science most lucidly, with emphasis on 
strategic locations throughout the world— 
those areas which must figure largely in any 
plan of total empire. Whatever news there 
is behind-the-news appears pretty plainly 
in the light of his discussion. It is no 
secret—what the Communists want in 
Southeast Asia, why they have kept us 
from an alliance with Spain, and that U.S. 
leadership has not yet been accused of a 
tithe of its blunders. Realities of World 
Power makes geopolitics frightening, inter- 
esting, and available to the amateur states- 
man. 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE 
POLITICAL ORDER. Compiled by Fran- 
cis J. Powers, C.S.V. 245 pages. The New- 
man Press. $3.50. It is very rarely that a 
Catholic has the opportunity to read al) 
the papal documents on any particular sub- 
ject. This volume contains excerpts from 
the documents, messages and _ allocutions 
from Pope Leo XIII to Pope Pius XII. The 
general outline is divided into six parts 
dealing with: “The Church and the Citizen 
in the Social Order,” “Origin and Nature ol 
the State and Civil Authority,” “Purpose 
and Function of the State,” “The Church 
and State,” “Liberty and Law,” “The Inter- 
national Order.” Each topic has many sub- 
divisions and is clearly labeled. The book 
might rightly be called a Papal Catechism 
on the Political Order. With the issue of 
separation of church and state so much in 
the forefront today, the importance of this 
book is immediately evident. 


DRINKING AND WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT. By William A. DeWitt. 186 
pages. Grosset and Dunlap. $2.00. Author 
DeWitt has written a complete book on 
drinking—much more exhaustive than other 
current treatises would lead one to suspect. 
He investigates all the problematical an- 
gles of the great fact of spirituous liquor, 
from the barley field to the hangover. How 
to make it, how to hold it, how to lick it, 
and how to serve it. But, above all, he 
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demonstrates how to write entertaininglv 
while writing authoritatively about it. If 
you want reliable advice about alcohol-and- 
you or alcohol - and - some - amiable - mop- 
you're fond-of, W. DeWitt will oblige you. 
If you want to mix fun with your phi- 
losophy, he'll take care of that, too. 


THE DEVIL YOU SAY! By Joseph A. 
Breig. 127 pages. Bruce. $2.50. The 
Devil You Say is a series of letters in 
which Mr. Breig comments on spiritual as- 
pects of the current scene. The author is 
one of the editors of the Cleveland Uni- 
verse Bulletin, the weekly newspaper of the 


_archdiocese of Cleveland, and a syndicated 


columnist for various Catholic papers. In 
this volume, his comment is presented 
obliquely in letters purporting to origi- 
nate as reports from demons who have 
been assigned to typical diabolic chores on 
earth. The comment is sound enough. But 
one will imagine how hard a row the au- 
thor has set himself to hoe, with the 
Screwtape Letters spoiling the field for all 
imitators and the constant hazard of comic 
passes not “coming off.” Considering this, 
Mr. Breig does well. He would have been 
better advised, however, to write it straight. 


BASIC PSYCHIATRY. 
A. Strecker. 473 pages. Random House. 
$3.75. Doctor Strecker is that rare com- 
bination of authentic scientist and writer. 
Head of the Department of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Consultant in Psychiatry to five 
government medical services, the author’s 
competence in his field is impressively un- 
derwritten. His very effective lecturing 
style is probably what accounts for his 
writing “know-how.” In presenting psychi- 
atric science in a manner completely un- 
derstandable to the layman, the Doctor 
makes a telling apology for professional 
lapses which in the past have brought a 
measure of discredit upon this branch of 
therapy. Psychiatry is a new science which 
only lately has gotten itself straightened 
out. How straight and sensible it is, and 
how valuable and available it can be to 
every literate citizen, Dr. Strecker shows by 
offering this course in Basic Psychiatry and 
making it as interesting as your favorite 
magazine. 


By Dr. Edward 


SATAN. Edited by Fr. Bruno de Jesus- 
Marie,O.C.D. 506 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$5.50. Satan has two alternative ambitions 
—to be overestimated or to be underesti- 
mated. In the first case, he climbs a notch 
closer to God by acquiring a fictitious glory. 
In the second case, his victory over man is 
facilitated by the tactic of surprise. What 
he does not want is to be known for what 
he is. Truth never helps the cause of the 
prince of darkness nor the cause of any 
person or ‘nation that enlists under him. 
He thrives on misdirection. The general 
aim of this book is to tear the mask from 
him and expose his activities. It does so 
through profound scriptural and _ theologi- 
cal analysis and through exemplified dis- 
cussion of demonic possession. The reader 
who enjoys creepy tales of the superna- 
tural will find in this volume material to 
keep him entertained. It will be the real 
thing, not a fiction piece dreamed up over 
a typewriter. 


March, 1952 
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8 BREAD & BUTTER PLATES 


E 8 CEREAL or SOUP BOWLS 


8 GLASSES & 8 SIPPERS 


© 195) HL 


Look at these Features: 
@ UNBREAKABLE @ HEAT RESISTANT 
May be dropped on the floor... 


will not break under normal usage! 
Withstand lote of punishment. 


@ HOLLYWOOD FIESTA 
COLORS 
Each set comes in a delightful 
mixture of toast yellow, clover 
green, ocean blue and flame red. 


lustrous Gaish of this set. 


@ GENUINE PLASTIC 
STURDIWARE 


definitely. 


WELITE. INDUSTRIES © 2215 S. Michigan Ave. © Chicago 16, Illinois | 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y' 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo 
Lake. College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Char- 
acter Guidance, Social Training. Chartered by the 


Regents. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
Grades 7-12. 


ORK 











Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 











Scalding water will not mar the | 


One of the finest plastics known, 
Will stay bright and cheerful in-| 


tional Factory Oller’ 
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Every Piece Guaranteed 
Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 


Now you can grace your table with 67 pieces of fine Sturdi- 
ware for almost 10c a piece! They're unbreakable, heat-resis- 
tant and come in beautiful Hollywood Fiesta Colors. Save by 
ordering from the factory today! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
We're so positive you'll agree this ie the greatest dish value ever 
offered that we make thie guarantee: use these dishes in your 
bome for 5 days—you must be 100% satisfied or you may return 
the set and your money will be cheerfully refu: at once. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 





{ -HI-LITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. F-56 1 
rn 2215 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, tll. r 
Gentiemen: Kindly rush... ..,.67-pe. Dinnerware 

Sets at the fi price of $6.95 per set — plus 1 
C.0.D. postage on 5-dav y-back @ 

| 0 1 enclose $6.95 plus 25¢ to save C.0.D. charges. 1 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


| Accredited by the Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day, Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
” Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








“ROSEMONT COLLEGE | 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 





y 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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DEGREES: Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, eounine 
Certificate 


View-book 





Phone: Malvern 2201 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the paumoaiate Heart of Mary 


Muni Home Economics, High School Teacher's 


Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 


on Request 
Cable: Marimmac 








WARYWOOD COLLEGE © SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for Women. Conducted by_ the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of _ 
A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 


dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, librarianship 
(A.A. Ace.), Liturgical music, music (N.A.S. 
ho }, psychology, radio, science, sec’] studies, social 
serviee, special education, teaching—elementary and 
condary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 


dorms. Fully accredited. 
Information: Address Registrar, Box 2 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: : Bachelor of Art 

——— =< Selence in Home Economics 
0 

the B.A miles ‘an 5 Pittsburgh on the main fine of 

the R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 

The Registrar. Box 23-8. 











Beautifully located 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to High 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economic 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 





ducation. 
s, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


near Cincinnati, Ohio 


er Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co- operation 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 











GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Members of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the ecorengse 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoyin 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, pon Bey 
and museums, Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
students. Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C., Head- 


master 


Saint Mary- of-the-Woods 


inspiring this accredited 
lard college girls acquire cultural knowledge 





environment of 


und carser skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 

commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
taining, speech and radio, Beautiful buildings, 
acious meee. Tennis, riding, oneeee. 


atalog. Early registration advi 


Box 42 SAINT MARY-OF- THE-WooDs, IND. 











St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 


the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 










Come to the 
POOR CHILD 
JESUS 


If you desire 
—S ae. nie to the 


= "s 
> ones in the Congregation of the Poor ¢ Chita. Jesus, 
for information to Rev. Mother Provincial, St. 
s Convent, Parkersburg, W. Va. The Sisters conduct 
artens, parochial schools, give instructions in 
language and art and care for the aged 


» music, 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY oF THe SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence, 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 











A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses: 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


SIENA HEIGHTS .<ickicx 
MICHIGAN 


Dominic. 
Music. 
Teacher Train- 
Two 
E xceptional 


Interesting Campus Life 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 


Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











| major sports. Accredited Junior High with 


a OUR. CALLING baad TO BE 
ISSIONARY NUN 


“If thou wilt te on rfect” 


time, but for eternity. 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. 
generous soul is needed 
the Colored People in millions still outside the 





for —— 
he Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
ranciscan Convent 
5738 Ellerslie Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


o° Come Tie Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’s ‘Spiritual Edifice—not for 
What greater work has life to 
Every 
to answer the cry for help of 


Fold, Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today 








Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and 





St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila 


ACTIVE CARMELITES 


from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have 


hidden im Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 





with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
a vocation and who desire to live a life 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


AT THE BORDER OF 
THE LAND OF FEAR 


(Continued from page 54) 


be unusual would be to hear of a com. 
plete family with both parents saved : 
and all the children healthy. 

The Siemens Radio factory has stil] 
its factory-like exterior, now mostly re. 
built, but inside it is a place of warmth, 
charity, and hope, where boys are learn- 
ing practical trades and skills. 

In this outpost of Berlin, where two 
worlds are openly locked in a combat 
for men’s souls, as well as their bodies, 
the need for help from the Catholics 
of America is still incredibly urgent. 

I have mentioned the millions whom 
we can not help—the millions who are 
building in darkness and desolation the 


| great mills and projects of Communism’s 


cruel and Godless masters. These mil- 
lions of fellow humans are chained 
slaves in Siberia and the distant wastes 
of Asia. We can do nothing in a mate- 
rial way to bring them solace, to lighten 
the unspeakable burdens which weigh 
down their broken spirits and broken 
bodies. They are quite visibly nailed to 


_ crosses from which they can look up to 
| another, greater Cross. 





When I was in Rome it seemed so 
fitting to pray for these slaves of our 
day in the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, Our Lady of the Angels. That 
great spacious church was originally 
built as the Baths of Emperor Diocle- 
tian. Christian slaves, as many as forty 
thousand of them, built these Baths for 
their pagan masters. They built in dark- 
ness and desolation. But, without know- 
ing it, they built a great Basilica to the 
Mother of Christ. 

At a future time, perhaps remote, per- 
haps mercifully close to us, when the 
Land of Fear becomes a land of free- 
dom, the edifices built by the slaves of 
our day may also be turned into shrines 
to the God who is now publicly blas- 
phemed. 

Meanwhile, we Catholics in America 
are free. We can build in the light. To 
strengthen us, we have access to the 
Bread of Life at thousands of altars 
across our nation. The Land of Fear, 
with its many borders throygh which 
the hunted and driven escape, presents 
to us a great challenge—the challenge 
of millions of living temples of the Holy 
Ghost whom only we can support and 
comfort. Will we build a new life for 
them in the light of day by welcoming 
them with Christian love, with gar- 
ments, food, and shelter—or will the 
homeless of our war-shaken world find 
with us only a new kind of despair? 

For homeless refugees and other suf- 
fering people throughout the world, the 
Bishops of the United States appeal on 
Laetare Sunday, March 23rd, in the 
parishes of our country. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


1 to our fellow Americans who are 
not Catholics. Why not be an Apostle for 
ist three cents a month—the cost of 
remailing? Send your name and address 


St. ALPHONSUS REMAILING SERVICE 
Box 47 
Esopus, N. Y. 


“po Mixed Marriages Work?” 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

The January issue left me standing way, 
way out in the cold. Because for twelve 
years I have been married to an honorable 
Protestant who is helping me to bring up 
three children as staunch little Catholics. 
But Betty Farrier says this is impossible. 

Mrs. LEsTER CHRISTENSON 
WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


... Do you think it is quite fair to the 
decent non-Catholic who respects his 
promises to present only one side of the 
picture? 

Mrs. M. H. CANNON 
ARLINGTON, VA, 


There was a lot of truth in this 
article. As I read it, I knew that all these 
things might happen—probably do in many 
cases. I have no quarrel with the article, 
but why, I wonder, is nothing ever said 
about the many happy mixed marriages? 
Iam well aware the Church feels she can- 
not offer any encouragement in matters of 
this kind, but I have felt for some time 
she offers discouragement out of all pro- 
portion to the danger involved. 


C. V. HANSON 
St. ALBANS, L. I. 


...I don’t agree with her at all. I have 
been married twelve years to a non-Cath- 
olic, an Episcopalian who regularly attends 
his church; he is also an active Mason. I 
have two lovely boys, one in the fourth 
grade in a Catholic school since his first 
year, the other will start next fall in a 
Catholic school. We fast on the ember 
days, et cetera. .*. . 
Mrs. EtHet C. CLENDENEN 

New Lonpon, Conn. 


- +. The article could have been a sane, 
Teasonable discussion of the problems a 
Catholic faces when he, or she, marries a 
non-Catholic. Instead, it was a patchwork 
of wild exaggerations. 


VIRGINIA MEYER 
MapIson, Wisc. 


-.. I admire a person with the courage 
of their convictions as do most honest 
people—be they Protestant or Catholic. 
There is absolutely no need of a Catholic 
ever missing Mass. Nor is there a Prot- 
estant who would ask them to give up their 
beliefs. . 


*-. 


J. Horan 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


-.. This girl is battling with her husband 
will against will and using her religion 
as an excuse and probably causing her chil- 
dren enough anguish so some day they will 
be fallen-away Catholics for sure. 


AGNES MOHAN 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


March, 1952 
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LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 

Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, in- 

stead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes—no ‘‘num~- 

bers’’ or trick music. Some of our 850,000 a 

. Everythi is in print and pictures. z 
icture shows you '° 


Bb what to do. rhen ap th 

joon you are ou eC. 

te i 6 ge Free Book and aaa 
“4 Mention your " 

favorite instrument. U. S. School of Music, 31010) 4am) 

Studio 8543, Port Washington, N. Y. 











IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 
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HAVE YOU A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted principally 
to teaching in Grammar School, High School, and 
College. ey also have Sisters employed in social, 
secretarial, and domestic work. 

For information address: 

Directress of Vocations 


MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 


Caldwell, New Jersey 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 

















a ® * 
The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 

Please write to: other Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 
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WAYNE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL NURSING, INC. 
2525 Sheffield Ave., Desk FJ-3, Chicago 14, I. 





sadn, ~ “ene 
Folding Chairs 
Steel and Wood 
and’ Children Card Tables 


Write Dept. S 


WAL-MAR CORPORATION 
507 N. Wolcott Ave. Chicago 22, til. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











The Oblate Sisters of 
St. Francis de Sales, 


‘counded in France in 1868, and established in sev- 
phe countries of Europe, in South America, and in 
South Africa, are now planning their first founda- 
tion in the United States. Formed in the spirit of 
the gentle St. Francis de Sales, the Sisters engage 
in social, educational and missionary activities. 


Generous young women, willing to be. pioneers in 

the United States in this Religious Congregation, 

are invited to write for further information and 
klet to 


SISTER SUPERIOR, O.S.F.S. 
Villa Maria Convent Childs, Maryland 


CARMELITE SISTERS 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 














Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 








Missionary Sisters 
f the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote th | teaching, nursing, and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 and 30 desiring to join 
them are invited to write to 
Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











The Church needs Missi ies hists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good ch ter and ge heart are quali- 
fied to fill this meed. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary‘’s Convent 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Offer to young men interested in the religious life 

many types of activities: teaching in grammar 

schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 

privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 

trades, etc. Write for literature. 


BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 








Huntington 2, W. Va. 

F R A N Cl S C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 








St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 





cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 
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HOLY GROSS BROTHERS 


(Priests’ Society) 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Help the Holy Cross Fathers at Notre Dame 
and elsewhere at home and on foreign missions 
by their lives of prayer and sacrifice in many 
office and manual occupations. For information 
and an opportunity to test your vocation to the 
Brotherhood while living at Notre Dame, write 
today to: 


Father John Wilson, €.S.C. 


Box 350 Notre Dame, Indiana 








The Alexian Brothers 


Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, 
sent upon request to any young man desiring to de- 
vote his life to the service of God as a Religious 
Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 
YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 














PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate. 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in. the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary. College and University 


YOUNG MEN, 18 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE, WHO DO NOT WISH TO BECOME PRIESTS, 
BUT FEEL CALLED TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE SOCIETY AS 
LAY BROTHERS. THEIRS IS A WELL-BALANCED LIFE OF PRAYER AND WORK: 
HOUSE WORK, OFFICE, SHOP, KITCHEN, AND FARM WORK. 








Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 








AFRICA-THE COMING 
MISSION FIELD 


It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 
young men to carry the seed of faith to its 
fertiie but meagerly tended fields. High School 
graduates eager to train as missionary priests 
so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African 
Vineyard should apply to: 


Rey. Director of Vocations 
Queen of Apostles Seminary, Dedham, Massachusetts 








Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests @ Teaching Brothers 
Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 
Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 
Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 











GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your oe: 
rotherh 
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OF IRELAND 
Young men of High School standing who desire to 
devote themselves to the service of God in the work 
of Catholic Education are needed now. Grammar 
school graduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. 
For information write 
Reverend Brother Master of Novices, 

100 Princess Royal Ave., Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 

The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. eg att ro have — grammar school 
or higher des may apply 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
r Seminary Our Lady 

Holy" hi P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 

Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 
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EVERYDAY CARDS 


LL AMULLLE ATA LL ALead 


THE IDEAL WAY TO RAISE FUNDS 
FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


The Sunshine Plan is the friendly method that thousands 
of groups like yours have used to solve financial problems, 
The Sunshine art line is exclusive, complete. Includes 21 
Everyday Asst., 75¢, novel All Occasion Kromekotes, 
Birthday, Scri pture Text, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write today in name of organization for complete details, 
samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 





Dept. LG-3 115 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 





. Certainly there is a basic foundation 
upon which a mixed marriage can be 
founded. They can have as much dignity 
and be as sanctified as any marriage and 
as beautiful if both parties strive always 
toward an understanding of the differences, 
remembering always that in our diverse 
ways we all love and worship the same Al. . 
mighty God. 

Mrs. Betty FALton 
READING, Mass. 


. It takes two to start any argument 
or disagreement. If the Catholic party 
sincerely practices the Word of God, peo- 
ple will respect him for it—especially one’s 
own mate. No one would try any of the 
farfetched arguments the author claims 
are commonplace on me because everyone 
I know knows I’m a Catholic and. I ask 
God to help me to be a GOOD one. 

Mrs. LestigE R. Norrick 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Whither Zionism 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I find myself somewhat disturbed by 
your forcefully expressed editorial entitled 
“Whither Zionism?” (November, 1951). 

I myself have no direct interest in what 
the Zionists are doing in Israel, but I feel 
myself impelled as a fellow Catholic to 
invite your attention to other considera- 
tions arising out of this question. 

As you of course know, our Christian 
brethren in the Middle East have for 
many, many centuries led a_ precarious 
life on the rim of the Islamic world, and 
in our day, with the rise of Islamic senti- 
ment in its most fanatical form, once again 
we find our very existence and our whole 
way of life menaced by a recrudescence of 
nationalism in a most narrow-minded and 
intolerant form. 

For us Christians in the Middle East 
it is a small matter whether this present 
wave of Moslem bigotry goes by the name 
of “Pan-Islam,” “Arab nationalism,” or 
anything else: we all feel that as a lonely 
outpost of Christian feeling in the vast 
Moslem world we have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by any revival of the 
fanatical spirit of Islam, which we had 
hoped might lie dormant for some time to 
come. 

But of late there has been a wave of 
persecutions throughout the Islamic world. 
We must remember that despite the fact 
that Christian communities were estab- 
lished in the Middle East before Islam was 
ever thought of, the fact remains that in 
the eyes of the fanatical Moslem world we 
are still sometimes thought of as foreign- 
ers. We must not be so naive or senti- 
mental as to imagine that an outbreak of 
anti-foreign sentiment, no matter whom it 
seems to be directed against, is not of the 
most vital importance for the native Chris- 
tian communities in the Middle East. 

Rev. JoserpH E. AwapD 
WATERVILLE, MAINE 


Epitor’s Note: Arab persecution of Chris- 
tians in some Middle East states is an un- 
questionable fact. This, however, does not 
justify Zionist expropriation of Arab terri- 
tory. Two wrongs never make a right. It 
is also unquestionably true that there has 
been persecution of Christians in Israeli 
territory. 
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= How to Be Sure of Getting’ 
Only Good Books to Read 





AND SAVE UP TO 60% ON THE BOOKS YOU BUY! 





Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A really comprehensive 
book. Contains 80,000 en- 
tries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, 
newly printed, up-to-date 
and accurate. Includes syn- 
onyms, antonyms, etc. Re- 
cently featured in Life 
Magazine. Publisher's ed- 

ition, $2.75. 








TARA’S HEALING 
By Janice Holt Giles 
Dr. Tara Cochrane came 
to the Kentucky hills ready 
to give up medicine —al- 
most ready to give up liv- 
ing. Then he found in the 
simple hill por around 
him the faith and strength 
zo live and to face the 
greatest. challenge of his 

life! Pub. ed., $3.00. 








ODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKING 
By Meta Given 
A thrilling new approach 
to the problem of plan- 
ning and preparing daily 
meals! Contains Pe 
recipes, 1,700 pages of use- 
ful information on foods, 
vitamins and calories. 
Originally published in 
two vols. at $10.00. 








LIFT UP YOUR HEART 
By Bishop Fulton]. Sheen 


The famous inspirational 
book by the author of 
**Peace of Soul.’’ A guide 
to help you solve the 
problems of life in this 
modern troubled world. A 
priceless book for all who 
seek the goal of happiness 
and contentment. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $3.00. 
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MINEOLA, N.Y. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 3-Si 
a Please send me the three books written below as my 
i two Membership Gift Books and first Club selection, 

and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all three. 











3. 
! Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each menth, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, 
i and I may accept as few as four selections or alter- 
4 nates during the coming twelve months. As a mem- 
ber, I will receive a free Bonus Book with each four 


5 Club selections or alternates I accept. 
NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 
8 all beoks in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
§ Miss 


: Address 





Please Print 





i City 
3 Age, if 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Under 21.......offer 5 onl + and Cai e 


y in the U. S. A 


Se ON 31. Caer Sond nts So Oe US Se 





TT Family Reading Club was 
founded to select and distribute 
books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objec- 
tionable in any way! These are good 

ks which every member of your 
family can read with pleasure—books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish — 
books to be retained in your home 
library with pride. Read, below, how 
the Club brings these wonderful books 
to you at bargain prices. that enable you 
to save up to 60% on the books you 
buy. Then mail the coupon to join the 
Club while you can get any three of the 








books shown on this page for only $1.89! 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


a8? 


PLUS FEW 
CENTS 
DELIVERY 


FOR 
ONLY 


 Jumily Peaiing Chub 


HERE IS WHY WE MAKE 
THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


The Family Reading Club makes this unusual 
offer to demonstrate how membership in the 
Club brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the publishers’ 
retail editions! Each month publishers are in- 
vited to submit books they believe will meet 
the Reading Club standards. Our Board 
of Editors then selects the book it can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically to members. 


What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
after reading the book review maga- 

zine which will come to your home each month. 
Tt is not necessary to purchase a book every 

month—you may accept as few as four eac 
year to retain your membership. All selections 
well-printed and well- 
be delivered to 


Free ‘'Bonus'’ Books 
The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘“‘Bon- 
us’’ Book free for each four Club selections you 
take. These books will meet the high Club 
standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and 
you can build up a fine home library this way 
at no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—instead of 
the publishers’ regular retail prices of $3.00 
to $4.00—saves you from 35% to 50% on each 
book you accept. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you can save as 

much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can get 
your choice of ANY THREE of the wonderful 

books described here — two as your 
Membership Gift, and one as your first Club 
selection—for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any time, we 

urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING 

By The Rockows 
Work wonders in yous 
home with this huge man- 
ual! Contains 500 illus. 
trations; 41 full-color 
““demonstration rooms’’; 
complete step-by-step 
methods. A volume_ for 
all real home lovers. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $4.95. 








THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 
The Old Testament story 
—of Adam, Eve, Moses— 
of all the Biblical immor- 
tals; — and beauti- 
fully retold in narrative 
the famous author 
“The Greatest Story 
Ever Told.”’ Publisher's 
edition, $3.95. 








30th Anniversary 
Reader's Digest Reader 


More than 100 of the 
best-known, most inspire 
ing and helpful articles 
ever printed in the Reads 
er’s Digest—on medicine, 
science, religion, history, 
drama, sports. The cream 
of the world’s most po . 
ular magazine! Pub ishe 
er’s edition, $3.50. 








THE FOUNDLING 
By Francis Cardinal 
Spellman 
Cardinal Spellman’s first 
novel—the deeply moving 
and. compassionate story 
of a soldier who returned 
from war broken in body 
and spirit — and of the 
gaat love that brought 
im back to health. Pub- 

lishec’s edition, $2.75. 








10,000 GARDEN 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
Ed. by F. F, Rockwell 
Covers the whole field of 
gardening in question and 
answer form, with impors 
tant problems answered 
by 15 experts. A comes 
plete, 1,488-page indexed 
encyclopedia with hune 
dreds of pictures. Pube 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 








THE SEVEN STOREY 
MOUNTAIN 

By Thomas Merton 
The author's true story of 
how he suddenly knew he 
wanted to get closer to 
God—and so sought and 
found Him in a Trappist 
Monastery. Over 327,000 
copies of this famous book 
have been sold in the pub- 
lisher’s edition at $3.00. 











